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A 


DISSERTATION 

UPOK THE 

GREEK COMEDY, 

TRANSLATED FROM BRUMOY*. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

I CONCLUDE this work according to my pro- 
mise, with an account of the Comic Theatre, and 
entreat the reader, whether a favourer or an enemy 
of the ancient Drama, not to pass his censure upon 
the authors or upon me, without a regular perusal of 
this whole work. For, though it seems to be com- 
posed of pieces of which each may precede or follow 
without dependence upon the other, yet all the 
parts, taken together, form a system which would 
be destroyed by their diqunction. Which way 

* Published by Mrs. Leunox in 4to, 17d9. To the third 
volume of this vrotk the following udveTtisement is prefixed. 

In this volume^ the Discourse on the Greek Comedy, and 
the Genera! Conclusion, are translated by the celebrated 
author of the Ramhler. The Comedy of the Birds, and that 
ofPeacB,by a young Gentleman. The Comedy of theFrogs, 
by the learned and ingenious Dr. Gregory Sharpe. The 
Discourse upon the Cyclops, by John Bourrya, Esq. The 
Cyclops, by Dr. Grainger, author of the translation of Ti- 
bullus." E. 
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shall vve come at the knowledge of the ancients’ 
shows, but by comparing together all that is left of - 
them ? The value and necessity of this comparison 
determined me to publish all, or'to publish nothing. 
Besides, the reflections on each piece, and on the 
general taste of antiquity, which, in my opinion, 
are not without importance, have a kind of obscure 
gradation, which I have carefully endeavoured to 
preserye, and- of which the thread would be lost by 
him who should slightly glance sometimes upon 
one piece, and sometimes upon another. Ft is a 
structure which I have endeavoured to make as near 
to regularity as I could, and which must be seen 
in its full extent and in proper succession. The 
reader who skips here and there over the book, 
might make a hundred objections which are either 
anticipated, or answered in those pieces which he 
might have overlooked. I have laid such stress 
upon the connection of the parts of this work, that 
I have declined to exhaust the subject, and have 
suppressed many of my notions, that I might leave 
the judicious reader to please himself by forming 
such conclusions as I supposed him like to discover, 
as well as myself. I am not here attempting to 
prejudice the reader by an apology either for the 
ancients, or my own manner. I have not claimed 
a right of obliging others to determine, by my- 
opinion, the degrees of esteem which I think due 
to the authors of the Athenian Stage 5 nor do I 
think that their reputation in the present time, 
ought to depend upon my mode of thinldng oi* ex- 
pressing my .thoughts, which I leave entirely to the 
judgment of the publick. 


A 


DISSERTATION, Sfc. 

1. 1 WAS in doubt a long time, wlie- Reasons why 
tlier I should meddle at all with the '^re- 

Greek comedy, both, because the viewed with- 
pieces which remain are very few, the him^en- 
hcentiousness of Aristophanes, their tirely. 
author, is exorbitant, and it is very difficult to draw 
fiom the performances of a angle poet a just idea 
of Greek comedy. Besides, it seemed that tiagedy 
|vas sufficient to employ all my attention, that I 
might give a complete representation of that kind 
of ^v^^ting, which was most esteemed by the Athe- 
nians and the wiser Gieeks *, particularly by So- 
crates, who set no value upon comedy or comick 
actors. But the very name of that drama, u^iich 
in polite ages, and above all others in our mvn, has 
been so much advanced, that it has become equal 
to tragedy, jf not preferable, incline me to think 
that I may be partly reproached with an imperfect 
work, if, after having gone as deep as I could into 
the nature of Greek tragedy, I did not at least 
sketch a diaught of the comedy. 

I then consideied, that it was not wholly impos- 
sible to surmount, at least in paifc, the difficulties 
which had stopt me, and to go somewhat farther 

* There was a law which forbad any judge of the Areo- 
pagus to write corned} . 
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than the learnetl writers who liavc puhlished in 
Frencli some pieces of Aristophanes j not that I 
pretend to make large translations. Tiie same 
reasons which have hindered with respect to the 
more noble parts of the Greek di\ama, operate with 
double force upon my present subject, lliough 
ridicule, which is the business of comedy, he not 
-less unifoi-m in all times, than the passions which 
are moved by tragick compositions ; yet, if diversity 
of manners may sometimes disguise the passions 
themselves, how much greater change will he made 
in jocularities? The truth is, that they arc so 
much changed by the course of time, that pleasantry 
and ridicule become dull and flat much more easily 
than the pathetick becomes ridiculous. 

Tliat which is commonly known by the tenn 
jocular and comick, is nothing but a turn of ex- 
pression, an airy phantom, that must be caught at 
a particular point. As we lose this point, we lose 
the jocularity, and find nothing but dulness in its 
place. A lucky sally, which has filled a company 
with laughter, will have no effect in print, because 
it is shown single and separate from the circum- 
stance which gave it force. Many satirical jests, 
found in ancient books, have had the same fate ; 
their spirit has evaporated by time,, and have left 
nothing to us but insipidity. None but the most 
biting passages have preseiwed their points un- 
blunted. 

But, besides this objection, which extends uni- 
versally to all translations of Aristophanes, and 
many allusions of which time has deprived us, there 

* Madame Dacier, M. Boivin. 
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are loose expressions thrown *out to the populace 
to raise laughter from corrupt passions, which are 
unworthy of the curiosity of decent readers, and 
which ought to rest eternally in proper obscurity. 
Not every thing in this infancy of comedy was ex- 
cellent, at least it ivould not appear excellent at 
this distance of time, in comparison of compositions 
of the same kind, which lie before our eyes ; and 
this is reason enough to save me the trouble of 
translating, and the reader that of perusing. As 
for that small numbei of writers who delight in 
those delicacies, they give themselves very little 
trouble about translations, except it be to find fault 
with them 5 and the majority of people of wit like 
comedies that may give them pleasure, without 
much trouble of attention, and are not much dis- 
posed to find beauties in that which requires long 
deductions to find it beautiful. If Helen had not 
appeared beautiful to the Greeks and Trojans but 
by force of argument, we had never been told of 
the Trojan war. 

On the other side, Aristophanes is an author 
more considerable than one would imagine. The 
History of Greece could not pass over him, when, 
it comes to touch upon the people of Athens ; this 
alone might procure him respect, even when he was 
not considered as a comick poet. But when his 
witings are taken into view, we find him the only 
author from whom may be drawn a just idea of the 
comedy of his age ; and farther, we find in his 
pieces, that he often makes attacks upon the tra- 
^ck writers, particularly ujicn the three chief, 
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•whose valuable remains wc have had under exa- 
mination 5 and, what is yet -^vorsc, fell sonictinics 
upon the state, and upon the gods thcms6lvcs. 

The chief heads H* These considerations have dc- 

of this discourse, tenuincd me to follow, in my repre- 
sentation of this witcr, the same method which I 
have taken in several tragick pieces, -which is that of 
giving an exact analysis as far as the matter would 
allow, from which I deduce four important systems. 
First, Upon the nature of the comedy of that age, 
without omitting that of Menander "'K Secondly, 

* Menander, an Athenian, son of Diopethes and Hegc- 
strates, was apparently the most eminent of the writers of the 
new comedy. He had been a scholar of Tlieophrastus : . his 
passion for the women brought infamy upon him : he was 
squint-eyed, and very lively. Qf the one hundred and eighty 
comedies, or, according to Suidas, the eighty which he com- 
posed, and which are all said to be translated by Terence, 
we have now only a few fragments remaining. He flourished 
about the 115th Olympiad, 318 years before the Cliristinn 
'sera. He was drowned as he was bathing in the port of 
Pireus. I have told in another place, what is said of one 
Philemon, his antagonist, not so good a poet as himself, but 
one who often gained the prize. This Philemon was older 
than him, and was much in fashion in the time of Alexander 
the Great. He expressed all his wishes in two lines, ' To have 
health, and fortune, and pleasure, and never to be in debt, is 
all I desire.’ He was very covetous, and was pictured with 
his fingers hooked, so that he set his comedies at a high price. 
He lived about a hundred years, some say a hundred and one. 
Many tales are told of his death; Valerius Maximus says,' 
that he died with laughing at a little incident : seeing an ass 
eating his figs, he ordered his servant to drive her away ; the 
inan made no great haste, and the ass eat them all. ‘ Well 
done, says Philemon, ‘ now give her some wine,’ Apulcius 
and Quintilian placed this writer much below Menander, but 
give him the second place. ^ 
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Upon t|ie vices and government of the Atlienians. 
Thirdly, Upon the notion we ought to entertain of 
Aristophanes, with respect to Eschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. Fourthly, Upon the jest which he 
makes upon the gods. These things will not be 
treated in order, as a regular discourse seems to 
require, but will arise sometimes separately, some- 
times together, from the view of each particular 
comedy, and from the reflections wliich this free 
manner of w'riting will allow. I shall conclude 
with a short view of the whole, and so finish my 
design. 

HI. I shall not repeat here what Maflame Uacier, 
and so many others before her, have collected of all 
that can be known relating to the history History of 
of comedy. Its beginnings are as ob- comedy, 
scure as those of tragedy, and there is an appear- 
ance that we take these two words in a more exten- 
sive meaning j they had both the same original, that 
is, they began among the festivals of the vintage, 
and were not distinguished from one another but 
by a burlesque or serious chorus, which made all 
the soul and all the body. But, if we give these 
words a stricter sense, according to the notion which 
Im since been formed, comedy was produced after 
tragedy, and was in many respects a sequel and imi- 
tation. of the works of Eschylus. "It is in reality 
nothing ;more than an action set before the sight, 
by the^ same artifice of representation. "Nothing 
is different but the object, which is merely ridicule. 
This original of true comedy will be easily admitted, 
if we take the word of Horace, who must have 
'kno^vn better than us the true dates of dramatick 
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worlcs. This poet supports the system ivhicli I 
have endeavoured to establish in the second dis- 
course * so strongly as to amount to demonstrative 
proof. 

Horace -j- expresses himself thus, “ Tlicspis is 
said to have been the first inventor of a species of 
tragedy, in which he carried about in carts, players 
smeared with the dregs of wine, of whom some sung 
and others declaimed.” This was the first attempt 
both of tragedy and comedy ; for Thespis made use 
only of one speaker, without the least appearance 
of dialogue. “ Eschylus afterwards exliibited them 
with more dignity. He placed them on a stage, 
somewhat above the ground, covered their faces 
with masks, put buskins on their feet, dressed them 
in trailing robes, and made them speak in a more 
lofty style.” Horace omits invention of dialogue, 
which we learn from Aristotle |. But, however, 
it may be well enough inferred from the following 
words of Horace ; this completion is mentioned 
while he speaks of Eschylus, and therefore to Es- 
chylus it must be ascribed : “ Then first appeared 
the old comedy, with great success in its begin- 
ning.” Thus we see that the Greek comedy arose 
after tragedy, and by consequence tragedy was its 
parent. It was formed in imitation of Eschylus, 
the inventor of the tragick drama j or, to go yet 
higher into antiquity, had its original from Homer, 
who was the guide of Eschylus. For, if we 
credit Aristotle §, comedy had its birth from the 
JMargetes, a satirical poem of Homer, and tragedy 

■ * Greek Theatre, part I. vol. I, f Hor. Poet. v. 2/5, 

I Poet ch. 4. §Poet.ch.i 
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from tlie Iliad and Odyssey. Thus the design and 
artifice 'of comedy were drawn from who is author 
Homer and Eschylus. This will ap- of comedy, 
pear less surprising, since the ideas of the human 
mind are always gradual, and arts are seldom in- 
vented hut by imitation. The first idea contains 
theseed ofthc second 5 this second, expanding itself, 
gives birth to a third ; and so on. Such is the pro- 
gress of the mind of man 5 it proceeds in its pro- 
ductions step by step, in the same manner as nature 
multiplies her works by imitating, or repeating her 
otvn act, when she seems most to run into variety. 
In this manner it ivas that comedy had its birth, 
its increase, its improvement, its perfection, and its 
diversity. 

IV. But the question is, who was the Iiappy 
author of that fmitation, and that show, whether only 
one like Eschylus of tragedy, or whether they were 
several ? for neither Horace, nor any before him, 
explained this This poet only quotes throe writers 

* ‘ The alterations which have been made in tragedy were 
perceptible, and the authors of them unhnonn; but comedy 
has Iain In obscurity, being not cultivated, ‘ liLe tragedy, from 
the lime of its original : for it was long before the magistrates 
began to give comick choruses. It was first exhibited by 
actors, who played voluntarily, without orders of the magi- 
Etrates. From the Ume that it began to take some settled 
form, we know its authors, but ore not informed who first 
used masks, added prologues. Increased the numbers of the 
actors, and joined all the other things which now belong to 
it. The first that thought of forming comick fables, were 
Epicharmus and Phorrays, and consequently this manner 
came from Sicily : Crates was tlie first Athenian that adopted 
it, and forsook the practice of gross raillery that prevailed 
before.’ Aristot. ch. 5 . Crates flourished in the 82d Olym- 
piad, 450 years before our ajra, twelve or thirteen years be- 
fore Aristophanes. 
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wlio had reputation in the old Comedy, Eupolis 
Cratinusf, and Ai'istophancs, ofwliom lie say.s, 

. ‘ That they, and others -vvho wrote in the same way, 
reprehended the hiiilts of particular persons ivith 
-excessive liberty/ These are probably the poets 
of the greatest reputation, though they were hot 
the first, and we know the names of many othei-s 
•Among these three we may be sure that Aristo- 
phanes had the greatest character, since not only 
the king of Persia jj expressed a high esteem of him 
to the Grecian ambassadors, as of a man extremely 
useful to his countij, and Pinto § rated him so high, 
as to say, that the graces resided in his bosom j but 
likewise because he is the only writer of whom any 
comedies have made their way donm to us, through 
the confusion of times.' There are not indeed any 
proofs that he was the inventor of comedy, pro- 
perly so called, especially since he had not only 
predecessors who wrote in the same kind, but it is 

* Eupolis was an Athenian ; his dcatli, which v.*c shall men- 
tion presentlj', is represented differently by authors, who al- 
.most all agree that he was drowned. Elian adds an incident 
which deserves to be mentioned : he says (Book X. of Ani- 
mals), that one Augeas ofEleusis, made Eupolis a present of 
a fine mastiff, who was so faithful to his master as to worry 
to death a slave who was carrying away some of his comedies. 
He adds, that when the^poet died at Egene, his dog staid by 
,his tomb till he perished by grief and hunger. 

f Cratinus of Athens, who was son of Callimedes, died 
at the age of ninety-seven. He composed twenty comedies 
of which nine had the prize : he was a daring writer, but a 
. cowardly warrior. 

X Hertelius has collected the sentences of fifty Greek ' 
poets of the different ages of comedy. 

II Interlude of the second act of the comedy, intitlcd The 
Acharniens. 

§ Epigram attributed to Plato. 
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at least a sign, tJiat lie had contributed more than 
any other to bring comedy to tlic perfection in 
Tvhicli he left it. ' We shnU, therefore, not inriiurc 
farther, vihcthcr regular comedy was the work of 
0 single mind, whicli seems yet to be unsettled, or 
of several contemporaries, such ns these which 
Horace quotes. We must distinguish three fonns 
which comedy wore, in consequence of the genius 
oftheuTitcrs, or of the laxvsofthc magistrates, and 
the change of the govennnent of many into tliat 
of few. 

V. Tliat comedy *, which Horace »n,c olJ, mis- 
calls the ancient, and which, according on*! new 
to his account, was after Kschylus, re- 
tained something of its original state, and of the 
licentiousness wliich it practised, while it was yet 
without regularity, and uttered loose jokes and 
abuse upon the passers-by from the cart of Thespis, 
Tliough it was now properly modelled, as might 
have been worthy of a great theatre and miumcrous 
audience, and desen ed the name of a regvdar co- 
medy, it was not yet much nearer to decency. It 
was a representation of real actions, and exhibited 
the dress, the motions, and the air, ns far as could 
be done in a mask, of any one who was thought 
proper to be sacrificed to publick scorn. In a city 
so free, or to say better, so licentious as Atlicns 
was at that time, nobody w'as spared, not even the 
chief magistrate, nor the very judges, by whose 
voice comedies were allowed or proliibitcd. Tlic 
insolence of those performances reached to open im- 

* This history of the three ages of comedy, and their dif* 
icrent characters, is taken in part from tJie valuable frag- 
ments of Platonius. 
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piety, and sport was made equally with men and 
gods These are the features by which the greatest 
part of the compositions of Aristophanes will he 
known. In which it may he particularly observed, 
that not the least appearance of praise will be found, 
and therefore certainly no trace of flattery or ser- 
vility. 

This licentiousness of the poets, to which in some 
sort Socrates fell a sacrifice, at last was restrained 
by a law. For the government, which was before 
shared by all the inhabitants, was now confined to 
a settled number of citizens. It was ordered, that 
no man’s name should be mentioned on the stage ; 
but poetical malignity was not long in finding the 
secret of defeating the pui-pose of tlie law, and of 
making themselves ample compensation for the re- 
straint laid upon authors, by the necessity of in- 
venting false names. They set themselves to •work 
upon known and real characters, so that tliey had 
now the advantage of giving a more exquisite gra- 
tification to the vanity of poets, and the malice of 
spectators. One had the refined pleasure of setting 
others to guess, and the other that of guessing 
right by naming the masks. ^A^len pictures arc 
so like, that the, name is not wanted, nobody in- 
scribes it. The consequence of the law, therefore, 
was nothing more than to make that done with de- 
licacy,, which was done grossly before ; and the art, 
which was expected would be confined within the 
limits of duty, was only partly transgressed witli 
more ingenuity. Of this Aristophanes, who was 
comprehended in this law, gives us good examples 

* It will be shown how and in what sense this was allow’cd. 
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in some of his poems. Such was that which was 
afterwards called the middle comedy. 

The new comedy, or tliat which followed, was 
again an excellent refinement, prescribed by the ma- 
gistrates, who, as they had before forbid the use of 
real names, forbad afterwards real subjects, and the 
train of choruses * toomuch given to abuse; so that 
the poets saw themselves reduced to the necessity 
of bringing imaginary names and subjects upon the 
stage,’ which at once purified and enriched the 
theatre ; for comedy from that time was no longer 
a fury armed with torches, hut a pleasing and in- 
nocent mirror of human life. 

Cbacun peint avec art dans ce nouveau miroir 
S*y vit avec plaisir, ou crut ne s’y pas voir J 
L’avare des pTcmiers rit du tableau fiddle 
D'uq avate eouvent trac^ sur son modelle; 

£t tnille fois un fat finement exprimi 
Mlconnut le portrait sur lui'inlme forznef. 

The comedy of Menander and Terence is, in pro- 
priety of speech, the fine comedy. I do not repeat 
all this after so many writers but just to recall it to 
memory, and to add to what they have said, some- 
thing which they have omitted, a singular effect of 
publick edicts appearing in the successive progress 
of the art. A naked history of poets and of poetry, 
such as has been often given, is a mere body without 
soul, unless it be enlivened with an account of the 
birth, progress, and perfection of the art, and of the 
causes by which they were produced. 

VI, To omit nothing essential wliich concerns 

* Perhaps the chorus rras forbid in the middle age of the 
comedy. Platonius seems to say so. 

t Despreaux Art. Poet, chant, 8. 
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The Latin tliis part, we .sliall .say u v/ord of tin; 
comedy, Latin com cdy. When (he arts passed 

from Greece to Home, comedy took its turn nmon^r 
the rest: but the ]lomans applied themselves only 
to the new s])ccics, without chorus or personal 
abuse j thongli perhaps they might have played 
some translations of the old or the middle comedy, 
for Pliny gives an account of one which was repre- 
sented in hi.s ouTi time. But the Roman comedy, 
which was modelled upon the last specie.s ol the 
Greek, hath nevertheless its diflcrcnt ages, accord- 
ing as its author.s were rough or jiolished. The 
pieces of Livius Audronicus*^, more aucient and 
less refined than those of the writers v/ho learned 
the art from him, may be .said to compose the finst 
age, or the old Roman comedy and tragedy. To 
liim you must join Ncvlus his contcmporaiy, and 
Ennius, who lived some ycar.s after him. The se- 
cond age comprises Pacuviu.s, Ccciliu.s, Accius, and 
Plautus, unless it shall be thought better to reckon 
Plautus with Terence, to make the third ;md highest 
age of the Latin comedy, which may ])ropcrly he 
called the new comedy, especially with regard to 
Terence, who was the friend of Lclius, and the 
faithful copier of Menander. 

But the Romans, without troubling themselves 
with this order of succcs.sion, distinguished their 
comedies by the dresses f of the players. The robe, 
called p-rcetexta, with large borders of purple, being 
the fonnal dress of magistrates in their dignity, and 
in the exercise of their office, the actors, wlio liad this 

^ The year of Rome 514, the first .year of the I35th 
Oljmipiad. 

t Prsotextm, Togata;, Tabernarim. 
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dress, gave its name to tlie comedy. Tliis is the 
same vrith that called Trabeata *, from Trabea, the 
dress of the consuls in peace, and the generals in 
triumph. Tlic second species introduced tlic se- 
nators not in great ofRees, but ns private mdn ; this 
was called Toges, from Togata. Tim last species 
named Tabcniaria, from the tnnich, or the com- 
mon dress of the people, or rather from the mean 
houses which were painted on the scene. Tlicrc 
is no need of mentioning the farces, which took 
their name and original from Atclln, an ancient 
town of Campania in Italy, because they difTered 
from the low comedy only by greater licentiousness ; 
nor of those which were called Palliates, from the 
Greek, a cloak, in which the Greek characters were 
dressed upon the Hotnan stage, because that habit 
only distinguished the nation, not the dignity or 
character, like those w'hich have been ntentioned 
before. To say truth, these arc but trifling di- 
stinctions j for, as we shall show in the following 
pages, comedy may be more usefully and jiulici- 
• ously distinguished, by the general nature of its 
subjects. As to the Romans, whether they had, 
or had not, reason for these names, they have left 
us so little upon the subject %vhich is come dowm to 
us, that we need not trouble ourselves w'ith a di- 
stinction which affords us no solid satisfaction, 
Plautus and Terence, the only authors of whom we 
are in possession, give us a fuller notion of the real 
nature of their comedy, with respect at least to their 
o^vn times, than can be received from names and 
terms, from which we liave no real exemplification. 

* Suet, de Claris Grammat says, tliat C.Gclissus, librarian 
to Augustus, was the author of it. 
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VII. Not to go too far out of our way, let us re- 
turn to Aristophanes, the only poet in whom \vc can 
The Greek ROW' find the Greek comedy. He is 
comedy is ^he single writer, whom the violence 
only A- of time has in some degree spared, nf- 
ristoplmncs. ter having buried in darkness, and al- 
most in forgetfulness, so many great men, of whom 
we have nothing but the names and a few fragments, 
and such sliglit memorials as arc scarcely sufficient 
to defend them against the enemies of the honour 
of antiquity ; yet these memorials arc like the last 
glimmer of the setting sun, which scarce affords ns 
a weak and fading light : yet from this glimmer we 
must endeavour to collect rays of sufficient strength 
to form a picture of the Greek comedy approaching 
as near as possible to the truth. 

Of the personal character of Aristophanes little 
is known ; what account we can give of it must there- 
fore be had from his comedies. It can scarcely he 
said with certainty of what country he was : the 
invectives of his enemies so often called in question 
his qualification as a citizen, that they have made it 
doubtful. Some said, he w'as of Rhodes, others of 
Egena, a little island in the neighbourhood, and all 
agreed that he was a stranger. As to himself, ho 
said that he was the son of Philip, and horn in the 
Cydathenian quarter ; but he confessed that some 
of his fortune was in Egena, which was probably 
the original seat of his family. He was, however, 
formally declared a citizen of Athens, upon evi- 
dence, whether good or bad, upon a decisive judg- 
ment, and this for having made his judges merry by 
an application of a saying of Telemachus *, of which 
* Homer, Odyssey. 
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this is the sense; ** I nm, ns my mother tells me, 
the son of Pliilip; for my own part, I know little 
of the matter, fpr what child knows his own fa- 
ther?’* This piece of merriment did him ns mucli 
good, as Archias received from the oration of Ci- 
cero •, nho said that that poet was a Homan citizen. 
An honour which, ifhe had not inherited by birth, 
he deserved for his genius. 

■ Aristoplianesf flourished in the age of the great 
men of Greece, particularly of Socrates nnd Kuri- 
pidcs, Loth of nhom he outlived. He made a 
great figure daring the whole Peloponnesian war, 
not merely as a comick poet by whom the people 
were diverted, hut as the censor of the govcnimcnt, 
as a man kept in pay by the slide to reform it, nnd 
almost to act the part of the arhitmtor of the pub- 
lick. A particular account of his comedies will best 
let us into his personal character as a poet, aiid into 
the nature of his genius, which is what we arc most 
interested to.know. It will, hoivcvcr, not be amiss 
to prepossess our readers o little by the judgments 
that had been passed upon him by the critieks of 
our own time, witliout forgetting one of the ancients 
that deserves great respect. 

VIII. “ Aristophanes/* says father Amtopliancf 
Ilapin, “ is not exact in tbccontrivaucc cc»5iircil nnd 
of his fables; his fictions arc not pro- 
bablc; he brings real characters’ upon the stage 
too coarsely and too openly. Socrates, whom he 
ridicules so much in his plays, had a more delicate 
* Oral, pro Arcliia Pouta. 

' In the 8jth year of the Oboiplad, <1137 before our arra, 
and SI7 oftho foandatfon’ofnooie. j ' 
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turn of burlesque than himself, and had his merri- 
ment without his impudence. It is true, that Ari- 
stophanes wrote amidst theconfusion and licentious- 
ness of the old comedy, and he was well acquainted 
with the humour of the Athenians, to whom un- 
common merit always gave disgust, and therefore 
he made the eminent men of his time the subject 
of his merriment. But the too great desire which 
he had to delight the people by exposing worthy 
characters upon the stage, made him at the same 
time an unworthy man ; and the turn of his genius 
to ridicule was disfigured and corrupted by the in- 
delicacy and outrageousness of his manners. Aftei- 
all, his pleasantry consists chiefly in new-coined 
pufiy language. The dish of twenty-six sjdlablcs, 
which he gives in his last scene of his Female Ora- 
tors, would please few tastes in our days. His lan- 
guage is sometimes obscure, peiqdexed, and vulgar, 
and his frequent play with words, his oppositions 
of contradictory terms, his mixture of tragick and 
comick, of serious and burlesque, arc all flat ; and 
his jocularity, if you examine it to the bottom, is 
all false. Menander is diverting in a more elegant 
manner ; his style is pure, clear, elevated, and na- 
tural ; he persuades like an orator, and instructs 
like a philosopher j and if we may venture to 
judge upon the fragments which remain, it appears 
that his pictures of civil life are pleasing, that he 
makes every one speak according to his character, 
that every man may apply his pictures of life to 
himself, because he always follows nature, and feels 
for the personages which he brings upon the stage. 
To conclude, Plutarch, in his comparison of these 
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authors, says, tlidt the Muse of Aristophanes is an 
abandoned prostitute, and that of Menander a 
modest woman.” 

It is evident that this whole character is taken 
from Plutarch. JLrCt us now go on with this re- 
mark of fatlier Rapin, since nc liavo already spoken 
of the -Latin comedy, of which he gives us a de- 
scription. 

“ With respect to the two Latin comick poets, 
Plautus is ingenious in his designs, happy in his 
conceptions, and fruitful of invention. lie has, 
however, according to Horace, some low jocularities, 
and those smart sayings, which made the Milgar 
laugh, made him' be pitied by men of higher taste. 
It is true, that some of Ins jests arc extremely good, 
but others liken*ise arc very had. To this every 
man is exposed, who is too much determined to 
make sallies of merriment ; they endeavour to raise 
that laughter by hyperboles, which would not arise 
by a just representation of things. Plautus is not 
quite so regular as Terence in the scheme of his 
designs, or in the distribution of his acts, but he is* 
more simple in his plot; for the fables of Terence 
are commonly complex, as may be seen in his 
Andrea, which contains two amours. It was im- 
puted as a fault to Terence, that, to bring more 
action upon the stage, he made one Latin comedy' 
out of two Greek ; but then Terence unravels his 
plot more naturally than Plautus, which Plautus 
did more naturally than Aristophanes; and though’ 
Ccesar calls Tcience but one half of Menander, 
because, thougli he had soilness and delicacy, there 
was in him some want of sprightlinoss and strength ; 
yet he has written in a manner so natural and so 
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judicious, that, though he was then only a copy, he 
is now an original. No author has ever had a more 
exact sense of pure nature. Of Cccilius, since we 
have only a few fragments, I shall say nothing. All 
that we know of him is told us hy Varriis, that he 
was happy in the choice of subjects.” 

Rapin omits many others for the same reason, 
that we have not enough of their works to qualify us 
for judges. ^V^lile we are upon this subject, it will 
perhaps not displease the reader to see what that 
criticic’s opinion is of Lopes de Vega and Moliere. 
It will appear, that, with respect to Lopes de Vega, 
he is rather too profuse of praise : that in speaking 
of Moliere, he is too parsimonious. This piece 
will, however, be of use to our design, when we 
shall examine to the bottom what it is that ought 
to make the character of comedy. 

“ No man has ever had a greater genius for 
comedy than Lopes de Vega the Spaniard. He 
had a fertility of wit, joined with great beauty of 
conception, and a wonderful readiness of com2)osi- 
tion for he has written more than three hundred 
comedies. His name alone gave reputation to his 
pieces 5 for his reputation was so well established, 
that a work, which came from his hands, was sure 
to claim the approbation of the public. He had a 
mind too extensive to be subjected to rules, or re- 
strained by limits. For that reason he gave himself 
up to his own genius, on which he could always 
depend with confidence: When he wrote, he con- 
sulted no other laws than the^taste of his auditors, 
and regulated his manner more by the success of 
his work than by the rules of reason. Thus- he 
discarded all scruples, of unity, and all the super- 
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stitions of probability.’* (This is certainly not said 
wtli a design to praise him, and must be connected 
with that which immediately follows.) ** But as 
for the most part ho endeavours at too much jocu- 
larity, and carries ridicule to too much refinement; 
his conceptions arc often rather happy than just, 
and rather wild than natural; for, by subtilizing 
merriment too far, it becomes too nice to be tnie, 
and his beauties lose their power of striking by 
being too delicate and acute.” 

** Among us, nobody has carried ridicule in co- 
medy farther than Molicrc. Our ancient comick 
writers brought no characters higher than sen-ants, 
to make sport upon the theatre ; but we arc di- 
verted upon the tlicatrc of Molicrc by nmrquiscs 
and people of quality. Others have exhibited in 
comedy no species of life above that of a citizen ; 
but Molicrc shows us all Paris, and the court. He 
is the only man amongst us, who 1ms laid open 
those features of nature by which he is exactly 
marked, and may be accurately known. The 
beauties of his pictures are so natural, that they 
are felt by persons of the least discernment, and his 
power of pleasantry received half its force from his 
power of copying. His Misanthrope is, in my opi- 
nion, the most complete, and likewise the most 
singular character that has ever appeared upon the 
stage : but the disposition of his comedies is always 
.defective some \Yay or another. This is all ^vhicll 
we can observe in general upon comedy.” 

Such are the thoughts of one of the most refined 
judges of works of genius, from which, though they 
are not all oraculous, some advantages may be drawn, 
as they always make some approaches to truth. 
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■ Madame Dacier®, having. her mind full of the 
merit. of Aristophanes, expresses herself in this 
manner : “ No man had ever more disccmmcnt 
than him, in finding out the ridiculous, nor a more 
ingenious manner of showing it to others. His re- 
marks are natural and easy, and, what veiy rarely 
can be found, with great copiousness he has great 
delicacy. To say all at once, the Attick wit, of 
which the ancients made such boast, appears more 
in Aristophanes than in any other that I know of 
in antiquity. But what is most of all to be admired 
in him is, that he is always so much master of the 
subject before him, that, without doing any vio- 
lence to himself, he finds a way to introduce natu- 
rally things which at first appeared most distant 
from his pui-pose ; and even the most quick and 
unexpected of his desultoiy sallies appear the ne- 
cessary consequence of the foregoing incidents. This 
is that art which sets the dialogues of I’lato above 
imitation, which we must consider as so many dra- 
matick pieces, which are equally entertaining by the 
action and by the dialogue. The style of Aristo- 
phanes is no less pleasing than his fancy ; for, be- 
sides its clearness, its vigour, and its sweetness, 
.there is in it a certain harmony so. delightful to 
the ear, that there is no pleasure equal to that of 
reading it. When he applies himself to vulgar 
mediocrity of style, he descends without meanness ; 
.when he attempts the sublime, he is elevated with- 
out obscurity ; and no man has ever had the art of 
blending all the different kinds of writing so equally 
together. After having studied all that is left us 

of Grecian learning, if we have not read Aristo- 

) 

* Preface to Plautus. Paris, 
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plianes, we cannot yet know all the charms and 
beauties of that language.” 

IX. Tins is a pompous clogium: Plutarch’s Bcn- 
,^•1^ , .. •, timentunouA- 

Dut Jet US suspend our opinion, and nstophanesand 

hear that of Plutarch, wlio, being an ^^enamler. 
ancient, well descn’cs our attention, at least after 
.we have heard the modems before liim. Tliis 
is then the sum of liis judgment concerning Ari- 
stophanes and ^Icnandcr. To Menander he gives 
the preference, without allowing much competition. 
'He objects to Aristophanes, that he carries all liis 
thoughts beyond nature, that he writes rather to 
the crowd than to men of character ; that he affects 
a style obscure and licentious ; tragical, pompous, 
and mean, sometimes serious, and sometimes ludi- 
crous, even to puerility ; that he makes none of his 
personages speak according to any distinct charac- 
ter, so that in his scenes the son cannot be known 
from the father, the citizen from the boor, the hero 
•from the shopkeeper, or the divine from the scrving- 
man. 'Whereas the diction of Menander, which 
is always uniform and pure, is very justly adapted 
to different characters, rising, when it is necessary, 
tovigorous and sprightly comedy, yet witliout trans- 
, grossing the proper limits, or losing sight of nature, 
in which Menander, says Plutarch, has attained a 
perfection to which no other writer has arrived. 
For what man, besides himself, has ever found the 
art of making a diction equally suitable to women 
' and children, to old and young, to divinities and 
heroes? Now Menander has found this happy se- 
cret, in the equality and flexibility of lus diction, 
which, though always the same, is nevertheless dif- 
ferent upon different occasions ; like a current of 
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«lear water (to keep closely to tlie tlioiiglits of PIu- 
tarcli), which rurming through banks differently 
turned, complies with all their turns backward and 
forward without changing any thing of its nature or 
its purity. Plutarch mentions it as a partof thcmcrit 
of Menander; that he began very young, and was 
stopped only by old age, at a time when he would 
have produced the greatest wonders, if death had 
not prevented him. This, joined to a reflection, 
which he makes as he returns to Aristophanes, 
shows that Aristophanes continued a long time to 
display his powers : for his poetry, says Plutarch, 
is a strumpet that affects sometimes tlic airs of a 
prude, but whose impudence cannot be forgiven by 
the people, and whose affected modesty is despised 
by men of decency. Menander, on the contraiy, 
always shows himself a man agreeable and witty, a 
•companion desirable upon the stage, at table, and 
in gay assemblies ; an extract of all the tretisures 
of Greece, who deserves always to be read, and al- 
ways to please. His irresistible power of persuasion, 
and the reputation 'which he has had, of being the 
best master of language of Greece, sufficiently 
shows the delightfulness of his style. Upon this 
article of Menander, Plutarch does not know how 
to make an end : he says, that he is the delight of 
philosophers fatigued with study; that they use his 
■works as a meadow enamelled with flowers, where 
•a purer air gratifies the sense; that, notwith- 
standing the powers of the other comick poets of 
Athens, Menander has always been considered 
•as possessing a salt peculiar to himself, drawn 
from the same waters that gave birth to Venus. 
That., on the contrary, the salt of Aristophanes is 
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bitter, keen, coarse, and corrosive; that one cannot 
tell whether lus dexterity, which has been so much 
boasted, consists not more m the characters than in 
the expression, for he is charged with playing often 
npon words, with airccting antithetical allusions ; 
that he has spoiled the copies which he endeavoured 
to take after nature; that artifice in his plays is 
wickedness, and simplicity brutishness; that his 
jocularity ought to raise hisses rather than laughter; 
that his amours have more impudence than gaiety; 
and that lie has not so much written for men of 
understanding, as for minds blackened with ciny 
and corrupted with debauchery. 

X. After such a chamclcr there pHtlfi, 
seems no need of going fiirtlicr; and cation of A- 
one would think, that it would he 
better to hurj* for ever the memory of so hateful a 
writer, that makes us so poor a recompense for the 
loss of ^Menander, who cannot he recalled. Hut, 
withont showing any mercy to the indecent or ma- 
licious sallies of Aristophanes, any more than to 
Plautus his imitator, oral least the inheritor of his 
genius, may it not be allowed us to do, with respect 
to him, what, if I mistake not, Lucretius* did to 
Ennius, from whose muddy verses he gathered 
jewels? Enm dc slcrcorc gemmas. 

Besides, we roust not believe llmt Plularcb, wlio 
lived roorc than four ages after Menander, and 
more than five after Aristophanes, lias passed so 
exact a judgment upon both, but that it may be 
fit to re-examine it. Plato, the contemporary of 
Aristophanes, thought very diilbrently, at least of 
his genius ; for, in his piece (xdlcd The Entertain- 
* Brumoy has mistaken Lucretius for Virgil, 
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ment, lie gives that poet a distinguished place, and 
makes him speak, according to his character, with 
Socrates himself j from ^Yhich, by the way, it is 
•apparent, that this dialogue of Plato was composed 
before the time that Aristophanes DTote his Clouds 
against Socrates. Plato is likewise said to have 
sent a copy of Aristoiihanes to Dionysius the tyrant, 
with adiice to read it diligently, if lie ivould attain 
a complete judgment of the state of the Atlicnian 
republic. 

Many other scholars have thought, that they 
might depart somewhat from the opinion of Plu- 
tarch. Prischlinus, for example, one of the com- 
mentators upon Aristophanes, though he justly 
allows his taste to be less pure than that of Menan- 
der, has yet undertaken his defence against the 
outrageous censure of the ancient critick. In the 
first place, he condemns without mercy his ribaldiy 
■and obscenity. But this part, so %vorthy of con- 
tempt, and written only for the lower people, 
according to the remark of Boivin, bad as it is, 
after all is not the chief part which is left of Ari- 
stophanes. I will not say with Frischlinus, that 
Plutarch seems in this to contradict himself, and 
in reality commends the poet, when he accuses 
him of having adapted his language to the stage ; 
by the stage, in this place, he meant the theatre of 
■ Farces, on which low mirth and buffoonery was 
^ exhibited. This plea of Frischlinus is a mere cavil ; 
and though the poet had obtained his end, which 
was to divert a corrupted populace, he would not 
have been less a bad man, nor less a despicable 
poet, notwithstanding the excuse of his defender. 
To be able in the highest degree to divert fools 
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«nd libertines, will not make a poet: it is not, 
therefore, by this tlcfencc that we must justify the 
character of Aristophanes. Tlic depraved taste of 
the crowd, .who once drove away Cratimis and his 
company, because the scenes had not low hufToonery 
enotigh for their taste, will not justify Aristophanes, 
since Menander found a way of changing the taste 
by giring a sort of comedy, not indeed so modest 
as Plutarch represents it, but less licentious than 
before. Nor is Aristoidiancs better justined by 
the reason which be himself offers, when lie says, 
that he exhibited debauchery upon the stage, not 
to corrupt the morals but to mend them. The 
sight of gross faviUs is rather a poison than a remedy. 

Tlio apologist has forgot one reason, which ap- 
pears to me essential to a just account. As fiir ns 
wc can judge by appearance, Plutarch Iiad in Ids 
Iiands all the plays of Aristophanes, wliich were at 
least fifty in number. In these he saw more licen- 
tiousness than has come to our hands, though in 
the eleven that are still remaining, there is inucli 
more than could be w ished. 

Plutarch censures him, in tlie second place, for 
playing upon words; and against this charge 
Prischlinus defends him nith less skill. It is im- 
possible to exemplify this in Frcncli, But after 
all, this part 'is so little, that it desen’cd not so 
severe a reprehension, csjiccially since amongst 
those sayings, there arc some so mischievously ma- 
lignant, that they became proverbial, at least by 
the sting of their malice, if not by the delicacy of 
their wit. One example will he- sufficient : speak- 
ing of the tax gatherers, or the excisemen of 
Athens, he crushes them at once by observing, 
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non quod assent '^a.yAoi sad Aa/x<al Tlie "vvord lamicc 
signified roalking spirits, wliicli, according to the 
vulgar notion, devoured men j this inalces tlic spirit 
of tlie sarcasm against tlie tax-gatherers. This can- 
not be rendered in our language *, but if any thing 
as good had been said in France on the like occa- 
sion, it would have lasted too long, and, like many 
other sayings amongst us, been too well received. 
The best is, that Plutarch himself confesses that 
it was extremely applauded. 

The third charge is, a mixture of tragick and 
comick style. This accusation is certainly true ; 
Aristophanes often gets into the buskin : but we 
must examine upon what occasion. Pie does not 
take upon him the character of a tragick \vriter ; 
but, having remarked that his trick of parody was 
always well received by a people who liked to laugh 
at that for which they had been just weeping, he 
is eternally using the same craft; and there is scarce 
any tragedy or striking passage known by memory 
by the Athenians, which he does not turn into 
merriment, by throwing over it a dress of ridicule 
and burlesque, which is done sometimes by chang- 
ing or transposing the words, and sometimes by an 
unexpected application of the whole sentence. 
These are the shreds of tragedy, in which he 
ari’ays the comick muse, to make her still more 
nomick. Cratinus had before done the same 
thing ; and we know that he made a comedy called 
Ulysses, to burlesque Homer and his Odyssey; 
which shows, that the wits and poets are, with re- 
spect to one another, much the same at all times, 
and that it was at Athens as here. I will prove 
this system by facts, particularly with respect to 
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the merriment of Aristoplianes upon our three 
celebrated tragedians. This being the case, tlic- 
mingled style of Aristophanes will, perhaps, not 
deserve so much censure as Plutarch has vented. 
Wc have no need of the Travesty of Virgil, nor 
the parodies of our own time, nor of the Lutrin of 
Boileau, to show us that this medley may have its 
merit upon particular occasions. 

Tiie same may be said in general of his ohscurityy 
his meannesses, and his high flights, and of all the 
seeming inequality of style, whicli puts Plutarch 
in a rage. These censures can never be just upon, 
a poet, whose style has always been allow’ed to be 
perfectly Attick, and of an Atticism which made 
him extremely delightful to the lovers of the Athe- 
nian taste. Plutarch,, perhaps, rather means to 
blame the choruses, of which the language is some- 
times elevated, sometimes burlesque, always very 
poetical, and therefore in appearance not suitable 
to comedy. But the chorus, which had been bor- 
rowed from tragedy, was then all the fashion, par- 
ticularly for pieces of satire, and Aristophanes^ 
admitted them like the other poets of the old, and 
perhaps of ^hc middle comedy ; whereas Menander 
suppressed them, not so much in compliance with his 
own judgment, as in obedience to the publick edicts. 
Ttisnot, therefore, this mixtxireoftragickandcomick 
that will place Aristophanes below Menander, 

The fifth charge is, that he kept no distinction of 
character ; that, for example, he makes women speak 
like orators, and orators like slaves : but it appears 
by the characters which he ridicules, that this ob- 
jection falls of itself. It is sufficient to say, that 
a poet who painted, not imaginaiy characters, but 
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real persons, men well known, citizens wliom lie 
called by tlieir names, and sbowed in dresses like 
tlieir own, and masks resembling tlicir faces, ■^vliom 
he branded in the sight of a whole city, extremely 
haughty and full of derision ; it is sufficient to say, 
that such a poet could never be supposed to miss 
his characters. The applause, which his licentious- 
ness produced, is too good a justification ; besides, 
if he had not succeeded, he exposed himself to the 
fate of Tupolis, who, in a comedy called the 
Drowned Man, having imprudently pulled to pieces 
particular persons, more powerful than himself, 
was laid hold of, and drowned more cffiectually than 
those he had drowned upon the open stage. 

The condemnation of the poignancy of Aristo- 
phanes, as having too much acrimony, is better 
founded. Such was the turn of a species of comedy, 
in which all licentiousness was allowed ; in a nation 
which made every thing a subject of laughter, in its 
jealousy of immoderate liberty, and its enmity to all 
appearance of mle and superiority; for the genius 
of independency naturally produces a kind of satire 
more keen than delicate, as may be easily obseiwed 
in most of the inhabitants of islands, if we do not 
say with Longinus, that a popular government 
kindles eloquence, and that a lawful monarchy 
stifles it ; at least it is easy to discover by the event, 
that eloquence in different governments takes a 
different appearance. In republicks it is more 
sprightly and violent, and in monarchies more in- 
sinuating and soft. The same thing may be said 
of ridicule : it follows the cast of genius, as genius 
follows that of government. Thus the republican 
raillery, particulai’ly of the age which we are now 
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considering, inust have been rougher than that of: 
the age which followed it, for the same reason that 
Horace is more delicate, and Lucilius more pointed. 
A dish of satire was always a delicious treat to hu- 
man malignity j but ' that dish was differently sea- 
soned, as the manners were polished more or less. 
By polished manners I mean that good-breeding, 
that art of reserve and self-restraint, which is tlie 
consequence of dependence. If one was to deter- 
mine the preference due to one of those kinds of 
pleasantry, of wliicli both have their value, there 
would'not need a moment’s hesitation, every voice 
would join in favour of the softer, yet without con- 
tempt of that which is rough, Menander will, 
therefore, be preferred, but Aristophanes will not bo 
despised, ’especially since he was the first who quitted 
that wild practice of satirising at liberty right or 
wrong, and by a comedy of another cast made way 
for the manner of Menander, more agreeable yet, 
and less dangerous. There is yet another distinc- 
tion to be made between the acrimony of the one, 
and the softness of the other j the works of the one 
arc acrimonious, and of the other soft, because the 
one exhibited personal, and the other general 
characters ; which leaves us still at liberty to ex- 
amine, if these different designs might not be exe- 
cuted with equal delicacy. 

We shall know this by a view of the particulars; 
in this place we say only that the reigning taste, or 
the love of striking likenesses, might justify Ari- 
stophanes for having turned, as Plutarch says, art 
into malignity, simplicity into brutality, merriment 
into farce, and amour into impudence ; if in any 
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age a poet could be excused for painting publiclc 

folly and vice in their true colours. 

There is a motive of interest at tlic bottom ■which 

disposed Elian, Plutarch, and many others, to con- 
demn this poet without appeal. Socrates, who is 
said to have been destroyed by a poetical attack, at 
the instigation of two wretches^-', has too many 
friends among good men, to have pardon granted 
to so horrid a crime. This has filled them with 
an implacable hatred against Aristophanes, which 
is mingled with the spirit of philosophy, a spirit, 
wherever it comes, more dangerous than any other. 
A common enemy will confess some good qualities 
in his adversary; but a philosopher, made partial 
by philosophy, is never at rest till he has totally 
destroyed him who has hurt the most tender part 
of his heart ; that is, has disturbed him in his 
adherence to some character, which, like that of 
Socrates, takes possession of the mind. The mind 
is the freest part of man, and the most tender of 
its liberties : possessions, life, and reputation, may 
be in another’s power, but opinion is always inde- 
pendent. If any man can obtain that gentle influence 
by which he ingratiates liimsclf with the under- 
standing, and makes a sect in a commonwealth, 
his followers will sacrifice themselves for him, and 
nobody will be pardoned that dares to attack him 
justly or unjustly, because that truth, real or ima- 
ginary, which he maintained, is now become an 
idol. , Time will do nothing for the extinction of 

* It is not certaii), that Aristophanes did procure the death 
of Socrates : but, liowever, he is certainlj^ criminal for havino-,. 
in the Clouds, accused him publickl}^ of impiety. 
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tKis hatred ; it ^vill be propagated from age to age,* 
and there is no hope that Aristophanes will ever 
be treated with tenderness by the disciples of Plato, 
who made Socrates his hero. Every body else 
may, perhaps, confess, that Aristophanes, tho'ugh 
in one instance a bad man, may nevertheless be a 
good poetj but distinctions, like these, will not 
be admitted by prejudice and passion, and one or 
other dictates all characters, wliether good or bad. 

As I add my omi reasons, such as they are, for 
or against Aristophanes, to those of Erischlinus his 
defender, I must not omit one thing which he has 
forgot, and which, perhaps, without taking in tho 
rest, put Plutarch out of humour, which is that 
perpetual farce which goes through all the comedies 
of Aristophanes, like the character of Harlequin 
on the Italian theatre. WHiat kind of personages 
are clouds, frogs, wasps, and birds? Plutarch, used 
to a comick stage of a very different appearance, 
must have thought them strange things ; and yet 
stranger must they appear to us, who have a newer 
kind of comedy, with which the Greeks were unac- 
quainted. This is what our poet may be charged 
with, and what may be proved beyond lefutatiori. 
This charge comprises all the rest, and against this 
I shall not prqtend to justify hhn. It would bo 
of no use to say, that Aristophanes wrote for an 
age that required shows which filled tlie eye, and 
grotesque paintings in satirical performances ; that 
the crowds of spectators, which sometimes neglected 
Cratinus to thi ong Aristophanes, obliged him more 
and more to comply with the ruling taste, lest he 
should lose the publick favour by pictures more de- 

VOL. HI. D 
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licate and less striking ; that in a state, ^vhere it was 
considered as policy to lay open every thing that had 
the appearance of ambition, singularity, or knavery, 
comedy was become a haranguer, a reformer, and a 
publick counsellor, from whom the people learned 
to talce care oftheirmost valuable interests; and that 
this comedy, in the attempt to lead and to please the 
people, claimed a right to the strongest touches of 
eloquence, and had likewise the power of personal 
painting peculiar to herself. All these reasons, and 
many others, would disappear immediately, and my 
mouth would be stopped with a single word, with 
which everybody would agree: my antagonist would 
tell me, that such an age \vas to be pitied, and 
passing on from age to age, till he came to our 
OAvn, he would conclude flatly, that wc are the only 
possessors of common sense ; a determination with 
which the French are too much reproached, and 
which overthrows all the prejudice in favour of an- 
tiquity. At the sight of so many happy touches, 
which one cannot help admiring in Aristophanes, 
a man might, perhaps, be inclined to lament that 
such a genius was thrown into an age of fools : but 
what age has been without them ? And have not wc 
ourselves reason to fear, lest posterity should judge 
of Moliere and his age, as wc judge of Aristopha- 
nes? Menander altered the taste, and w'as ap- 
plauded in Athens ; but it w'as after Athens was 
changed. Terence imitated him at Rome, and ob- 
tained the preference over Plautus, though Caesar 
called him but a demi-Menander, because he ap- 
pears to want that spirit and vivacity which he calls 
the coTTiica. We are nowweaiy of the manner 
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Menander and Terence, and leave them for Mo- 
Here, who appears like a new star in a new course. 
.Who can answer, that in such an interval of time 
as has past between these four writers, there ivill 
not arise another author, or another taste, that may 
bring Moliere, in his turn, into neglect ? Without 
going further, our neighbours, the English, think 
ho wants foice and fire. Wliether they are right, 
or no, is another question ; all that I mean to ad- 
vance is, that we are to "fix it as a conclusion, that 
comick authors must grow obsolete with the modes 
of life, if we admit any one age, or any one cli- 
mate, for the sovereign rule of taste. But let us 
talk, wth more exactness, and endeavour by an ex- 
act analysis to find out what there is in comedy, 
whether of Aristophanes and Plautus, of Me- 
nander and Terence, of Moliere and his rivals, 
which is never obsolete, and must please all ages 
and all nations. 

XI. I now speak particularly of 
comedy j for we must observe, that 
between that and other worksofli- 
terature, especially tragedy, there is 
an essential difference, which the 
enemies ef antiquity will net under- 
stand, and which I shall endeavour palpably to 
show. 

All works show the age in which they are pro- 
duced 5 they carry its stamp upon them ; the man- 
ners of the times are impressed by indelible marks. 
If it be allowed, that the best of past times wei’c 
lude in comparison with ours, the cause of the an- 
cients is decided against them; and the want of 

D 2 
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difference be- 
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politeness, with which their worhs are cliarged in 
our days, must be generally confessed. History 
alonescems to claim exemption from this accusation. 
Nobody will dare to say of Ilcrodotus or Thucy- 
dides, of Livius or Tacitus, that w'hich has been 
said without scruple of Homer and the ancient poets. 
Tlie reason is, that histoiy talccs the nearest way to 
its purpose, and gives the characters and practices 
of nations, be they what they will ; it has no dc- 
pcndance upon its subject, and offers nothing to 
examination, but the art of the narrative. An 
history ofChina well written, would pi casca French- 
man as w'ell as one of France. It is otherwise with 
mere works of genius, they depend upon their 
subjects, and consequently upon the characters and 
the practises of the times in which they were written ; 
this at least is the light in which they are beheld. 
This rule of judgment is not equitable j for, as I 
have said over and over, all the orators and the 
poets are painters, and merely painters. • Tliey ex- 
hibit nature as it is before them, influenced by tlie 
accidents of education, which, without chanfrinc: it 
entirely, yet give it, in different ages and climates, 
a different appearance ; but we make their success 
depend in a great degree upon their subject, that 
is, upon circumstances which we measure by the 
circumstances of our own days. According to this 
prejudice, oratory depends more upon its subject 
than history, and poetry yet more than oratoiy. 

, Our times, therefore, show more regard to Hero- 
dotus and Suetonius, than to. Demosthenes and 
Cicero, and more to all these- than to Homer or 
Virgil. Of this prejudice, there ai'e regular o-rn- 

O JO 
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Nations'; and to come back to tbe point ivbicb we 
have left, we show, for the same imperceptible rea- 
son, less regard to tragick poets than to others. 
The reason is, that the subjects of their paintings 
are more examined than the art. Thufe comparing 
tbe Acliilles and Hippolytiis of Euripides, ivith 
those of Racine, we drive them off the stage, with- 
out considering that Racine’s heroes will be driven 
off, in a future age, if the same rule of judgment 
be followed, and one time be measured by another. 

Yet tragedy having the passions for its object, 
is not wholly exposed to the caprice of our taste, 
which would make our own manners the rule of 
human kind j for the passions of Grecian heroes 
are often dressed in external modes of appearance 
that disgust us, yet they breakthrough the veil when 
they arc strongly marked, as we cannot deny them 
to be in Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. The 
essence then gets the better of the' circumstance. 
The passions of Greece and France do not so much 
differ by the particular characters of particular ages, 
as they agree by the participation of that which be- 
longs to the same pasrion in all ages. Our three 
tragick poets will, therefore, get clear by suffering 
only a little ridicule, which falls directly upon their 
times 5 but these times and themselves will be well 
recompensed by the admiration which their art will 
in’csistibly enforce. ^ ’ 

. Comedy is in a more lamentable situation ; for,’ 
not only its object is the ridiculous, which, though 
in reality always the same, is so dependant on cus- 
tom as to change its appearance with time, and with 
place; butthenrt of a comick writer is,4b lay hold 
of that species of the ridiculous which will catch 
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the spectators of the present hour, without regard 
to futurity. But,. though comedy has attained its 
end, and Averted the pit, for which it was written ; 
if it goes down to posterity, it is in a new world, 
where it is no longer known ; it becomes there quite 
a foreigner, because there are no longer the same 
originals, nor the same species of the ridiculous, 
nor the same spectators, but a set of merciless 
readers, who complain that they are tired with it, 
though it once filled Athens, Rome, or Paris, with 
merriment. This position is general, and com- 
prises all poets and all ages. To say all at once, 
comedy is the slave of its subject, and of the reign- 
ing taste ; tragedy is not subject to the same degree 
of slavery, because the ends of the two species of 
poetry are different. For this reason, if we sup- 
pose that in all ages there are criticks who measure 
every thing by the same rule, it will follow, that if 
the comedy of Aristophanes be become obsolete, 
that of Menander likewise, after having delighted 
Athens, and revived again at Rome, at last suf- 
fered by the force of time. The Muse of Moliere 
has almost made both of them forgotten, and would 
still be walking the stage, if the desire of novelty 
did not in time make us weary of that which we 
have too frequently admired. 

Those who have endeavoured to render their 
judgment independent upon manners and customs, 
and of such men there have been always some, have 
not judged so severely either of times, or of writers ; 
they have discovered that a certain resemblance runs 
through all polished ages, which are alike in essen- 
tial things, and differ only in external manners, 
which, if we except religion, are things of indiffe- 
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rence j that wherever there is genius, politeness, 
liberty, oriplenty, there prevails an exact and de- 
licate .taste, which, however hard to be expressed, 
is felt by those that were born to feel it; that Athens, 
the inventress of all the arts, the mother first of the 
Roman and then of general taste, did not consist 
of stupid savages ; that the Athenian and Augus- 
tan ages having always been considered as times 
that enjoyed a particular privilege of excellence, 
though we may distinguish the good authors from 
the bad, as in our own days, yet we ought to sus- 
pend, the vehemence of criticism, and proceed with 
caution and timidity before we pass sentence upon 
times and miters, whose good taste has been uni- 
versally applauded. This obvious consideration 
has disposed them to pause ; they have endeavoured 
to discover the original of taste, and have found 
that there is not only a stable and immutable beauty, 
as there is a common understanding in all times and 
places, which is never obsolete ; but there is another 
kind of beauty, such as we are now treating, which 
depends upon times and places, and is therefore 
changeable. Such is the imperfection of every thing 
below, that one mode of beauty is never found with- 
out a mixture of the other, and from these two 
blended together results what is called the taste of 
an age. I am now speaking of an age sprightly and 
polite, an age which leaves works for a long time 
behind it, an age which is imitated or criticised 
when revolutions have thrown it out of sight. 

Upon this incontestable principle, which supposes 
a beauty universal and absolute, and a beauty like- 
wise relative and particular, which are mingled 
through^one work in very different proportions, it 
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is Gasy to give an account of the contravy judgments 
passed on Aristophanes. If we consider him only 
with respect to the beauties, wliich, thougli they do 
.not please us, delighted the Athenians, we shall con- 
demn him at once, though even this sort of beauty 
may sometimes have its original in universal beauty 
carried to extravagance. Instead of commending 
him for being able to give merriment to the most 
refined nation of those days, we shall proceed to 
place that people with all their atticism, in the rank 
of savages whom we take upon us to degrade because 
they have no other qualifications but innocence and 
plain understanding. But have not likeu'ise 
amidst our more polished manners, beauties merely 
fashionable, which make part of our writings as of 
the writings of former times 5 beauties of which our 
self-love now makes us fond, but which, perhaps, 
will disgust our gi’andsons ? Let us be more equit- 
able, let us leave this relative beauty to its real value 
more or less in every age: or, if we must pass judg- 
ment upon it, let us say that these touches in Ari- 
stophanes, Menander, andMolierc, were well struck 
off in their own time ; but, that comparing them 
with true beauty, that part of Aristophanes was a 
colouring too strong, that of Menander w\as too weak, 
and that of Moliere was a peculiar varnish fonned 
of one and the other, which, without being an imi- 
tation, is itself inimitable, yet depending upon time, 
which will efface it by degrees, as our notions, which 
are every day changing, shall receive a sensible alte- 
ration. Much of tliis has already happened since 
the time of Moliere, who, if he was now to come 
again, must take a new road. 

With respect to unalterable beauties, of wliich 
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comedy admits much fewer than tragedy, when they 
are the subject of our consideration, we must not 
too easily set Aristophanes and Plautus below jMc- 
nander and Terence. ^Vc may properly hesitate 
with Boileau, whether we shall prefer the Trench 
comedy to the Greek and Latin. Let us only give, 
like him, the great rule for pleasing in all ages, and 
the key by which all the difficulties in passing judg- 
ment may be opened. Tliis rule and this key arc 
nothing else but the ultimate design of the comedy. 

Ctudlez la cour, ct connoisscz la viHc: 

X.*unc ct r autre cst toujours cn modcics fcrii'Ic. 

C’cat par-la que Moljcrc illustrant 6cs CervU 
Peut*tlrc do son art cut rcmporif le prix, 

Si moins ami da pcupic cn scs doctes pcloturcs 
li n'ctit pont fait souvent gritnaccr scs figures, 

Quittfi pour Ic bouffoo Pogrcable ct lo fin, 

Et tans lionte 4 Tcrcncc oHi4 Tabarin*. 

In tnith, Aristophanes and Plautus united buf- 
foonery and delicacy in a greater degree tlmn 
Moliere; and for this they may be blamed. That 
which then pleased at Athens and at Koine, was a 
transitory beauty, which had not sufficient founda- 
tion in truth, and therefore the taste changed. But, 
if we condemn those ages for this, what age shall 
nc spare? Let us refer every thing to permanent 
and universal taste, and we sliall find in Aristo- 
phanes at least as much to condemn as censure. 

XII. But before ne go on to liis , 

works, it may be allowed to make unilorm than 
some reflections upon tragedy and 
comedy. Tragedy, though different according to 
the difference of times and writers, is uniform in its 


* Boileau Art. Poet, chant 3. 
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nature, beiii" founded upon the pre^oon^, v/hidt 
never chanj^e. "With eouiedy it t*' otlei'M-*-. 
Wlintcvcr diderence then: h helv/een Ivrliylu , 
.Sophocles, and l^Airipides; helv/e.*n ('onu-ilh' nnd 
llacinc; between the French and the (in t i-, if 
will not be found sufiicient to constitute more thrui 


one species of tragedy. 

Tlie \vorUs of tliose great masters are, in route 
respects, like the scti-nymphs, ol uhorn Ovid svys, 
“ Tiiat tbeir faces were not the same, yet so mtsrh 
alike that they mitrht he known to he si .ter;..” 


Facies non omntf»ti'? t>na, 

Ncc diver.*.a tanicn, qnalcm ticctf i'"c s iTohhv.. 


The reason is, that the same passlojts j^ive action 
and animation to them all. M-'ith re.-.peet to the 
comedies of Aristophanes and Plautus, Menattder 
and Terence, Moliore and his imitator.-., if we com- 
pare them one with .another, we sludi fitui .something 
of .a family likcnc.s.s, but much less strongly marketl, 
on account of the different appeaninee uhieh ridi- 
cule and pleasantry take from the different mantu’r.s 
of every age. They will not pa.ss for si.sters, ijut 
for very distant rchations. 'J he musx* of A 1x10. 
phancs and Plautus, to speak of her with justice, is 
a baccliaual at least, whose nialignaut tomnie is 
dipped in gall, or in poison dangerous as that of 
tlie aspic or viper; but whose burst.s of malice, ami 
sallies of wit, often give a blow where it is not ev- 
pected. The muse of Terence, and consetpiently 
of Menander, is an artless and unpainted beauty, 
of easy gaiety, whose features are rather delicate 
than striking, rather soil than strong, rather phiin 
and modest than great and haughty, but jdways 
perfectly natural. 
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Cc ne’st pas un portrait, une imago ecmblablc : 

C’cst un fils, un amant, un ptrc %tritablc. 

The muse of MoUcrc is not always plainly 
dressed, but takes airs of quality, and rises above 
her original condition, so as to attire herself grace- 
fully in magnificent apparel. In her manners she 
mingles elegance with foolery, force with delicacy, 
and grandeur, or even haughtiness, with plainness 
andmodcsty. If sometimes, to please the people, 
she gives a loose to farce, it is only the gay folly 
of a moment, from which she immediately returns, 
and nhich lasts no longer than a slight intoxication. 
The first might bo painted encircled with little 
satyrs, some grossly foolish, the others delicate, hut 
all extremely licentious and malignant; monkeys 
always ready to laugh in your face, and to point 
out to indiscriminate ridicule, the good and the bad. 
Tlie second may be shorni encircled with geniuses 
full of softness and of candour, taught to please by 
nature alone, and whose honied dialect is so much 
the more insinuating, as there is no temptation to 
distrust it. The last must be accompanied with the 
delicate laughter of the court, and that of the city 
somewhat more coarse, and neither the one nor the 
other can be separated from her. TIic muse of 
Aristophanes and of Plautus can never be denied 
the honour of sprightlincss, animation, and inven- 
tion ; nor that of Menander and Terence the praise 
of nature and of delicacy; to that of Molicre must 
be allowed the happy secret of uniting all the pi- 
quancy of the former, with a peculiar art which 
they did not know. Of these three sorts of merit, 
let us show to each the justice that is due, let us in 
each separate the pure and the true from the false 
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gold, without approving or condemning either the 
one or the other in the gross. If we must pro- 
iibuncc in general upon the taste ol their wiltings, 
we must indisputably allow that jMcnandcr, rercnce, 
and Molierc, will give most pleasure to a decent au- 
dience, and conserpicntly that they ji})proach nearer 
to the true beauty, and have less mixture orbenuties 
purely relative, than Plautus and Anstophanes. 

If we distinguish comedy ])y its sulyects, we shall 
find three sorts among the Gi'ccks, and as many 
among the Latins, all dilfercntly dressed : if we 
distinguish it by ages and authors, we shall again 
find three sorts ; and wo shall find three sorts a third 
time if wc regard more closely the subject. As 
the ultimate and general ndes of all these sorts of 
comedy are the same, it will, perhaps, he agreeable 
to our purpose to sketch them out before we give 
a full display of the last class. I can do nothing 
better on this occasion than transcribe the twenty- 
fifth reflection of llapiii upon poetry in particular. 
General rules XIII. “ Comedy, says lie"", is a ro- 
of comedy. presentation of common life: its end 
is to show. the faults of particular characters on the 
stage, to correct the disorder of the people by the 
fear of ridicule. Thus ridicule is the essential part 
of a comedy. Ridicule may be in words, or in 
things ; it may be decent, or grotesque. To find 
■what is ridiculous in every thing, is the gift merely 
of nature j for all the actions of life have their 
bright and their dark sides ; something serious, and 
something merry. But Aristotle, who has given 
rules for drawing tears, has given none for raising 
laughter *, for this is merely the work of nature, 
* Reflections sur la Poet. p. 154. Paris, 1C84. 
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and must proceed from gemus, witli very little help 
from art or matter, nic Spaniards have n turn to 
/ind the ridicule in things much more than we : 
and the Italians^ who arc natural comedians, have 
abetter turn for expressing it; their language is 
more proper for it than ours, liy an air of droller)' 
which it can put on, and of which ours may become 
capable when it shall be brought nearer to perfec- 
tion. In short, that agreeable tuni, that gaiety 
which vet maintains the delicacy of its charac- 
ter without falling Into dullness or into bunbonerj', 
that elegant raillery which is the flower of fine wit, 
is the qualification which comcily requires. We 
must, however, remember that the Inie nrtificial 
ridicule, which is required on the theatre, must be 
onlya transcript of the ridicule which nature affords. 
Comedy is naturally written, when, being on the 
theatre, a man can fancy himsclfin n pri^Tilc family, 
or a particular part of the town, and meets with 
nothing but what he really meets with in the world j 
for it is no real comedy in which a man does not 
sec his own picture, and find his own manners and 
those of the people among whom he lives. Me- 
nander succeeded only by this art among the 
Greeks: and the Jlomans, when tlicy sat at 
Terence’s comedies, imagined thcm'^clvcs in a pri- 
vate party) for they found nothing there which 
they had not been used to find in common com- 
pany, The great art of comedy is to adhere to 
nature without deviation ; to have general senti- 
ments and expressions which all the world .can 
understand : for the writer must keep it always iu 
•his mind, that the coarsest touches after nature will 
please more than the most delicate with which na- 
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ture is inconsistent. However, low and mean words 
should never be allowed upon the stage, if they arc 
not supported with some kind of wit. 1 rovcrhs 
and vulgar smartnesses can never be suffered, un- 
less they have sometliing in them of nature and 
pleasantry. This is the universal principle of 
comedy j whatever is represented in this manner 
must please, and nothing can ever please without 
it. It is by application to the study of nature 
alone that we arrive at probability, ^vliich is the only 
infallible guide to theatiical success : without this 
probability every thing is defective, and that which 
has it, is beautiful : he that follows this, can never 
go wrong ; and the most common faults of comedy 
proceed from the neglect of propriety, and the 
precipitation of incidents. Care must likewise be 
taken that the hints, made use of to introduce the 
incidents, are not too strong, that the spectator 
may enjoy the pleasure of finding out their mean- 
ing : but commonly the weak place in our comedy 
is the untying of the plot, in which avc almost al- 
ways fail, on account of the difficulty which there 
is in disentangling of what has been peiplexed. 
To perplex an intrigue is easy, the imagination 
does it by itself 5 but it must be disentangled mere- 
ly by the judgment, and is, therefore, seldom done 
happily : and he that reflects a very little, will 
find that most comedies are faulty by an unnatural 
catastrophe. It remains to be examined whether 
■comedy will allow pictures larger than the life, that 
this strength of the strokes may make a deeper 
impression upon the mind of the spectators ; that 
is, if a poet may make a covetous man more covet- 
ous, and a peevish man more impertinent and more 
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ttoublefiome tlian he really is* To which I answer, 
that this was the practice of Piautus, whose aim was 
to please the people ; bnt that Terence, who wrote 
for gentlemen, confined himself within the compass 
of nature, and represented vice without addition or 
aggravation. However, these extravagant cliarac- 
ters, such as the Citizen turned Gentleman, and 
the Hypochondriac Patient of Moliere, have lately 
succeeded at court, where delicacy is carried so far; 
but every thing, even to provincial interludes, is 
well received if it has but merriment, for w'e had 
rather laugh than admire. Tlicse arc the most 
important rules of comedy.** 

XIV. These rules, indeed, arc com- Three sorts 
mon to the three kinds which I liavc in of comedy, 
hiy mind ; but it is necessary to distinguish each 
from the rest, which may be done by diversity of 
matter, which always makes some diversity of man- 
agement. Tlic old and middle comedy simply rc- 
picsented real adventures: in the same way some 
passages of history and of fable might form a class 
of comedies, which should resemble it without 
having its faults ; such is the Amphitryon. How 
inany moral tales, how many adv’cntures ancient 
and modern, how mahy little fables of ASsop, of 
Phmdrus, of Fontaine, or some other ancient poet, 
would make pretty exhibitions, if they were all 
made use of as materials by skilful hands ? And 
have we not seen some like Timon the Man Hater, 
that have been successful in this way ? This sort 
chiefly regards the Italians* The ancient exhibi- 
tion called a satyre, because the satyrs played their 
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part in it, of wliicli wc Imvcuo oilier instance tlmn 
the Cyclops of ]'hiripi(lcs, has, without douhl, }^iven 
occasion to the pastoral comedies, for which we are. 
chiefly indebted to Italy, and which are there more 
cultivated than in I'h-ancc. It is, liowever, a kind 
of exhibition that wotdd liave its eliarms, if it was 
touched with elegance and without meanness ; it 
is the pastoral put into action. 'I’o eoneinde, tliu 
new comedy, invented by jMenander, has jiroduced 
the comedy properly so called in our times, litis 
is' that which has for its sultjcct general pictures 
of common life, and feigned names and adventures, 
whether of the court or of' the city. 'J1iis tltird 
kind is incontestably the most noble, and has re- 
ceived the strongest sattetion from custom. It is 
likewise the most diflicidt to perform, Iteeause it is 
merely the work of invention, in which the jioet 
has no help from real passages, or persons, which 
the tragick poet always makes use of. ^\’ho knows 
but by deep thinking, another kind of comedy may 
be invented •wholly dilFercnt from the three ^vliich 
I have mentioned j such is the fruitfulness of 
comedy: but its course is already too wide for the 
discoveiy of new fields to be wished, and on ground 
where tve are already so apt to stumble, nothitig is 
so dangerous as novelty imperfectly understood. 
This is the rock on wdiich men liavc often split in 
every kind of pursuit j to go no further, in that of 
grammar and language : it is better to endeavour 
after novelty in the manner of expressing common 
things, than to hunt for ideas out of tlic way, in 
which many a man loses himself. The ill success 
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of that-odd composition Tragick Comedy, a monster 
wliolly unknonm to antiquity, snlTicicntly sho^vs the 
danger of novelty in attempts like tliese.* 

. XV. To finish the parallel of the Whethertrage* 
two dramas, a question may be revived 
equally common and important, which lo witc. 
has been oftener proposed than well decided: it is, 
whether comedy or tn^edy be most easy or difficult 
to be well executed. I sliall not bare the temerity 
to determine positively a question which so many 
great geniuses have been afraid to decide: but if 
it be allowed to every literary man to give his rca- 
son for and against aancrc work of genius, consi. 
dered without respect to its good or bad tendency, 
I shall in a few* w'ords give my opinion, drawn 
from the nature of tlic \wo woiks, and t)ic qualifi- 
cations they demand. Horace* proposes a question 
nearly of the same kind : ** It Ims been inquired, 
whether a good poem be the work of art or nature: 
for my part I do not see much to be done by art 
without genius, nor by genius without knowledge. 
The one is necessary to the other, and the success 
depends upon their co-opcration.’Mf we should en- 
deavour to accommodate matters in imitation of this 
decision of Horace, it w'crc easy to say at once, that 
supposing two geniuses equal, one tragick and the 
other comick, supposing the art likewise equal in 
each, one would be as easy or difficult as the other ; 
but this, though satisfactory in. the simple question 
put by Horace, will not be sufficient here. Nobody 
can doubt but genius and industiy contribute their 
part to every thing valuable, and 'particularly to 
* Poet. V. 407. 
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good poetry. But if genius and study were to be 
weighed one against the other, in order to discover 
which must contribute most to a good work, the 
question would become more curious, and, perhaps, 
very difficult of solution. Indeed, though nature 
must have a great part of the expense of poetry, yet 
no poetry lasts long that is not very correct : the 
balance, therefore, seems to incline in favour of 
correction. For is it not known, that Virgil, ^vith 
less genius than Ovid, is yet valued more by men 
of exquisite judgment ; or, without going so far, 
Boileau, the Horace of our time, who composed 
with so much labour, and asked Moliere where he 
found his rhyme so easily, has said, “ If I w’ritc 
fourwords, I shall blot out three j” has not Boileau, 
by his polished lines, retouched and retouched a 
thousand times, gained the preference above the 
works of the same Moliere, wliich are so natural, 
and produced by so fruitful a genius 1 Horace ^Yas 
of that opinion, for when he is teaching tlie waiters 
of his age the art of poetry, he tells them in plaui 
terms, that Rome would excel in writing as in arms, 
if the poets were not afraid of the labour, patience, 
and time required to polish theirpieces. He thought 
eveiy poem w^as bad that had not been brought ten 
times back to the anvil, and required that a w'ork 
should be kept nine years, as a child is nine months 
in the womb of its mother, to restrain that natural 
impatience which combine with sloth and self-love 
to disguise faults j so certain is it that correction is 
the touchstone of writing. 

O 

- The question proposed comes back to the compa- 
rison which I have been making between genius and 
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coirection, since iVe arc now engaged in inquiring 
whctliei* there h more or less dlfRculty in writing 
tragedy or comedy : for as \\c must compare nature 
and study one with another, since they must both 
concur more or less to malce a poet j so if w’c will 
compare the labours of two clifTcrcnt minds in dif- 
ferent kinds of wlting, wc must, with regard to 
the authors, compare the force of genius, and with 
reject to the 6omposition, the difficulties of the task. 
* Tlie genius of tlie tra^ck and comick 'inatcr will 
be easily allowed to lie remote from each other. 
Every performance, be what it will, requires a turn 
of mind which a man cannot confer upon himself : 
it is purely tlic gift of nature, which determines 
those w’ho have it, to pursue, almost in spite of 
themselves, the taste which predominates in their 
minds. Pascal found in his childhood, thot lie w'as 
a mathematician, and Vandyke that he was bom a 
painter. Sometimes this internal diicction of the 
mind does not make such evident discoveries of 
itself; but it is rare to find Corneilles who have 
lived long without knowing that they were poets. 
Corneille having once got some notion of his 
powers, tri6d a long time on all sides to know what 
particular direction he should take. He liad first 
made an attempt in comedy, in an age wdien it was 
yet so gross in France that it could give no plea- 
sure to polite persons. Mclite was so well received 
when he dressed her out, that she gave rise to a 
new species of comedy and comedians. Tins suc- 
cess, which encouraged Corneille to pursue that sort 
of comedy of which he was the first inventor, left 
him no reason to imagine, that he was one day to 
produce those master-pieces of tragedy, whicli his 

e£ 
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muse displayed afterwards with so much splendour ; 
and yet less did he imagine, that his comick pieces, 
which, for want of any tliat were preferable, were 
then very much in fashion, would he eclipsed by 
another genius* formed upon the Greeks and Ho- 
mans, and who would add to their excellencies im- 
provements of hisown, and that thismotlish comedy, 
to which Corneille, as to his idol, dedicated his la- 
bours, would quickly he forgot. He wrote first 
■ Medea, and afterwards the Cid, and, l)y that ])ro- 
digious flight of his genius, he discovered, though 
late, that nature had formed him to run in no other 
course but that of Sophocles. Ha])]>y genius * that , 
without rule or imitation, could at once take so high 
a flight’, having once, as I may say, made himself 
an eagle, he never afterwards quitted the path, 
which he had worked out for himself, over the heads 
of the writers of his time : yet he retained some 
traces of the false taste which infected the whole 
nation j but even in this, he deserves our admiration, 
since in time he changed it completely by the re- 
flections he made, and those he occasioned. In 
short, Corneille was born for tragedy, as Molicrc 
for comedy. Molierc, indeed, knew liis own ixc- 
nius sooner, and was not less happy in procuring 
applause, though it often liappencd to him as to 
Corneille, 

L’lgnorance ct I’Errcur a ses naissaiitcs pieces 

En habit clc Marquis, en robes dc Comtesses, 

Vinssent pour diffamcr son clicf-d’ccuvre nouveau, 

Et secoiier la tete a I’endroit Ic plus beau. 

’But,, without taking any farther notice of the time 
at which either came to the knowledge of his own 


* Moliere. 
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genius, let us suppose that the powei's of tragedy 
and comedy were as equally shared between ^lolierc 
and Corneille, as they are different in their own 
nature, and then nothing more will remain than to 
compare the several difTiculties of each composition, 
and to rate those difficulties together which arc 
common to both. 

It appeal’s, first, that the tragick poet has in his 
subject an advantage over the comick, for lie takes « 
it from history; and his rival, at least in the more 
elevated and qdciidid comedy, is obliged to fonn 
it by his omi invention. Now*, it is not so easy as 
it might seem to find comick subjects capable of a 
new and pleasing form ; hut history is a source, if 
not mc.\liaustibIo, yet certainly so copious as never 
to leave the genius a-ground. It is true, that in- 
vention seems to have a wider field than history : 
real facts arc limited in their number, hut the facts 
which may be feigned have no end ; but though, 
ill this respect, invention may he allowed to have 
the advantage, is the difficulty of inventing to he 
accounted as nothing? To make a tragedy, is to get 
materials together, and to make use of them like a 
skilful architect ; but to make a comedy, is to build 
like ^sop in the air. It is in vain to boast that 
the compass of invention is as wide as the extent 
of desire : every thing is limited, and the mind of 
man like every thing else. Besides, invention must 
be in conformity to nature ; but distinct and re- 
markable characters are very rare in nature herself. 
Molicre has got hold on the principal touches of 
ridicule. If any man should bring characters less 
strong, he ^vill be in danger of dulncss. Where 
comedy is to be kept up by subordinate personages,- 
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it is ill great clanger. All tlie force of a picture 
must arise from llic jiriiicipal persons, and not from 
tlie mnltitnde clustered up together. In the same 
manner, a comedy, to he good, must he supported 
by a single striking character, and not by under- 
parts. 

But, on the contrary, tragick characters are with- 
out number, though of them the general outlines 
are limited ; but dissimulation, jealousy, jiolicy, am- 
bition, desire of cloininion, and other interests and 
passions, are various without end, jind take a thou- 
sand different forms in (liffercnt situations of his- 
tory ; so that as long as there is tragedy, there may 
be always novelty. Thus the jealous and dissem- 
bling Mithridates, so happily painted by Racine, 
will not stand in the way of a poet who shall at- 
tempt a jealous and dissembling Tiberius. The 
stormy violence of an Achilles will ahvays leave 
room for the stormy •siolence of Alexander. 

But the case is very different with avarice, tri- 
fling vanity, hypocrisy, and other vices, considered 
as ridiculous. It would be safer to double and tre- 
ble all the tragedies of our greatest poets, and use 
all their subjects over and over, as has been done 
with Oedipus and Sophonisba, than to bring again 
upon the stage in five acts a Miser, a Citizen turned 
Gentleman, a Tartuffc, and other subjects suf- 
ficiently known. Not that these popular vices are 
less capable of diversification, or are less varied by 
different circumstances, than the vices and passions 
of heroes ; but that if they 'were to he brought over 
again in comedies, they would be less distinct, less 
exact, less forcible, and, consequently, less ap- 
plauded. Pleasantry and ridicule must he more 
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strongly marked than heroism and pathos, which 
support themselves by their own force. Besides, 
thougli these two things of sodifferent natures could 
support themselves equally in equal variety, which 
is very far from being the case ; yet comedy, as it 
now stands, consists not in incidents, but in cha- 
racters. Now it is by incidents only that characters 
are diversified, as well upon the stage of comedy, 
as upon the stage of life. Comedy, as ^lolierc 
has left it, resembles the pictures of manners drawn 
by the celebrated La Bmycrc. Would any man 
afterhim venture to drawthem overngain, hcwoiild 
expose himself to the fate of those who liavc ven« 
tured to continue them. For instance, what could 
we add to his character ofthc Absent Man? Shall 
we put him in other circumstances? The principal 
strokes of absence of mind will always be the same ; 
and there are only those striking touches which arc 
fit for a comedy, of which the end is painting after 
nature, but with strength aud sprightlincss like the 
designs of Callot. If comedy were among us what 
it is in Spain, a kind of romance, consisting of many 
circumstances and intrigues, perplexed and disen- 
tangled, so as to surprise *, if it was nearly the same 
with that which Corneille practised in his time ; if, 
like that of Terence, it went no farther than to 
draw the common portraits of simple nature, and 
sho%Y us fathers, sons, and rivals ; notwithstanding 
the uniformity, which would always prevail 'as in 
the plays of Terence, and probably in those of ^le- 
nander, whom he imitated in his four first pieces, 
there would always be a resource found either in 
variety of incidents, like those of the Spaniards, 
or in the repetition of the same characters in the 
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way of Terence : but tlie case is now very different , 
tlie publick calls for new characters and nothing 
else. Multiplicity of accidents, and the laborious 
contrivance of an intrigue, arc not now allowed to 
shelter a weak genius that would find great con- 
veniences in that way of writing. Nor does it suit 
the taste of comedy, which requires an air less con- 
strained, and such freedom and ease of manners as 
admits nothing of the romantick. She leaves all 
the pomp of sudden events to the novels, or little 
romances, which were the diversion of the last age. 
She allows nothing but a succession of characters 
resembling nature, and falling in without any ap- 
parent contrivance- Racine has likewise taught 
us to give to tragedy the same simplicity of air and 
action ; he has endeavoured to disentangle it from 
that great number of incidents, which made it rather 
a study than diversion to the audience, and which 
show the poet not so much to abound in invention, 
as to be deficient in taste. But, notwithstanding 
all that he has done, or that we can do, to make it 
simple, it will always have the ad^'antage over co- 
medy in the number of its subjects, because it ad- 
mits more variety of situations and events, which 
give variety and novelty to the characters. A miser, 
copied after nature, will always be the miser of 
Plautus or Moliere j but a Nero, or a prince like 
Nero, will not always be the hero of Racine. Co- 
medy admits of so little intrigue, that the miser 
cannot be shown in any such position as will make 
his picture new ; but the great events of tragedy 
may put Nero in such circumstances as to make 
him wholly another character. 

But, in the second place, over and above the sub- 
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jccts, may we not say something concerning the final 
jmiposo of comedy and tragedy? Tlic purpose of 
the one is to divert, and the other to move ; and of 
these two, which is the easier? To go to the hot-- 
tom of those purposes ; to move is to strike those 
strings of the heart which is most natural, terror 
and pity : to divert is to make one laugh, a thing 
which indeed is natural enough, but more delicate. 
The gentleman and the nistick have both sensibi- 
lity and tenderness of heart, perhaps in greater or 
less degree ; but as they arc men alike, tlic heart 
is moved by the same touches. They both love 
likewise to send their thoughts abroad, and to ex- 
pand ’themselves in merriment; but tlic springs 
which must be touched for tliis purpose, arc not the 
same in the gentleman and the vustick. The pas- 
sions depend on nature, and merriment upon edu- 
cation. Tlio .clown will laugh at a waggery, and 
the gentleman only at a stroke of delicate conceit. 
The spectators of a tragedy, if they have but a lit- 
tle knowledge, are almost all on a level ; but with 
respect to comedy, 'vc have tlircc classes, if not 
more, the people, the learned, and the court. If 
there are certain cases in wliich all may be com- 
prehended in the term people, this is not one of 
those eases. ^Vliatevcr father Rapin may say about 
ity we arc more willing even to admire than to 
laugh. Every man that lias any power of distinc- 
tion, laughs as rarely as the philosopher admires ; 
for we are not to reckon those fits of laughter wdiicli 
are not incited’ by nature, and which arc given 
merely to complaisance, to respect, flattery, and 
good-humour ; such as break out at sayings which 
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pretend to smartness in assemblies. The laughter 
of the theatre is of another stamp. Eveiy reader 
and spectator judges of wit by liis own standard, 
and measures it by his capacity, or by his condition : 
the different capacities and conditions of men make 
them diverted on vei'y different occasions. If, 
therefore, we consider the end of the tragick and 
comickpoet, the comedian must be involved in much 
more diflSlculties, without taking in the obstimctions 
to be encountered equally by botli, in an art which 
consists in raising the passions, or the mirth of a 
great multitude. The tragedian lias little to do 
but to reflect upon his own thought, and draw from 
his heart those sentiments which will certainly make 
their way to the hearts of others, if he found them 
in his own. The other must take many foims, and 
change himself almost into as many persons, as he 
undertakes to satisfy and divert. 

It may be said, that, if genius be supposed equal, 
and success supposed to depend upon genius, the 
business will be equally easy and difficult to one 
author and to the other. This objection is of no 
weight for the same question still recurs, which is, 
whether of these two kinds of genius is more valu- 
able or more rare. If we proceed by example, and 
not by reasoning, we shall decide I think in favour 
of comedy. 

, It may be said, that, if merely art be considered, 
it wiir require deeper thoughts to form a plan just 
and simple ; to produce happy surprises without 
apparent contrivance ; to carry a passion skilfully 
through its gradations to its height j to arrive hap- 
pily to the end by always moving from it, as Ithaca 
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Becfned to fly Ulysses ; to unite the acts and scenes ; 
and to raise by insensible degrees a striking edifice, 
of ^hich the least merit shall be exactness of pro- 
portion. It may be added, that in comedy this'art 
is infinitely less, for there the characters come upon 
the stage with very little artifice or plot : the whole 
scheme is so connected that we see it at once/ and 
the plan and disposition of the parts make a small 
part of its excellence, in comparison of a gloss of 
pleasantry diffused over each scene, which is more 
the happy effect of a lucky moment, than of long 
consideration. ' 

These objections, and many others, which sq 
fruitful a subject might easily suggest, it is not dif- 
ficult to refute : and if we were to judge by the im- 
pression made on the mind by tragedies and come- 
dies of equal excellence, perhaps, when we examine 
those impressions, it will be found that a sally of 
pleasantry, which diverts all the world, required 
more thought than a passage which gave the highest 
pleasure in tragedy j and to this determination we 
shall be morp inclined when a closer examination 
shall show us, that a happy vein of tragedy is open- 
ed and effused at less expense, than a well-placed 
witticism in comedy has required merely to assign 
its place. 

It would be too much to dwell long upon such 
a digression} and as I have no business to decide 
the question, I leave both that and my aiguments 
to the taste of each particular reader, who will find 
what is to be said for or against it. My purpose 
was only to say of comedy, considered as a work of 
genius, all that a man of letters can be supposed to 
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deliver without dcpartinj:^ from liis character, and 
without palliating in any degree the corrupt use 
which has been almost always made of an exhibition 
which in its nature might he innocent ; hut has 
been vicious from the time that it has been infected 
with the wickedness of men. It is not for jjuhlick 
exhibitions that I am now writing, but for literary 
inquiries. The stage is too mucl\ frc(picnted, and 
books too much neglected. Yet it is to the litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome that we arc indebted for 
that valuable taste, which will be insensibly lost liy 
the affected negligence which now prevails of liav- 
ing recourse to originals. If reason has been a con- 
siderable gainer, it must be confessed that taste has 
been somewhat a loser. 

To return to Aristophanes : so many great men 
of antiquity, through a long succession of ages, 
down to our times, have set a value upon his works, 
that we cannot naturally suppose them contenqiti- 
ble, notwithstanding the essential faults with wliieh 
he may be justly reproached. It is sulhcient to say, 
that he was esteemed by Plato and Cicero and to 
conclude by that wliich docs him most honour, but 
still falls short of justification, the strong and 
sprightly eloquence of St. Chrysostom drew its sup- 
port from the masculine and vigorous atticism of 
this sarcastic comedian, to whom the father paid 
the same regard as Alexander to Homer, that of 
putting his works under his pillow, that he might 
read them at night before he slept, and in the 
morning as soon as he awaked. 
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I. Thus I have mven a faithful Summary of 
- , ® /. . . tliefourarticks 

extract of the remains of Aiisto- treated of m 
phancs. Tliat I liave not shown this diicourse. 
them in their tme farm, I am not afraid that any 
body nill complain. I have given an account of 
every thing as far as it was consistent with moral 
decency. No pen, however cynical or heathenish, 
nould venture to produce in open day the horrid 
passages which I have put out of sight j and instead 
of regretting any part that I have suppressed, the 
very suppression will easily show to what degree 
the Athenians were infected with licentiousness of 
imagination and corruption of principles. If the 
taste of antiquity allows us to preserve what time 
and barbarity have hitherto spared, religion and 
yirtue at least oblige us not to spread it befoie the 
eyes of mankind. To end this woik in an useful 
manner, let us examine in a few words the four 
particulars which are most striking in the eleven 
pieces of Aristophanes. 

II. The first isthechaiacterof the Character of 
ancient comedy, which has no likeness ancient co- 
to any thing in nature. Its genius is so 
wild and strange, that it scarce admits a definition. 
In what class of coriiedy must we place it? It ap- 
peals to me to be a species of writing by itself. If 
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we had Plirynicus, Plato, Eupolis, Critiniis Amcip- 
sias, and so many other celebrated rivals of Aristo- 
phanes, of whom all that we can find are a few 
fragments scattered in Plutarch, Athenias, and 
Suidas, we might compare them with our poet, 
settle the general scheme, obseiwe the minuter 
differences, and form a complete notion of their 
comick stage. But for want of all this we can fix 
only on Aristophanes, and it is true that he may 
be in some measure sufficient to furnish a tolerable 
judgment of the old comedy; for if we believe 
him, and Avho can be better credited ? he was the 
most daring of all his brethren the poets, who prac- 
tised the same kind of writing. Upon this suppo- 
sition we may conclude, that the comedy of those 
days consisted in ah allegoiy drawn out and con- 
tinued ; an allegory never very regular, but often 
ingenious, and almost always carried beyond strict 
propriety, of satire keen and biting, but diversified, 
sprightly' and unexpected ; so that the wound was 
given before it was perceiyed. Their points of 
satire were thunderbolts, and their wild figures, 
with their variety and quickness, had the effect of 
lightning. Their imitation was carried even- to 
resemblance of persons, and their common enter- 
tainments was a parody of rival poets joined, if I 
may so express it, with a parody of manners and 
habits. 

. But it would be tedious to draw out to the reader 
that which he will already have perceived better 
than myself. I have ho desigh to anticipate his 
reflections; and therefore shall only sketch' the 
picture, which he must finish by himself: he will 
pursue the subject farther, and form to himself a 
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view of the common and domcstick life of the 
Atlienians, of which this kind of comedy was a 
picture, with some aggravation of the features: he 
will bring within his view all the customs, manners, 
and vices, and the wliolc character of the people of 
Athens. By bringing all these together he vnW 
fix in his mind an indelible idea of a people in 
whom so many contrarieties were united, and who 
in a manner that can scarce be expressed, connected 
nobility w’ith the cast of Athens, wisdom with mad- 
ness, rage for novelty with a bigotry for antiquity, 
the politencsg of a monarchy with the roughness of 
a rcpublick, refinement with coarseness, independ- 
ence with slavery, haughtiness with servile com- 
pliance, severity of manners with debauchery, a kind 
of irrcligion with piety. Wc shall do this in rend- 
ing j as in travelling through dilTcrcnt nations wc 
make ourselves masters of their characters by com- 
bining their different appearances, and reflecting 
upon what w'c sec. 

Ill, The government of Athens xi.egovern- 
makcsafincpartofthcancicntcomcdy. mm of tbc 
In most states the mystery of govern- ■Atlwnians. 
ment is confined within the walls of the cabinet ; 

' even in commonwealths it docs not pass but through 
five or six heads, wlio rule those that think them- 
selves the rulers. Oratory dares not touch it, and 
comedy still less. Cicero himself did not speak 
freely upon so nice a subject as the Roman com- 
monwealth j but the Athenian eloquence was in- 
formed of the whole secret, and searches the re- 
cesses of the human mind, to fetch it ont and expose 
it to the people. Demosthenes, and his contem- 
poraries, speak ivith a freedom at which wc arc 
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astonished, notwithstanding the notion we Imve of 
a popular goveniinent, yet at wliat time but this 
did comedy adventure to claim the same rights 
with civil eloquence ? The Italian comedy of the 
last age, all daring as it was, could for its boldness 
come into no eompetition v/ith the aneient. It 
was limited to general satire, which was sometimes 
carried so far, that the malignity was ovciloohcd in 
an attention to the wild exaggeration, the unex- 
pected strokes, the pungent wit, and the malignity 
concealed under such wild flights as became the 
character of Harlequin. But though it so far re- 
sembled Aristophanes, our age is yet at a great 
distance from his, and the Italian comedy from his 
scenes. But with respect to the liherty of censuring 
the government, there can be no comparison made 
of one age or comedy with another. Aristoidianes 
is the only writer of his kind, and is for that reason 
of the highest value. A powerful state set at the 
head of Greece, is the subject of his merriment, 
and that merriment is allowed hy the state itself. 
This appears to us an inconsistency ; but it is true 
that it was the interest of the state to allow it, 
though not always without inconveniency. It was 
a restraint upon the ambition and tyranny of single 
men, a matter of great importance to a people so 
very jealous of their liberty. Cleon, Alcibiades, 
Lamaclius, and many other generals and magi- 
strates, were kept under by fear of the comick 
strokes of a poet so little cautious as Aristophanes. 
He was once indeed in danger of paying dear for 
his wit. He professed, as he tells us himself, to be 
of great use by his writings to the state j and rated 
his merit so high as to complain that he was not 
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rewarded. But, under pretence of this publick 
spirit, he spared no part of the publick conduct, 
neitlier was government, councils, revenues, popular 
assemblies, secret proceedings in judicature, choice 
of ministers, the government of the nobles, or that 
of the people spared. 

The Achamians, the Peace, and the Birds, are 
eternal monuments of the boldness of the poet, who 
was not afraid of censuring the government for the 
obstinate continuance of a ruinous war, for under- 
taking new ones, and feeding itself with wild ima- 
^nations, and running to destruction as it did for 
an idle point of honour. 

Nothing can be more reproachful to the Athe- 
nians than his play of the Knights, when he repre- 
sents under an allegory that may be easily seen 
through, the nation of the Athenians as an old 
doting fellow tricked by a new man, such as Cleon 
and his companions, who were of the same stamp. 

A single glance upon Lysistrata, and the Female 
Orators, must raise astonishment when the Athe- 
nianpolicy is set below the schemes of women, whom 
the author makes ridiculous for no other reason than 
to bring contempt upon their husbands, who held 
the helm of government. 

The Wasps is written to expose the madness of 
people for lawsuits and litigations, add a multitude 
of initiuities are laid open. 

It may easily be gathered, that notwithstanding 
the wise laws of Solon, which they still professed to 
follow, the government was falling into decay, for 
.we are not to understand the jest of Aristophanes 
in the literal sense. It is plain that the corruption, 
though we should suppose it but half as ipuch as 
VO L. III. r 
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wc arc told, was very great, for it oidcd in the df‘- 
structioii ol Allicus, wliich could scarce raiht* it > 
licad again aflcr it luul been labon l)y Ly.-andcr. 
Tiiougli we consider Aristoplianrs as a cotnicb 
writer who deals in cxaggcnition, attd bring' down 
bis stories to ibcir true standard, we still find that 
the fundamentals of tbeir government fail in alnurT 
all the essential points. Timt llie people W(‘re in- 
veigled l)y men of ambition ; that a.!) councils atid 
decrees liad tbeir original in faciious cnmbin:itio5i.s- ; 
that avarice and private interest unimatetl .'dl tbeir 
policy to the luirt of tbe publiek ; tbal tbeir reve- 
nues were ill managed, tbeir ulHe-; improjCTly treat- 
ed ; that tbeir good citizens were sacrificed, and tin: 
bad put in places ; that a mad cngernc' ': for judi- 
cial litigation took up all tbeir attention vitliin, 
and that war was made without, not in muclt with 


wisdom and }n-ccaiition, as with temerity and goml 
luck j that the love of novelty and b-sliimi in tb.e 
manner of managing the publiek allairs vas a )n:ul- 
ness universally prevalent ; and that blelaiubins 
says in Plutarch, the rcpublick of Athens was con- 
tinued only by the perpetual discord of those that 
managed its affairs. This remedied the dishonour 


by preserving tbc equilibrium, and was kept always 
in action by eloquence and comedy. 

This is what in gcnci-al may Ijc drawn from tlio 
reading Aristopbancs. The sagacity of tbe readers 
will go farther ; they will compare tbe diflerent 
fonns of government by wbicli that tumultuous 
people endeavoured to regulate or increase tbe de- 
mocracy, wbicli forms were all fatal to tbe state, be- 


cause tbey were not built upon lasting foundations, 
and had all in tbemjtbe principles of destruction. 
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A strange contrivance it was to perpetuate a state 
by changing the just proportion which Solon had 
wisely settled between the nobles and the people ; 
and by opening a gate to the skilful ambition of 
those who had art or courage enough to force them- 
selves into the government by means of the people, 
whom they flattered with protections that they 
might more certainly crush them. 

IV. Another part of tlic works of TJic tragick 
Aristophanes are his pleasant reflec- iioets rallied, 
tions upon the most celebrated poets : the shafts 
which he lets fly at the three heroes of tragedy, and 
particularly at Euripides, might incline the reader 
to believe that he had little esteem for those great 
men ^ and that probably the spectators that applaud- 
ed him were of liis opinion. This conclusion would 
not be just, as I have already shown by arguments, 
whicli, if I had not offered them, the reader miglit 
have discovered better than L But that I may leave 
no room for objections, and prevent any shadow of 
captiousness, I shall venture to observe, that pos- 
terity will not consider Racine as less a master of 
the Trench stage because his plays were ridiculed 
by parodies. Parody always fixes upon the best 
pieces, and was more to the taste of the Greeks than 
to ours. At present the high theatres give it up 
to stages of inferior rank 5 but in Athens the comick 
theatre considered parody as its principal ornament, 
for a reason whicli is worth examining. The an- 
cient comedy was not like ours, a remote and de- 
licate imitation ; it \vas the art of gross mimickry, 
and would have been supposed to have missed its 
-aim, had it not copied the mien, the walk,’ the dress, 
the motions of the face of those whom it exhibited. 

r 2 
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Now parody is an imitation of tliis kind ; it is a 
change of serious to Imrlcsfpjc, by a sllglit varia- 
tion of words, inflection of voice, or an imperceptible 
art of mimickry. Parody is to ])oetry as a mask 
to a face. As the tragedies of Escdiyhis, of Sopho- 
cles, and of Euripides, were much in fashion, and 
were known by memory to the people, the ])arodies 
upon them would naturally strike and ])lcasc, when 
they were accompanied by the grimaces of a good 
comedian, who mimicked with archness a serious 
character. Such is the malignity of humaTi nature ; 
we love to laugh at those whom we esteem most, 
and by this make ourselves some recompense for 
the unwilling homage which we pay to merit. The 
parodies upon these poets made by Aristojdiancs, 
ought to be considered rather as encomiums than 
satires. They give us occasion to examine whether 
the criticisms arc just or not in themselves : but 
what is more important, tliey afford no proof that 
Euripides or his predecessors wanted the esteem of 
Aristophanes or his age. The statues raised to 
their honour, the respect paid by the Athenians to 
their -writings, and the careful preseiwation of those 
writings themselves, arc immortal testimonies in 
their favour, and make it unnecessary for me to stop 
any /longer upon so plausible a solution of so frivo- 
lous an objection. 

Frequent ridi- V. Tlie most troublesome diffi- 
cule of the gods, culty, and that which, so far as I 

know, has not yet been cleared to satisfaction, is 
the contemptuous manner in which Aristophanes 
treats the gods. Though I am persuaded in my 
own mind that I have found the true solution of 
this question, I am not sure that it will make more 
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impression than that of M. Boivin, wJio contents 
himself witli saying, that every thing was allowed 
to the comick poets ; and that even Atheism ^vas 
permitted to the licentiousness of the stage : that 
the Athenians applauded all that made them laugh ; 
and believed that Jupiter himself laughed with them 
at the smart sayings of a poet. Mr. Collier, an 
Englishman, in his remarks upon their stage, at- 
tempts to prove that Aristophanes was an open 
Atheist. Eor my part I am not satisfied with the 
account cither of one or the other, and think it bet- 
ter to venture a new system, of which I have already 
dropt some hints in this work. Tlie truth is, that 
the Athenians professed to be great ‘laughers 5 
always ready for merriment on whatever subject. 
But it cannot be conceived ihat Aristophanes 
should, without punishment, publish liimsclf on 
Atheist, unless wc suppose that Atheism was the 
opinion likewise of the spectators, and of the judges 
commissioned to examine the plays ; and yet this 
cannot be suspected of those who boasted them- 
selves the most religious nation, and naturally the 
most superstitious, of all Greece. How can we sup- 
pose those to be Atheists ulio passed sentence upon 
Diagoras, Socrates, and Alcibiades, for impiety? 
Tliesc arc glaring incorisistcncies. To say like M. 
Boivin, for sake of getting clear* of the 'difficulty, 
that Alcibiadcs,’ Socrates, and Diagoras attacked 
religion seriously, and were therefore not allowed, 
but that Aristophanes did it in jest, or was autho- 
rized by custom,’ would be to trifle with the diffi- 
culty, and not to clear it. Though the Athenians 
loved merriment, it is not likely that if Aristo- 
phanes had professed Atheism, they would have 
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spared liim more than Socrates, who had as nnich 
life and pleasantry in his discourses, as the poet in 
his comedies. The pungent raillery of Aiisto-, 
pliancs, and the fondness of tlie Athenians for it, 
are therefore not tlie true reason why the poet was 
spared vdicn iSocrates was condemned. I shall now 
solve the question with great brevity. 

The true answer to this question is given by Plu- 
tarch in his treatise of I'cading of the poets. Plu- 
tarch attempts to prove that youth is not to be pro- 
hibited the reading of the poets ; but to be cau- 
tioned against such parts as may liavc bad effects. 
They are first to he prepossessed with this leading 
principle, that poetry is false and fabulous. lie 
then enumerates at length the fables which Homer 
and other poets have invented about their deities ; 
and concludes thus: “ When therefore there is 
found in poetical compositions any thing strange 
and shocking, with respect to gods, or demi-gods, 
or concerning the virtue of any excel lent and 
renoivned characters, he that should receive these 
fictions as truth would be corrupted by an errone- 
ous opinion : but he that always keeps in his mind 
the fables and allusions, which it is the business of 
poetry to contrive, will not be injured by these 
stories, nor receive any ill impressions upon his 
thoughts, but null be ready to censure himself, if 
at any time he happens to be afraid, lest Neptune 
in his rage should split the earth, and lay open the 
infernal regions.” Some pages afterwards, he tells 
^Us, “ Tliat religion is a thing difficult of compre- 
hension, and above the understanding of poets; 
which it is,” says he, “ necessary to have in mind 
when we read their fables.” 
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■ TIio Pagans therefore had their fables, which 
they distinguislicd from their religion ; for no one 
can ho persuaded that Ovid intended his hleta- 
morplioses as a tnle representation of the religion 
of the Homans. ’ Tlio poets were .allowed their ima- 
ginations nhout their gods, as things which have nO 
regard to the publick worship. Upon this prin- 
ciple, I say, as I said before, there w.a3 amongst 
the Pagans two sorts of religion ; one a poetical, 
and a re.al religion : one practical, the other thea- 
trical ; a mythology for the poets, a theology for 
use. Tlicy had fables, and a worship, which though 
founded upon fable, was yet very dilTcrcnt. 

,1 Diagoras, Socrates, Plato, and the philosophers 
of Athens, with Cicero, their admirer, and the other 
pretended wise men of Koine, are men by them- 
selves. llieso were the Atheists with respect tp 
the ancients. IVo must not therefore look into 
Plato, or into Cicero for the real religion of the 
iPagan-s, as distinct from the fnhiilons, Tlicse two 
authors involve themselves in the clouds, that their 
.opinions may not be discovered. Tlicy durst not 
openly attack the real religion ; but destroyed it 
by attacking fable. 

To distinguish here with exactness the agreement 
or diiference between fable and religion, is not at 
present my intention : it is not easy * to show with 
exactness what w.as the Athenian notion of the 
mature of the gods whom they worshipped. Plu- 
tarch himself tells us, that this was a thing very 
difficult for the philosophers. It is sulficient for 
me that the mythology and theology of the .ancients 
were different at the bottom ; that the names of the 
* Sec St, Paul upon the subject of Ibc Iguoto Deo. 
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gods continued the same ; and that long custom 
gave up one to the capnces of the poets, without 
supposing the other affected by them. Tliis being 
once settled upon the autliority of the ancients them- 
selves, I am no longer surprised to see Jupiter, 
Minerva, Neptune, Bacchus, appear upon the stage 
ill the comedy of Aristophanes ; and at tlie same 
time receiving incense in the temples of Athens. 
This is, in my opinion, the most reasonable account 
of a thing so obscure 5 and I am ready to give up 
my system to any other, by which the Athenians 
shall be made more consistent with themselves; 
those Athenians who sat laughing at the gods of 
Aristophanes, while they condemned Socrates for 
having appeared to dcsjiise the gods of his countrj’. 
The Mimi and VI. A word is now to be spoken 
Pantomimes. Mimi, which had some rela- 

tion to comedy. This appellation was, by the 
Greeks and Romans, given to certain dramatick 
performances, and to the actors that played them. 
The denomination sufficiently show’s, that their art 
consisted in imitation and buffoonciy. Of their 
works, nothing, or very little, is remaining ; so that 
they can only be considered by the help of some 
passages in authors : from which little is to be learned 
that deserves consideration. I shall extract the sub- 
stance, as I did with respect to the chorus, without 
losing time, by defining all the different species, or 
producing all the quotations, which would give the 
reader more trouble than instruction. He that de- 
sires fuller instractions may read Vossius, Valois, 
Saumaises, and Gataker, of whose compilations, 
however learned, I should think it shame to be the 
author. 
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nThe'Mimi had* their original from comedy, of 
•which at its' first 'appearance they made a part ; for 
their 'mimic actors' always played and exhibited 
grotesque dances in the coinedies.i Tlie jealousy 
of rivalship afterwards broke them off from the 
coraick actors, 'and made them a company by them- 
selves. ■ But to secure their reception, they borrowed 
from comedy all its drollery, wildness, grossness, 
and licentiousness. ’ This amusement they added to 
their dances, and they produced what are now called 
farces, orburlettos. These farces had not the re- 
^larity or delicacy of comedies j they were only 
a ‘succession of single scenes contrived to raise 
laughter j formed or unravelled without order and 
without connexion. They had no other end but to 
make the people laugh. Now and then there might 
be good sentences, like the sentences of P. Syrus, 
that are yet left us : but the ground-work was low 
comedy, and any thing of greater dignity drops in 
by chance. We must however imagine, that this 
odd species of the drama rose at length to some- 
what a higher character, since we are told that 
Plato the philosopher laid the Mimi of Sophron 
under his pillow, and they were found there after 
Ills death. But in general we may say with truth, 
that it always discovered the meanness of its ori- 
ginal, like a false pretension to nobility, in which 
the-cheat is always discovered through the con- 
cealment of fictitious splendour. 

These 'Mimi were of two sorts, of which the 
length was different, but the purposes the same. 
The Mimi of one species were short ; those of the 
other long, and not quite so grotesque. These two 
kinds were subdivided into many species, distin- 
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guislicd by tbc dresses Jiiid clinrnctei Sj siicli ns 
shows drunkards, pliysicians, men, and women. 

Thus far of the Greeks. The Romans liaving 
borrowed, of them tlic more noble shows of tragedy 
and comedy, were not content till they had their 
rhapsodies. They had their planipedes, who played 
with flat soles, that they might liavc the more agi- 
lity j and their Sannions, whose head was shaved, 
that they, might box the better. There is no need 
of naming here all who had a name for these diver- 
sions among the Greeks and Romans. I liave said 
enough, and perhaps too much, of this abortion of 
comedy, which drew upon itself the contempt of 
good men, the censures of the magistrates, and the 
indignation of the fathers of the church*. 

Another set of players were called Pantomimes : 
these were at least so far preferable to the former, 
that they gave no offence to the cars. Tliey spoke 
only to the eyes j but with such art of expression, 
that without the utterance of a single word, they 
represented, as we are told, a complete tragedy or 
comedy, in the same manner as dumb Plarlequin is 
exhibited on our theatres. Tliese pantomimes 
among the Greeks first mingled singing with their 
dances ♦, afterwards, about the time of Livius An- 
dronicus, the songs were performed by one part, 
and the dances by another. Afterwards, in the 
time of Augustus, when they were sent for to 
Rome, for the diversions of the people, whom he 
had enslaved, they played comedies without songs 

* It is the licentiousness of the Mimi and Pantomimes, 
against which the censure of the holy fathers particularly 
breaks out, as against a thing irregular and indecent,' With- 
out supposing it much connected with the cause of religion, 
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or vocal utterance ; but by tlie sprigbtliness, ac- 
tivity, and efiScacy of their gestures j or, as Sidonius 
Apollinaris expresses it, clausis faucibus^ et lo~ 
qtiente gestu, they not only exhibited things and 
passions, but even the most delicate distinctions of 
passions, and the slightest circumstances of facts. 
We must not however imagine, at least in my opi- 
nion, that the Pantomimes did literally represent 
regular tragedies or comedies by the mere motions 
of their bodies. We may justly determine, not- 
withstanding all their agility, their representations 
would at last be very incomplete : yet we may sup- 
posei with good -reason, that their action was very 
lively; and that the art of imitation went great 
lengths, since it raised the admiration of the wisest 
men, and made the people mad with eagerness. 
Yet when ive read that one Hylus, the pnpil of one 
Pylades, in the time of Augustus, divided the ap- 
plauses of the people with his master, when they 
represented CEdipus, or when Juvenal tells us, that 
Bathillus played Leda, and otlier things, of the 
same kind, it'is not easy to believe that a single 
man, without speaking a word, could exhibit tra- 
gedies or comedies, and make starts and bounds 
supply the place of vocal articulation. Notivith- 
standing the obscurity of this whole matter, one 
• may know what to admit as certain, or how far a 
representation could be carried by dance, posture, 
and 'grimace. Among these artificial dances, of 
which >Ye know nothing but the names, there vyas 
as early as the time of Aristophanes some extremely 
indecent. These were continued in Italy from the 
time of Augustus, long after the emperors. It was 
a publick mischief, which contributed in some mea- 
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sure to the decay and ruin of the Roman empire. 
To liave a duo detestation of tlicsc liccntiouH 
entertainments, there is no need of any recourse to 
the fathers ; the wiser Pagans tell ns very plainly 
whatthey thought of them. I liavc made this men- 
tion of the Mimi and Pantomimes, only to show 
how the most noble of puhlick spectacles were cor- 
rupted and abused, and to conduct the reader to 
the end through every road, and through all the 
by-paths of human wit, from Homer and Eschylus 
to our own time. 


Wanderings of VII. Tliat we may conclude 

mindrihc principles 

birth and pro- laid down at the beginning, and ex- 

tS JofTo,.- tlirmigli the whole, I aesire 

tations. thc reader to recur to that point 

where I have represented the human mind as he- 
ginning the course of the drama. The chorus was 
first a hymn to Bacchus, produced by accident ; 
art brought it to perfection, and delight made it a 
puhlick diversion. Thespis made a single actor 
play before thc people ; this was the beginning of 
theatrical shows. Eschylus, taking thc idea of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, animated, if I may so express it, 
the epick poem, and gave a dialogue in place of 
simple recitation, puts thc whole into action, and’sets 
it before the eyes, as if it was a present and real 
transaction : he gives the chorus* an interest in the 
scenes, contrives habits of dignity and theatrical de- 


* Eschylus, in my opinion, as well as the other poets his con- 
temporaries, retained the chorus, not merely because it was 
the fashion, but because examining tragedy to the bottom, 
they found it not rational to conceive, that an action great 
and splendid, like the revolution of a state, could pass with- 
out witnesses. 
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corations. In a word, he gives both to (tragedy ; or, 
more .properly, .draws, it, from ,the ^bosom^of the 
epick.poem.fj She made,, her .appearance sparkling 
wth graces, and displayed such majesty as gained 
every heart at the first view. Sophocles considers 
her more, nearly, with the eyes of a critick, and 
finds that' she has something still about her rough 
and s welli ng : he divests her of her false ornaments, 
teaches her a more regular walk, and more familiar 
dignity. Euripides was of opinion, that she ought 
to receive still more softness and tenderness ; he 
teaches her the new art of pleasing by simplicity, 
and, gives her the charms of graceful negligence; 
so that he makes her stand in suspense, whether 
she appears most to advantage in the dress of So- 
phocles sparkling with gems, or in that of Euripides, 
which is more simple and modest. Both indeed 
are elegant ; but the elegance is of different kinds, 
between which no judgment as yet has decided the 
prize of superiority. 

, We can now trace it no farther; its progress 
amongst the Greeks is out of sight. We must 
pass at once to the time of Augustus, where Apollo 
and the Muses quitted their ancient residence in 
Greece, to fix their abode in Italy. But it is vain to 
ask questions of Melpomene ; she is obstinately silent, 
and we only knowfrom strangers her power amongst 
the Romans. Seneca endeavours to make her speak ; 
.but the gaudy show with which he rather loads 
than adorns her, makes us think that he took some 
phantom of Melpomene for the Muse herself. 

Another flight, equally rapid with that to Rome, 
must carry us through thousands of years, from 
Rome to France. There in the time of Lewis XIV. 
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we sec tlic mind of man giving birth to tragedy a 
second time, as if the Greek tragedy bad been 
utterly forgot. In tlie place of Esebylus, we bavc 
our Rotrou. In Corneille we have another Soplio- 
cles, and in Racine a second Euripides. Thus is 
tragedy raised from her ashes, carried to. the utmost 
point of greatness, and so dazzling that she pre- 
fers herself to herself. Surprised to sec herself pro- 
duced again in France in so short a time, and nearly 
in the same manner as before in Greece, she is dis- 
posed to believe that her fate is to make a short 
transition from her birth to her perfection, like the 
goddess that issued from the brain of Jupiter. 

If we look back on the other side to the rise of 
comedy, we shall sec it hatched l)y Margites from 
the Odyssey of Homer, in imitation of her eldest 
sister j but we see her under the conduct of Aristo- 
phanes become licentious and petulant, taking airs 
to herself which the magistrates w'erc obliged to 
crush. Menander reduced her to bounds, taught 
her at once gaiety and politeness, and enabled her 
to correct vice, without shocking the offenders. 
Plautus, among the Romans, to whom "we must now 
pass, united the earlier and the later comedy, and 
joined buffoonery with delicacy. Terence, wlio was 
better instructed, received comedy from Menander, 
andsuipassed his original, as he endeavoured to copy 
it. And lastly, Moliere produced a new species of 
comedy, which must be placed in a class by itself, 
ill opposition to that of Aristophanes, -whose man- 
ner is likewise peculiar to himself. 

But such is the weakness of the human mind, 
that when we review the successions of the drama a 
third time, we find genius falling" from its height, 
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forgetting itself, and led astray by tlic love of no- 
velty, and tbe desire of striking out new paths. 
Tragedy degenerated in Greece from the time of 
Aristotle, and in Rome after Augustus. At Rome 
and Athens comedy produced Slimi, pantomimes, 
burlettas, tricks, and farces, for the sake of variety j 
such is the character, and such the madness of the 
mind of man. It is satisfied iritli having made 
great conquests, and gives them up to attempt 
others, which arc far from answering its expectation, 
and only enables it to discover its owtx folly, weak- 
ness, and deviations. But wliy should we he tired 
with standing still at the tnic point of perfection, 
when it is attained ? If eloquence be wearied, and 
forgets herself a while, yet she soon returns to her 
former point : so \yill It happen to our theatres if 
the French muses will keep the Greek models in 
their view, and not look with disdain upon a stage 
whose mother is nature, whose so\il is passion, and 
whose art is simplicity: a stage, which, to speak the 
truth, docs not perhaps equal ours in splendour and 
elevation, but which excels it in simplicity and pro- 
priety, and equals it at least in the conduct and 
direction of those passions wliicli may properly 
affect an honest man and a Christian, • 

For my part, I shall think myself well recom- 
pensed for my labour, and shall attain the end which 
I had in riew, if I shall in some litjtle measure 
revive in the minds of those who purpose to run 
the round of polite literature, not an immoderate 
and blind reverence, but a true taste of antiquity : 
such a taste as both feeds and polishes the mind, 
.and enriches it by enabling it to appropriate the 
wealth of foreigners, and to exert its natural fer- 
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tility in exquisite productions ; sucli a taste as gave 
tlie Racines, tlie Molieres, the Boileaus, the Fon- 
taines, the Patrus, the Pelessons, and many other 
great geniuses of the last age, all that they were, 
and all that they will always be; such a taste as 
puts the seal of immortality to those works in which 
it is discovered ; a taste so necessary, that without 
it we may be certain that the greatest powers of 
nature will long continue in a state below them- 
selves ; for no man ought to allow himself to be 
flattered or seduced by the example of some men 
of genius, who have rather appeared to despise this 
taste than to despise it in reality. It is true that 
excellent originals have given occasion, without 
any fault of their own, to veiy bad copies. No 
man ought severely to ape either the ancients or 
the modems : but if it was necessary to run into an 
extreme of one side or the other, which is never 
done by a judicious and well-directed mind, it 
would be better for a wit, as for a painter, to enrich 
himself by what he can take from the ancients, than 
to grow poor by taking all from his own stock ; or 
openly to affect an imitation of those moderns whose 
more fertile genius has produced beauties peculiar 
to themselves, and which themselves only can dis- 
play with grace: beauties of that peculiar kind, 
that they are not fit to, be imitated by others; 
though in those who first invented them they may 
be justly esteemed, and in them only. 
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** •— As to aR those tilings which have been puhlisheil 
under the titles of Essay’s, Rcrearhs, Observations, Ac. on 
Shakespeare, (if you cxceptsomc critical notes onMacbctli, 
given as a specimen of a projected edition, ond written os 0]>> 
pears by a man of pa-ts ond genius) the rest ore absolutely 
beloTV fl serious notice."* 

1 fFarburtonU Preface to Shalapeare. E. i 
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, , , l^OTE 1. . - , 

' ' ' ACT I.' SCENE I. ’ 

i I 

Enter three Witches* i ' 

In order to make a true estimate of the abilities 
and merit of a writer, it is always necessary to cx- 
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amine tlie genius of liis age, and tlic opinions of 
liis conteinporavics. A poet who should now inahe 
the whole action of his tragedy depend upon en- 
chantment, and produce the chief events by the 
assistance of supernatural agents, would l)o cen- 
sured as transgressing the bounds of probability, he 
would be banished from the theatre to the nursery, 
and condemned to write Fairy Tales instead of 
Tragedies ; but a survey of the notions that pre- 
vailed at the time ivhen this play was written, ^vill 
prove that Shakespeare was in no danger of such 
censures, since he only turned the system that 
was then universally admitted to his advantage, 
and was far from overburthening the credulity of 
his audience. 

The reality of wtchcraft or enchantment, which, 
though not strictly the same, are confounded in this 
play, has in all ages and countries been credited 
by the common people, and in most by the learned 
themselves. These phantoms have indeed appeared 
more frequently, in proportion as the darkness of 
ignorance has been more gi'oss j but it cannot be 
shown, that the brightest gleams of knowledge have 
at any time been sufficient to drive them out of the 
world. The time in which this kind of credulity 
was at its height, seems to have been that of the 
• holy war, in which the Christians imputed all their 
defeats to enchantment or diabolical opposition, as 
they ascribed their success to the assistance of their 
military saints ; and the learned Mr. Warburton 
appears to believe (Suppl. to the Introduction to 
Don Quixote) that the fii’st accounts of enchant- 
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mcnts were brought into this part of tlie world by 
those who returned from their eastern expeditions. 
But there is always some distance between the birth 
and maturity of folly as of ivickedncss : this opinion 
had long existed, tliough perhaps tlic application 
of it had in no foregoing age been so frequent, nor 
the reception so general. Olympiodorus, in Pho- 
tius*s Extracts, tells us of one Libanius, who prac- 
tised this kind of military magick, and having pro- 
mised Koii ^xflCaptur Irsfytiv, ** tO perform 

great things against the Barbarians without sol- 
ders,” was, at the instances of the empress Placidia, 
put to death, when he was about to have givcnpiroofs 
of his abilities. Tlic empress showed some kindness 
in her anger by cutting him off at a time so con- 
venient for his reputation. 

But a more remarkable proof of the antiquity of 
this notion may be found in St. Chrysostom’s book 
de Sacerdotio, which exhibits a scene of enchant- 
ments not exceeded by any romance of the middle 
age ; he supposes a spectator, overlooking a field of 
battle, attended by one that points out all the various 
objects of horror, the engines of destruction, and 
the arts of slaughter. ^t*yvro H ert •ffapd to7s ivayllits 
frfirooj Sj^ rms ftayya»riai, xai iffXWa; 1) aspo; 
tpspsuhovp, xai ffitrijy yorliehf Svraptty xa) tihv. “Let him 
then proceed to show him in the opposite armies 
horses 'flying by enchantment, armed men trans- 
ported through the air, and every power and form 
of magick.” Whether St. Chrysostom believed that 
such performances were really to be seen in a day 
of battle, or only endeavoured to enliven his de- 
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sci-iption, by adopting the notions of the vulgar, 
it is equally certain, that siicli notions \verc in bis 
time received, and that tliercfore they v’crc not 
imported from the Saracens in a later age j the waivs 
with the Saracens, however, gave occasion to their 
propagation, not only as bigotry naturally discovers 
prodigies, but as the scene of action was removed 
to a greater distance, and distance cither of lime 
or place is sufficient to reconcile weak minds to won- 
derful relations. 

The refoiTnation did not immediately arrive at 
its meridian, and though day w’as gradually in- 
creasing upon us, the goblins of witchcraft still 
continued to hover in the twilight. In the time of 
•Queen Elizabeth was the remarkable tiial of the 
witches of Warbois, whose conviction is still com- 
memorated in an annual Sermon at Huntingdon. 
But in the reign of King James, in which this 
tragedy was written, many circumstances con- 
curred to propagate and confirm this opinion. The 
king, who was much celebrated for his knowledge, 
had, before his arrival in England,' not only exa- 
mined in person a woman accused of witchcraft, 
but had given a very formal account of the prac- 
tices and illusions of evil spirits, the compacts of 
witches, the ceremonies used by them, the manner 
of detecting them, and the justice of punishing 
them, in his dialogues of Dsemonologie, wuitten in 
the Scottish dialect, and published at Edinburgh. 
This book was, soon after his accession, reprinted 
at London ; and as the ready way to gain King 
James’s favour was to flatter his speculations, the 
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system of Doimonologic was immediately adopted 
by all who desired either to gain preferment or not 
to lose it. Tims the doctrine of witchcraft was 
very powerfully inculcated, and as tlic greatest part 
of mankind have no other reason for their opinions 
than that they arc in fasliion, it cannot be doubted 
but this persuasion made a rapid progress, since 
vanity and credulity co-operated in its favour, and 
it had a tendency to free cowardice from reproach. 
The infection soon reached the parliament, who, 
in the first year of King James, made a law, by 
which it was enacted, cli. xii. Tliat “ if any person 
shall use any invocation or conjuration of any evil 
or wicked sjiirltj 2. Or shall consult, covenant with, 
entertain, employ, feed, or reward any evil or 
cursed spirit to or for any intent or puiposcj 3. Or 
take up any dead man, woman, or child out of the 
grave,— or the skin, bone, or any part of the dead 
person, to be employed or used in any manner of 
witchcraft, sorcery, charm, or enchantment; 4. 
Or shall use, practise or exercise any sort of witch- 
craft, sorcery, charm, or enchantment ; 5. 'Whereby 
any person shall be destroyed, killed, wasted, con- 
sumed, pined, or lamed in any part of the body; 
C. Tliat eveiy such person, being convicted, shall 
suffer death.” 

‘ Thus, in the time of Shakespeare, was the doc- 
trine of witchcraft at once established by law and 
by the fashion, and it became not only 'impolite, 
but criminal, to doubt it; and ns prodigies arc 
always seen in proportion as they arc expected, 
witches were every day discovered, and multiplied 
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SO fast in some places, that bishop Hall mentions a 
village in Lancashire, where their number was 
greater than that of the houses. The Jesuits and 

o 

vScctavies took advantage of this universal ciTor, 
and endeavoured to promote the interest of their 
parties by pretended cures of persons afflicted by 
evil spirits, but they were detected and exposed by 
the clergy of the established church. 

Upon this general infatuation Shakespeare might 
be easily allowed to found a play, especially since 
he has followed with great exactness such histories 
as were then thought true ; nor can it be doubted 
that the scenes of enchantment, however they may 
now be ridiculed, were both by himself and his au- 
dience thought awful and affecting, 

NOTE II. 

SCENE II. 

—The merciless Macdonel,— from the Western 
Isles 

Of Kerns and Qallo'w-glmses was supply’d, 

And fortune on his damned quarry smiling 5 
Show’d like a rebels whore. 

Kems are light-armed, and Gallmyglasses 
heavy-armed soldiers. The word quarry has no 
sense that is properly applicable in this place, and 
therefore it is necessary to read. 

And fortune on his damned quarrel smiling. 

Quarrel was formerly used for cause, or for the 
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occasw7i of a quarrel^ and is to be found in that 
«ense in iHollingsbead*s account of the story of 
Macbeth, who, upon the creation of the prince 
of Cumberland, thought, says the historian, that 
he had a just quarrel to endeavour after the 
crown. The ^ense therefore \s fortune miling on 
his execrable causey &C4 


NOTE in. 

If I say sooth, I must report they were 
As cannons overcharged with double cracks, 

So they redoubled strokes upon the foe. 

Mr. Tlieobald lias endeavoured to improve the 
sense of tliis passage b/joltcring the punctuation 
thus : 


They 

'As cannons overcharg’d, with double cracks 
So they redoubled strokes— 

He declares, ivith some degree of exultation, that 
he has tio idea of a emmott charged '^Ith doubk 
Cracls; but surely tlie great authot will not gain 
much by ati aUcration which makes him say of a 
^ hero, that he redoulks strohes wit/t double cracks, 
an expression not more loudly to be applauded, or 
more easily pardoned, than that which is rejected 
in its favour. That a cannon is chaiged xvith 
ihundet or with double thunders may be written, 
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not only without nonsense, but with elegance ; and 
nothing else is here meant by crachSi wliich in the 
time of this writer was a word of such emphasis 
and dignity, that in this play he terms the general 
dissolution of nature the crack of doom. 

There are among Mr. Theobald’s alterations 
others which I do not approve, though I do not 
always censure them ; for some of liis amendments 
are so excellent, that, even when he has failed, he 
ought to be treated with indulgence and respect. 


NOTE IV. 

King. But who comes here ? 

Mai. The worthy Thane of Rosse. 

Lenox. What haste looks through his eyes ? 

So should he look, that seeins to speak things 
strange. 

The meaning of this passage as it now stands is, 
so should he look, that looks as if he told things 
strange. But Rosse neither yet told strange 
things, nor could look as if he told them ; Lenox 
only conjectured from his air that he had strange 
things to tell, and therefore undoubtedly said 

What haste looks thro’ his eyes ? 

So should he look, that teems to speak things strange. 

Jle looks like one that is big 'with something of 
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importance, a metaphor so natural, that it is every 
day used in common discourse. > 


NOTE V. 

I 

, S C E N E. in. 

. Thunder. Enter the three JVitches. 

1st Witch. AVhere hast thou been, sister ? 

2d Witch. Killing ssvinc. 

3d iPitch. Sister, where thou ? 

1st JVitch, A sailor’s svife had ehestmits in her 
lap, 

Andmouncht, and m'ouncht, and mouncht. Give 
mo, quoth 1. 

(1)' Aroint thee, witch, the rump-fed ronyon 
cries. 

Her jhushand’s to Aleppo gone, master o’ th’ 
' Tiger: 

But in a sieve I’ll thither sail, 

And'like a rat without a tail, 

■ I ’ll do— I ’ll do — and I ’ll do. 

2d Witch. I ’ll give thee a wind. 

1st Witch. TIiou art kind. 

3d TPilch, And I another. 

ls< Witch. I myself have all the other. 

And the (2) very points they blow. 

All the quarters that they know. 

It th’ Ship-man’s card — — 
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I will drain him dry as hay ; 

Sleep .§hall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his pent-liousc lid ; 

He shall live a man (3) forbid 5 
Weary sev’n-nights nine times nine, 

Shall he dwindle, peak and pine : 

Tho’ his bark cannot be lost, 

Yet it shall be tempest-tost. 

Look what I have. 

Sc/ Witch. Show me, show me. 

( 1 ) Aroint thee, witch,——— 

In one of the folio editions the reading is anoint 
iJieCf in a sense very consistent with the common 
accounts of witches, who are related to perform 
many supernatural acts by the means of ungents, 
and particularly to fly through the air to the places 
where they meet at their hellish festivals. In this 
sense anoint thee, ’witch, will mean, erwa^, witch, to 
your infernal assembly. This reading I was in- 
clined to favour, because I had met with the word 
aroint in no other place ; till looking into Hearne’s 
Collections, I found it in a very old drawing, that 
he has published, in which St. Patrick is represented 
visiting hell, and putting the devils into great con- 
fusion by his presence, of whom one that is driving 
the damned before him with a prong, has a label 
ipuing out from his mouth with these words, out 
out avOUgtj of ' which the last is evidently the same 
with aroint, and used in the same sense as in this 
passage. 
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(2) And the very points they blow. 

As the nerd very is hero of no other nse th.in 
to fill np the verso, it is likely that Shakespeare 
WTOtc various, which might he e.'isily mistaken for 
very, being either negligently read, hastily pro- 
nounced, or imperfectly heard. 

(3) He shall live a man Jbrlid. 

Mr. Tlicohald has very justly explained Jbrlid 
by accursed, hut without giving any reason of his 
interpretation. To l!d is originidly to pray, ns in 
this Saxon fragment. 

T FT ? 1 t»re, Ac. 

, ' lie is wise that preys & improves. 

As tofurlid therefore implies to proldhit, in 
opposition to the word lid in its present sense, it 
signifies by the same kind of opposition to curse, 
when it is derived from the same svord iri its 
primitive meaning. 


, , NOTE VI. 

' S C E N E V. 

f t 

' The incongruity of all the passages in which 
the Thane of Cawdor is mentioned is very remark- 
able; in the second scene the Tlianes of Rosso 
and Angus bring the king an account of the battle, 
and inform him that Norway 
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Assisted by that most disloyal traytor 
The Thane of Cawdor, ’gan a dismal conflict. 

It appears that Cawdor was taken prisoner, for the 
king says in the same scene, 

Go, pronounce his death, 

And with his former title greet Macbeth. 

Yet though Cawdor was thus taken by Macbeth, 
in arms against his king, when Macbeth is saluted, 
in the fourth scene, Thane of Carjodoi, by the 
Weird Sisters, he asks. 

How of Cawdor ? the Thane of Ca'wdor lives, 

A prosperous gentleman. 

And in the next line considers the promises, that he 
should be Cawdor and Icing, as equally unlikely to 
be accomplished. How can Macbeth be ignorant 
of the state of the Thane of Cawdor, whom he has 
just defeated and taken prisoner, or call him ^pro- 
sperous gentleman who has forfeited his title and 
life by open rebellion ? Or why should he wonder 
that the title of the rebel whom he has overthrown 
should be conferred upon him ? He cannot be sup- 
posed to dissemble his knowledge of 'the condition 
of Cawdor, because he inquires with all the ardour 
of curiosity, and the vehemence of sudden astonish- 
ment ; and because nobody is present but Banquo, 
who had an equal part in the battle, and was equally 
acquainted with Cawdor’s treason. However, in the 
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next scene, liis ignorance still continues ; and, n hen 
Rosse and Angus present him from the king \vith 
his new title, he cries out 

The Tliane of Cawdor li\es. 

'^Vlly do you dress me in his borrowed robes? 

Rosse and Angus, who were the messengers that 
in the second scene informed tlic king of the assist- 
ance gi\cn by Cawdor to the imndcr, liaring lost, 
as well as Macbeth, all memory of what they had 
so lately seen and related, make this answer, 

— AVlicthcr he was 

Combin’d with Non^ay, or did line the rebels 
"With hidden help and vantage, or witli both 
He labour’d in his country’s wreck, I know not» 

Neither Rosse knew what lie had just reported, nor 
Macbeth what ho had just done. Tliis seems not 
to be one of tlie faults that arc to be imputed to the 
transcribers, since, though the inconsistency of 
Rosse and Angus might be rcmo\cd, by supposing 
that their names arc erroneously inserted, and tliat 
only Rosse brought the account of the battle, and 
only Angus was sent to coraplimcut Macbeth, yet 
the forgetfulness of Macbeth cannot be palliated, 
since what he says could not ha\c been spoken by 
any other. 


NOTE VII. 

The thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man,^ 
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. The single state of man seems' to be used by 
Shakespeare for an individual in opposition to a 
comniQivwealth, or conjunct body of men. 

NOTE VIII. 

Macbeth . — Come what come may, 

Tme and the hour runs tliro’ the roughest day. 

I suppose every reader is disgusted at tlic tauto- 
logy in this passage, time and the hour, and will 
therefore willingly believe that Shakespeare ^vrotc 
it thus, 


Come what come may, 

Time! on ! — the hour runs thro’ the roughest day. 

Macbeth is deliberating upon the events which 
are to befal him j but finding no satisfaction from 
his own thoughts, he gi’ows impatient of reflection, 
and resolves to wait the close without harassing 
himself with conjectures, 

Come what come may. 

But to shorten the pain of suspense, he calls 
upon time in the usual style of ardent desire, to 
quicken his motion. 

Time! on! 

He theil comforts himself with the reflection 
that all his perplexity must have an end, 

The hour runs thro’ the roughest day. 
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This conjecture is supported by the passage in the 
letter to his lady, in ■which he says, Th^ rejarr^d 
me to the coming on of time mth Hail King that 
shall be. 


NOTE IX. 

SCENE VI. 

Malcolm, Nothing h\ his life 

Became liim like the leaving it. He died, , / 
As one that had been studied in his death, 

To throw away the dearest thing he oxo'd. 

As *twcrc a careless trifle. ( 

As the word ow^d affords here no sense but such 
as is forced and unnatural, it cannot be doubted 
that it was originally written. The dearest thing he 
own'd} a reading uliicli needs neither defence nor 
explication, i » > i ; 

. ( H ’ 

NOTE X. 

King. There’s no art,, ‘ < j 

To find the mind’s construction In the face. 

The construction of the viind is, I believe, a 
phrase peculiar to Shakespearej it implies the 
frame or disposition of the mind, by wliich it is 
determined to good or ill. 
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NOTE XL 

Macbeth. — The service, nncl the loyalty I owe, 
In doing it, pays itself. Your highness’ part 
Is to receive our duties, and our duties 
Are to your throne and state, children and scn’ants, 
Wliich do but what they should, in doing cvcrj/i/ihig 
Safe to'iifrds yoar love and honour. 

Of the last line of this speech, which is certainly, 
as it is now read, unintelligible, an emendation has 
been attempted, which Mr. "Warburton- and ]Mr. 
Tlieobald have admitted as the true reading. 

Our' duties 

Are to your throne and state, children and sen%ant9, 
Which dobut what they should, in doing cveiy thing 
Fiefs to your love and honour. 

My esteem of these criticks inclines me to be- 
lieve, that they cannot be much pleased with the 
expressions Fiefs to love^ or Fiefs to honour ; and 
that they have proposed this alteration rather be- 
cause no other occurred to them, than because they 
approved it. I shall therefore propose a bolder 
change, perhaps with no better success, but sua 
cuique placent. I read thus, 

Our duties 

Are to your throne and state, children and servants, 
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"Which do but what theyshould, in doing nothing 

Save tow’rds ^oiir love and honour. 

We do but perform our duty when we contract 
all our views to your service, when we act %vith no 
other principle than regard to your love and honour. 

It is probable that this passage was first corrupted 
by writing ^qfe for save, and the lines then stood 
thus, 


' Doing nothing 

Safe tow’id your love and honour. 

^Vlnch the next transcriber observing to be wrong, 
and yet not being able to discover the real fault, 
altered to the present reading. 

’ NOTE XII. ‘ 

» ; , 

S O E N E VII 

^Thou’dst have, great Glamis, 

That which cries, “ thus thou must do if thou 
have it, 

“ And that,*' &c. 

As the object of Macbeth’s desire is here intro- 
duced speaking of itself, it is necessary to read, 

Thou’dst have, great Glamis, 

Tliat which cries, “ thus thou must do if thou 
have me.*' ' 


VOL. HI. 


H 
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NOTE XIIL 

Hie thcc hither. 

That 1 may pour my spirits in thine car, 

And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
That fate and metajihysical aid do seem 
To have thee cromi’d withal. 

For seem the sense evidently directs us to read 
seek. The cromi to which fate destines thcc, and 
which prctci'natural agents c?i(Icavour to hestow 
upon thee. The goldeji rowul is the diadem. 


NOTE XIV. 

Lady Macheih. Co^ie all you spirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
And fill me from the cromi to th’ toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty; make thick my blood, 

Stop up til’ access and passage to remorse, 

That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
Til’ effect and it. 

Mortal thoughts. 

This expression signifies not the thoughts of mor- 
tals, but, murtherous, deadly, or destructive de- 
signs. So in act 5th, 

Hold fast the 7no7'tal sword. 
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And in another place, 

With twenty mortal murthers. 

( 

Nor keep peace between 

Th' effect and it. 

’ ' ’ . . 

The intent of I^ady Macbeth evidently is to ivish 

that no wdmanish tenderness, or conscientious re- 
morse, may hinder her purpose from proceeding to 
effect; but neither this nor indeed any other sense 
is expressed by the present reading, and therefore 
it cannot be doubted that Shakespeare wote dif- 
ferently, perhaps thus : 

That no compunctious visitings of nature 

Shake my fell purpose, nor keep pace between 

Til* effect and it. 

To keep pace betreeen may signify to pass be^ 
tween, to intervene. Pace is on many occasions a 
favourite of Shakespeare. This phrase is indeed 
not usual in this sense, but was it not its novelty 
that gave occasion to the present corruption ? 


NOTE XV. 

SCENE VIII. 

King. This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and s^veetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. i 
Banquo. This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting Martlet, does approve, 
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By his lov’d mansionary, that heaven’s breath 

Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, 

Buttrice, nor coignc of vantage, but this bird 

Hath made his pendent bed, and procreant 
cradle : 

. Where they most, breed and haunt, I have ob- 
serv’d 

The air is delicate. 

In this short scene, I propose a slight alteration 
to be made, by substituting site for seat, as the 
ancient word for situation; and sense for senses, as 
more agreeable to the measure ; for which reason 
likewise I have endeavoured to adjust this passage, 

Heaven’s breath 

Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, 

By changing the punctuation and adding a syllable 
thus, • • 

Heaven’s breath 

Smells wooingly. Here is no jutting frieze. 

Those who have perused books printed at the 
time of the first editions of Shakespeare know, that 
greater alterations than these are necessary almost 
in every page, even where it is not to be doubted 
that the copy was correct. 

NOTE XVI. 

S C E N E X. 

The arguments by which Lady Macbeth per- 
suades her husband to commit the mui-der, afford a 
proof of Shakespeare’s knowledge of human nature. 
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She urges the excellence and dignity of courage, a 
glittering idea which has dazzled manhind from 
age to [age, and animated sometimes the house- 
breaker, and sometimes the conqueror: but this 
sophism Macbeth has for ever destroyed by distin- 
guishing true from false fortitude, in a line and a 
half; of which it may almost bo said, that they 
ought to bestow immortality on the author, though 
all his other productions liad been lost. 

i I dare do all that may become a man, 

^Vlio dares do more is none. 

This tOpick, which has been always employed with 
too much success, is used in this scene with peculiar 
propriety, to a soldier by a woman. Courage is the 
distinguishing virtue of a soldier, and the reproach 
of cowardice cannot be borne by any man from a 
woman, without great impatience. 

She then urges the oaths by which lie hod bound 
himself to murder Duncan, another art of sophistry 
by which men have sometimes deluded their con- 
sciences, and persuaded themselves that what would 
be criminal in others is virtuous in them ; this argu- 
ment Shakespeare, whose plan obliged him to make 
Macbeth yield, has not confuted, though he miglit 
easily have shown that a former obligation could 
not be vacated by a latter. 

NOTE XVII. 

Letting I dare «o/, wait upon I xvoitld, 

Like the poor cat i* tli* adage. ! ! 
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The adage alluded to is, The cat loves fishy hut 
dares not ivct her foot. 

Cains aviat pisccs, sed 7ion vult tbigcrc jdantas. 


NOTE XVIII. 

Will I with wine and wasscl so convince. 

To convince is in Shakespeare to over-power or 
subdue, as in this play, 

■ ■ - Tlicir malady convinces 

The gi'cat assay of art. 


NOTE XIX. 

Who shall bear the guilt 

Of our great quell. 

Quell is murdcry manqucllers being in the old 
language the term for wliich murderers is now used. 

NOTE XX. 

ACT II. SCENE II. 

Now o’er one half the world 

(1) Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain’d sleep ; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecat’s offerings : and wither’d murder, 
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(Alarum*d by bis sentinel, tbe wolf, >• 

Wiosc howl*s his watch) thus with his stealthy 
pace, 

With (2) Tarqtiin's ravishing sides, to^vV^ls his 
design 

hfoves like a gliost — Tljou sound and finn*set 
earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my where about. 

And (3) take the present horror from the time, 
That nov} suits xcith it, 

(1) — Now o*cr one half tlic world 
Nature seems dead. 

That is, over our hemisphere alt action ajid 
motion seem to have ceased. This image, which 
IS perhaps the most striking that poetry can pro- 
duce, has been adopted by Dryden in his conqticst 
of Mexico. 

All. things arc hushM as nature’s self lay dead, 
The mountains seem to nod their drowsy head ; 
The little birds in dreams their songs repeat, 

And sleeping flow’rs beneath the night-dews sweat. 
Even lust and envy sleep I 

These lines, though so well kwoviu, I have trow- 
scribed, that the contrast between them and this 
passage of Shakespeare may he more accurately 
observed. * ' 

Night is described by two great poets, but one 
describes a night of quiet, tbe other of j^erturba- 
tion. In the night of Dryden, all the disturbers 
of the world arc laid asleep j in that of Shakespeare, 
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nothing but sorcery, lust, and murder is awake. 
He that reads Dryden, finds himself lulled with 
serenity, and disposed to solitude and contempla- 
tion. He that peruses Shakespeare, looks round 
alarmed, and starts to find himself alone. One is 
the night of a lover, tlie other that of a murderer. 

lVWier'*d murder. 

— , — Thus zviih his stealthy pace, 

With Tarquin’s ravishing sides toxdrd his design. 
Moves like a ghost. 

This was the reading of this passage in all the 
editions before that of Mr. Pope, who for sides, in- 
serted in the text strides, wdiich Mr. Theobald has 
tacitly copied from him, though a more pro2)cr 
alteration might perhaps have been made. A 
ravishing stride is an action of violence, impe- 
tuosity, and tumult, like that of a savage rushing 
on his prey j whereas the poet is here attempting 
to exhibit an image of secrecy and caution, of 
anxious circumspection and guilty timidity, the 
stealthy pace of a ravisher creeping into the cham- 
ber of a virgin, and of an assassin approaching the 
bed of him whom he proposes to murder, without 
awaking him ; these he describes as movhig like 
ghosts, whose progression is so different from 
strides, that it has been in all ages represented to 
be, as Milton expresses it. 

Smooth sliding without step. 

This hemistich will afford the true readins: of 

O 

this place, which is, I think, to be corrected thus : 
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And witlier’d murder, 

■ Thus with his stealthy pace, 

With Tarquin lavishing, slides toward his design, 
Moves like a ghost. 

• Tarquin is in this place the general name of a 
ravisher, and the senseis, Now is the time in nhich 
every one is a-sleep, hut those who arc employed in 
wickedness, the watch who is sacrificing to Hecate, 
and the ravisher and the mmderer, who, like mo, 
are stealing upon their prey. 

^Vhen the reading is thus adjusted, he wishes 
with great propriety, in the following lines, that 
the earth may not hear his stej)S. 

(3) And take the present horror from the time 
Tliat now suits wtli it. 

I believe every one that has attentively read this 
dreadful soliloquy is disappointed at the conclusion, 
which, if not wholly umntclUgiblc, is, at least, ob- 
scure, nor can be explained into any sense worthy 
of thd author. I shall therefore propose a slight 
alteration. 

■ - Thou sound and firm-set earth. 

Hear not my steps, wliich way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my wherc-about. 

And talk — present Itotvot of the dmel - 
Tkal^uQVf suits with it 

Macbeth has, in the foregoing lines, disturbed 
his imagination by enumerating all the terrors of 
the night j at^ength he is wought up to a degree 
of frenzy, that makes him afraid of some superna- 
tural discovery of his design, and calls out to the 
stones not to betray him, nqt to declare where he 
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/alks, nor to talk. — As he is going to say of what, 
le discovers the absurdity of his suspicion and 
auses, but is again o’erwhelmed by his guilt, and 
oncludes, that such are the horrors of the present 
ight, that the stones may be expected to cry out 
gainst him. 

That now suits with it. 

He observes in a subsequent passage, that on such 
ccasioiis stones_ have been hnoxcn to move. It is now 
very just and strong picture of a man about to 
ommit a deliberate murder under the strongest 
onvictions of the wickedness of his design. 

NOTE XXL 
SCENE IV. 

Lenox. The nighthas been unruly j where we lay 
)ur chimneys were blown down. And, as they say', 
./amentings heard i’ th’ air, strange screams of 
death, 

Lnd prophecying with accents terrible 
)f dire combustions, and confused events, 
^ew-hatcK d to the xooful time. 

?Iie obscure bird clamour’d the live-long night, 
ome say the earth was fev’rous and did shake. 

These lines I think should be rather regulated 

hius : 

Prophecying with accents terrible, 

)f dire combustions and confused events. 
Tew-hatcli’d to th’ woful time, the obscure bird 
'lamour’d the live-long night. Some say the earth 
was fev’rous and did shake. 
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A prophecy of < an event neto-halcli'd, socms to 
bo a prophecy of an ment past. Tlic term neic- 
halch’d is properly applicable to a bird, and that 
birds of ill omen should be new-hatch’d to the woful 
time, is very eonsistent tvith the rest of the prodi- 
gies here mentioned, and with the universal dis- 
order into which nature is described as thrown, by 
the perpetration of this horrid murder. 

' NOTE XXII. 

Up ! Up ! and see 

The great doom’s image Malcolm, Banquo, 

As from your graves rise up. 

The second lino might have been so easily com- 
pleted, that it cannot bo supposed to have been left 
imperfect by the author, who probably wrote, 

— Malcolm! Banquo! rise! 

As from your graves rise up. 

Mafly other emendations of the same hind might 
be made, without any greater deviation from the 
printed copies, than is found in each of them from 
the rest. 


NOTE xxm. 

Macbeth Heub lay Duncan, 

His silver skin laced with his golden blood. 

And his gash’d stabs look’d like a breach in nature. 
For ruin’s wasteful entrance; there the murtheicrs 
Steep’d in the colours of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breech'd with gore : 
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An unmannerly dagger and a dagger breeched, 
or as in some editions breach’d with gore, are ex- 
pressions not easily to be understood, nor can it ])e 
imagined that Sliakespeare would reproach the 
murderer of his king only with rha7it of manners. 
There are undoubtedly two faults in this passage, 
which I have endeavoured to take away by reading, 

Daggers 

Unmanly drench’d with gore. 

I saw drench’d zvith the king’s blood the. fatal 
daggers, not only instruimnts of murder hut evi- 
dences of cowai'dice. 

Each of these words might easily be confounded 
with that which I have substituted for it by a hand 
not exact, a casual blot, or a negligent inspection. 

Mr. Pope has endeavoured to improve one of 
these lines, by substituting goary blood for golden 
blood, but it may easily be admitted, that he who 
could on such an occasion talk of lacing the silver 
skin would lace it with golden blood. No amend- 
ment can be made to this line, of which eveiy word 
is equally faulty, but by a general blot. 

It is not improbable, that Shakespeare put these 
forced and unnatural metaphors into the mouth of 
Macbeth, as a mark of artifice and dissimulation, 
to show the difference between the studied languasfe 

O o 

of hypocrisy, and the natural outcries of sudden 
passion. This whole speech, considered in this 
light, is a remarkable instance of judgment, as it 
consists entirely of antitheses and metaphors. 
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NOTE XXIV. 

ACT III. scr. Ki: II. 

Jifucbcth. Oon fr-irs in IS-iiniMo 

Stick ilccp, anti in lii< royalty of nature 
Reigns that Khicli wotiM lie fcarM. 'Tis iniicli lie 
tl.ire.s, 

ilnil to rti.it (l.iunrtcss temper of Ills ininil, 
lie li.illi a wisdom rti.it doth pnide lii< laloiir 
To net in safety. Tlicrc is none litit lie. 

Whose hciit" I do fear: and under I'iui, 

My genius is rclmk’d ; (1) flJ it it mhl 
Anthony's teas by Crrsar. lie tliiil the sitter., 
When first they put the name of king u|iou me. 
And hade them spc-ik to him; thru prophet-like, 
They liail'd him father to n line of kings, 

Upon iny head they plac'd a fniitless crouu. 

And put a harren sceptre in my gripe, 

'niciicc to he wrench'd with an iitdineal hand, 

No son of mine niecceding. If 'tis so, 

For liantpio’s is.sue have 1 'fil’d my mind. 

For them the gniciotts Duncan have I tnurther'd. 
Flit rancours in the vessel of my peace 
Only for them, and mine ctenud jewel 
Given to the (2) common enemy of man, 

To make them kings, — the seed of llainpio kings. 
Rather than so, come fate into the list, 

(S) And champion me to tl\’ utterance 
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(1) As it is said, ' 

Anthony’s was by Caesar. 

Though I would not often assume the critick’s 
privilege, of being confident where certainty cannot 
be obtained, nor indulge myself too far in depart- 
ing from the established reading *, yet I cannot but 
propose the rejection of this passage, which I believe 
was an insertion of some player, that having so much 
learning as to discover to what Shakespeare alluded, 
was not willing that his audience should be less 
knowing than himself, and has therefore weakened 
the author’s sense by the intrusion of a remote and 
useless image into a speech bursting from a man 
wholly possessed with his oum present condition, 
and therefore not at leisure to explain his own 
allusions to himself. If these words are taken away, 
by which not only the thought but the numbers are 
injured, the lines of Shakespeare close together 
without any traces of a breach. 

My genius is rebuk’d. He chid the sisters. 

(2) ^ The common enemy of man. 

It is always an entertainment to , an inquisitive 
reader, to trace a sentiment to its original source, 
and therefore, though the term enemy of man ap- 
plied to the devil is in itself natural and obvious, 
yet some may be pleased with being informed, that 
Shakespeare probably borrowed it from the first 
lines of the Destruction of Troy, a book which he 
is known to have read. 
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That this remarh may not appear too trivial, 1 
shall take occasion from it to point out a beautiful 
passage of Milton, evidently copied from a book of 
no greater authority ; in describing the gates of 
hell, book ii. v. 879, he says, 

On a sudden open fly, 

• With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 

Th’ infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder. 

In the history of Don Bellianis, when one of the 
knights approaches, as 1 remember, the castle of 
Brandezar, the gates are said to open grating harsh 
thunder upon their hrasen hinges. 

(8) Como fate into the lists. 

And champion me to th’ utterance. 

^lis passage will be best explained by translating 
it into the language from whence the only word of 
difiiculty in it is borrowed. Que la destinie sc 
rende en lice, et qu’elle me donne un deji A I’ou- 
trance. A challenge or a combat a Vouirance, to 
extremity, was a fixed terra in the law of arms, used 
when the combatants engaged with an odium intcr- 
necinum, an intention to destroy each other, in op- 
position to trials of skill at festivals, or on other 
occasions, where the contest was only for reputation 
or a prize. The sense therefore is, Let Jate, that 
has\ fore-doom’ d the exaltation of the sons of 
Banquo, enter the lists against me, xcith the utmost 
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animosity, in defence of its oxon decrees, xchich J 
KoUl endeavour to invalidate, xchatever he the 
danger. 


NOTE XXV. 

Macbeth. Ay, in the catalogue, ye go for men, 
As hounds and grey-liounds, imingrels, spaniels, 
curs, 

Shoughs, watcr-ruggs, and dcmy.\volves arc dept 
All by the name of dogs. 

Though this is not the most sparkling })assage in 
the play, and though the name of a dog is of no 
great importance, yet it may not be improper to 
remark, that there is no such species’ of dogs as 
shoughs mentioned by Cains de Canibus Britan- 
nicis, or any other wnter that has fallen into my 
hands, nor is the word to be found in any dictionaiy 
which I have examined'. I therefore imacrined that 
it is falsely printed for a kind of slo^v hound 

bred in the southern parts of England, but was in- 
formed by a lady, that it is more probably used, 
either by mistake, or according to the orthography 
of that time, for shochs. 

NOTE XXVI. 

Macbeth. In this hour at most, 

I will advise you ivhere to plant yourselves. 
Acquaint you with the perfect spy o’ th’ time. 
The moment on’t, for’t must be done to-nijrht, 

AT* ^ 

And something from the palace : 
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, MTiat is meant by the spy of the time, it will bo 
found difficult to explain; and tlioreforc sense will 
be cheaply gained by a slight alteration. — Macbeth 
is assuring the assassins that they shall not W!vnt 
directions to find Banquo, and therefore says, 

I-xtU ' 

Acquaint you tcitk a perfect spy o’ th’ time. 

Accordingly a third murderer joins them after- 
wards at the place of action. 

Perfect is mil instructed, or sccll informed, ns 
in this play, 

Though in your state of honour I am perfect. 

Though I am well acquainted tcith your quality 
and rank. 


NOTE XXVI 1. 

SCCKE IV. 

2d Murderer, He needs not to mistrust, since 
he delivers 

Our offices and what we have to do. 

To the direction just. 

Mr. Theobald has endeavoured unsuccessfully to 
amend this passage, in which nothing is faulty hut 
the punctuation. Tlie meaning of this abrupt dia- 
logue is this. The perfect spy, mentioned by 

VOL. III. I 
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Macbeth in the foregoing scene, has, before they 
enter upon tlic stage, given them the directions 
which were ])roniiscd at the time of tlicir agreement ; 
and tlierefore one of tlie murderers observes, that, 
since he has given them such exact information, he 
needs not doubt of their performance. "J lien liy 
way of cxliortalion to his associates he cries out 

To the direction just. 

No'io nothing remains but that xvc conform c.ractlj/ 
to Macbeth's directions. 


NOTE XXVI n. 


SCENE V. 

Macbeth. You know your own degrees, sit 
down : 

At first and last the liearty welcome. 

As this passage stands, not only the numbers 
are very imperfect, but the sense, if any can be 
found, weak and contemptible. The numbers will 
be improved by reading 

Sit domi at first, 

And last a hearty welcome. 

But for last should then be written next. I be- 
lieve the true reading is 

You know your onm degrees, sit down To first 

And last the hearty welcome. 
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All of whatever degrce,Jroni the highest to the 
lowest, may he assured that their visit is well 
received. 


NOTE XXIX. 

Macieth There ’s blood upon thy face. 

[To the murtherer aside at the door. 
Murderer. ’Tis B.in<juo’s then. 

Macbeth. ’'RshetttrtheeicUhout,thanhe’within, 

The sense apparently requires that this passage 
should he read thus ; 

’Tis better t/ice uithout, than /h'ot within. 

That is, I am more pleased that the blood of 
Banquo should be on thy face, than in his body. 


NOTE XXX. 

Lady Macbeth. Proper stuff. 

Tliis is the very painting of your fear : 

[Aside to Macbeth. 

This is the air-draivn dagger which you said 
Ixd you to Duncan. Oh, these flaws and starts. 
Impostures to true fear, would well become 
A woman’s story at a winter’s fire. 

Authoriz’d by her graudam. Shame itself ! ■ ' 
Why do you make such faces ? IVlien all ’s done 
You look but on a stool. ■ . i 
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As starts can neither with propriety nor sense 
be called impokures to true fear, something else 
was undoubtedly intended by the author, who per- 
haps wrote 


Those flaws and starts, 

Imposhires true to fear, would well become 
A woman’s stoiy, 

These symptoms of terror and {imazement might 
better become m2)osturcs true only to fear, might 
become a coxcard at the recital of such falsehoods 
as no man could credit xohose understanding rvas 
not xeeakened by his terrors ; tales told by a xooman 
over afre on the authority of her gratulam. 


NOTE XXXI. 

Macbeth. Love and health to all ! 

Then I’ll sit down: give me some wine, fill full — 
I drink to th’ general joy of the whole table. 
And to our dear friend Banquo wliom we miss. 
Would he were here ! to all, and him, we thirst. 
And all to all. 

Though this passage is, as it now stands, capable 
of more meanings than one, none of them are very 
satisfactory; and therefore I am inclined to read 
it thus : 


To all, and him, we thirst, 

And hail to all. 
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Macbeth, being about to salute his company with 
a bumper, declares that he includes Banquo, though 
absent, in this act of kindness,’ and wishes health to 
all. Hail or heil for health was in such continual 
use among the good-fellows of ancient times, that 
a drinker was called a 'was-heiler, or a 'wisher of 
healthy and the liquor was termed was-heily because 
health was so often wished over it. Thus in the 
lines of Hanvil the Monk, 

Jamqiie 'oagante sci/pho, dlscinclo giitlure was- 
hed 

lngeminantV!Q.?,-\ie\i : labor esl plus perdere vtni 

Qtiam Slits. 

These words were aftenvards corrupted into 
wassail and wassailer, 

NOTE XXXII, 

Macbeth. — — Can such things be, 

And overcome us like a summer’s cloud 
Without our special wonder? You make me strange 
Even to the disposition that I owcy 
"When now I think you can behold such sights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheek, 

Wlien mine is blanched with fear. 

This passage, as it now stands, is unintelligible, 
but may be restored to sense by a very slight 
alteration, 

You make me strange 

Ev’n to the disposition that I hxow. 

Though I had before seen many instances of your 
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courage, yet it now appears in a degree altogether 
new. So that my long, acquaintance with your 
disposition does not hinder me from that astonish- 
ment which novelty produces, 

NOTE XXXIII. 

It will have blood, they say blood will bave blood. 
Stones bave been known to move, and trees to 
speak. 

Augurs, that understood relations, have 
By magpies, and by choughs, and rooks brought 
forth 

The secret’st man of blood. 

In this passage the first line loses much of its 
force by the present punctuation. Macbeth having 
considered the prodigy which has just , appeared, 
infers justly from it, that the death of Duncan 
cannot pass unpunished. 

It will have blood, 

Then after a short pause, declares it as the general 
observation of mankind, that murderers cannot 
escape. 

They say, blood zvill have blood. 

Murderers, when they have practised all human 
means of security, are detected by supernatural 
directions. 

Augurs, that understand relations, &c. 

By the word relation is understood the connec- 
tion of effects with causes ; to understand relations 
as an augur is to know how those things relate to 
each other which have no visible combination or 
dependence. 
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NOTE XXXIV. ' ' 

SCENE VII. 

lEnter Tenox and another Lord. 

As this tragedy like the rest of Shakespeare’s Is 
perhaps overstocked with personages, it is not easy 
to assign a reason, why a nameless character should 
be introduced here, since nothing is said that might 
not wth equal propriety have been put into the 
mouth of any other disaffected man. I believe, 
therefore, that in the'origmal copy, it was ^vritten 
with a very common form of contraction, Lenox 
and An. for which the transcriber instead of Lenox 
and Angus, set do^vn Lenox and a7ioiher Lord. 
The author had indeed been more indebted to the 
transcriber’s fidelity and diligence, had he com- 
mitted no errors of greater importance. 

NOTE XXXV. 

ACT IV. SCENE I. 

As this is the chief scene of enchantment in the 
play, it is proper in this place to obseiye, with how 
much judgment Shakespeare has selected all the 
circumstances of his infernal ceremonies, and how 
exactly he has conformed to common opinions and 
traditions. ' 

Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d. 

The usual form in which familiar spirits are re- 
ported to converse with witches, is that of a cat. A 
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witch, who was tried about half a century before 
the time of Shakespeare, had a cat named Rutterkin, 
as the spirit of one of those wutches was Grimalkin ; 
and when any mischief was to be done, she used to 
bid Rutterkin go and Jly ; but once when she 
would have sent Rutterkin to torment a daughter 
of the countess of Rutland, instead of going or 
Jiying, he only cried meWy from which she disco- 
vered that the lady was out of his power, the power 
of vitches being not universal, but limited, as 
•Shakespeare has taken care to inculcate. 

Though his bark cannot be lost, 

Yet it shall be tempest tost. 

Tlie common afflictions wliich tlie malice of 
witches produced were melancholy, fits, and loss of 
flesh, which are threatened by one of Shakespeare’s 
witches. 

Weary sev’nnights nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. 

It was likewise their practice to destroy the cattle 
of their neighbours, and the farmers have to this 
day many ceremonies to secure their cows and other 
cattle from witchcraft ; but they seem to have been 
most suspected of malice against swine. Shake- 
speare has accordingly made one of his witches de- 
clare that she has been Mllhig sxvinej and Dr. 
Harsenet observes, that about that time, a sow could 
Qiot he ill of ihe measles, no?' a girl of the sullens, 
hut some old'woman was charged with xoitchcrafi. 

Toad, that under the cold stone 
Days and nights has forty-one 
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* ' Swelter’d venom sleeping ‘got, ' 

Boil thou first i* th* charmed pot. 

’ Toads have likewise long lain under the reproach 
of being by some means accessary to witchcraft, 
for which reason Shakespeare, in the first scene of 
this play, calls one of the spirits padocke or toady 
and now takes care to put a toad first into the pot. 
When Vaninus was seized at Thoulouse, there was 
found at his lodgings ingens hufo vitro inclusi/s, a 
great toad shit in a vial, upon which those that 
prosecuted him venejicium exprohrabant, charged 
him, I suppose, ‘itWi loUchcraJl* 

Fillet of a fenny snake 
In the cauldron boil and bake j 
Eye of neut, and toe of frog ; — 

For a charm, &c. 

The propriety of these ingredients may be kno^vn 
by consulting the books de Viribiis AnimaUum and 
de Mirahilihus Mundi, ascribed to Albertus Mag-- 
nus, in which the reader, who has time and credu- 
lity, may discover very wonderful secrets. 

Finger of birth-strangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver’d by a drab j — 

It bas been already mentioned in the law against 
witches, that they are supposed to take up dead 
bodies to use in enchantments, which was confessed 
by the woman whom King James examined, and 
who had of a dead body, that was divided in one 
of their assemblies, two fingers for her share. It is 
obseiwable that Shakespeare, on this gieat occasion, 
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wliicli involves tlie fate of a king, multiplies all tlic 
circumstances of horror. The babe whose finger 
is used, must be strangled in its birth, the grease 
must not only be human, but must have dropped 
from a gibbet, the gibbet of a murderer, and even 
the sow whose blood is used must have offended 
nature by devouring her omi fannw. Tlicse are 
touches of judgment and genius. 

And now about, the cauldron sing 

Blue spirits and white, 

Black spirits and grey 
Mingle, mingle, mingle. 

You that mingle may. 

And in a former part. 

Weird sisters hand in hand 

Thus do go about, about 
. Thrice to mine, and thrice to thine 
And thrice again to make up nine. 

These two passages I have brought together, be- 
cause they both seem subject to the objection of too 
much levity for the solemnity of enchantment, and 
may both be shown, by one quotation from Camden’s 
account of Ireland, to be founded ujion a practice 
really obseiwed by the uncivilised natives of that 
country. “ Wlien any one gets a fall, says the in- 
former of Camden, he starts up, and turning three 
times to the right, digs a hole in the earth ; for they 
imagine that there is a spirit in the ground ; and if 
he falls sick in two or three days, they send one of 
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their women that is skiiled in that way to the place, 
where she says, I call thee from the cast, west, 
north, and south, from the groves, the woods, the 
rivers, and the fens, from the fairies, red, black, 
'white.” There was likewise a book written before 
the time of Shakespeare, describing, amongst other 
properties, the colours of spirits. 

Many other circumstances might be particula- 
rised, in which Shakespeare has shown his judg- 
ment and his knowledge. 

NOTE XXXVI. 

SCENE 11. 

Macbeth. Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo, 
down. 

Thy crorvn does (1) scar my eye-balls, and thy (9) 
hair. 

Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first, 

A third is like the former. 

(1) The expression of Macbeth, that the crozcji 
sears his eye-balls, is taken from the method for- 
merly practised of destroying the sight of captives 
or competitors, by holding a burning bason before 
the eye, which dried up its humidity. 

(2) As Macbeth expected to see a train of kings, 
and was only inquiring from what race they would 
proceed, he could not be surprised that the hair of 
the second was bound with gold like that of the first ; 
he was offended only that the second resembled the 
first, as the first resembled Banquo, and therefore 
said. 
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And tliy air. 

Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first. 


NOTE XXXVII. 

I WILL — give to the edge o’ th’ sword 
I-Iis wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 
That trace him in his line — no boasting like a fool. 
This deed I’ll do before my purpose cool. 

Both the sense and measure of the third line, 
which, as it rhymes, ought, according to the prac- 
tice of this author, to be regular, arc at present 
injured by two superfluous syllables, which may 
easily be removed by reading 

souls. 

That trace his line — no boasting like a fool. 

NOTE xxxvm. . 

SCENE III. 

Rosse. Dearest cousin, 

I pray you school yourself ; but for your husband, 
He’s noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
The fits o’ th’ time, I dare not speak much farther. 
But cruel are the times when we are traitors, 

And do not know’t ourselves : when we (1) hold 
rumour 

From what we fear, yet know not what we fear. 

But float upon a wild and violent sea 

Each way, and (2) mo'vc. I’ll take my leave of you ; 
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Shall not be long but 1*11 be here again : 

Things at the worst will cease, or else climb up- 
wards 

To what they w'ere before : my pretty cousin, 
Blessing upon you, 

(1) AVhen we hold rumour 

From what we fear, yet know not what we fear. 

r The present reading seems to afford no sense ; 
and therefore some critical experiments may be 
properly tried upon it, though, the verses being 
without any connexion^ there is room for suspicion 
that some intermediate lines are lost, and that the 
passage is therefore irretrievable. If it be supposed 
that the fault arises only from the coiruption of 
some words, and that the traces of the true reading 
are still to be found, the passage may be changed 
thus; 

^Vhen we bode ruin 

From what we fear, yet know' not what we fear. 

Or in a sense very applicable to the occasion of 
the conference, 

AVhen the hold running 

From what they fear, yet know not what they fear. 

(2) But float upon a wild and violent sea ' 
Each way, and move. ' 

That he wVojioats upon a rough iea must more 
is evident, too evident for Shakespeare so empha- 
tically to assert. The line therefoie is to be written 
thus : 

Each i|Vay, and move — I*U take ray leave of you. 
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Rosse is about to proceed, but finding Inmself 
overpowered by bis tenderness, breaks ofF abruptly, 
for wbicli lie makes a short apology and retires. 

NOTE XXXIX. 

SCENE IV. 

Malcolm. Let us seek out some desolate shade, 
and there 

Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

Macduff. Let us rather 

Hold fast the mortal sword ; and like good men. 
Bestride our do^icnfal hirth-doom: each new morn, 
New widows howl, new orphans cry, new soitows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yell’d out 
Like syllables of dolour. 

He who can discover what is meant by him that 
earnestly exhorts him to bestride his doioffal birth' 
doom, is at liberty to adhere to the present text ; 
but those who are willing to confess that such 
counsel would to them be unintelligible, must en- 
deavour to discover some reading less obscure. It 
is probable that Shakespeare wrote, 

Like good .men, 

Bestride our dowiifaln birthdom 

The allusion is to a man from whom somethins: 
valuable is about to be taken by violence, and who, 
that he may defend it without encumbrance, lays it 
on the ground, and stands over it with his weapon 
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in his hand. Our birthdom, or birthright, says he, 
lies on the ground, let us, like men who are to fight 
for what is dearest to them, not abandon it, but 
stand over it and defend it. Tliis is a strong pic- 
ture of obstinate resolution. 

Birthdom for lirlhright is formed by the same 
analogy with tnasierdomm this play, signifying the 
privileges or rights of a master. ■ 

Perhaps it might be hirth-dame for mother ; let 
us stand over our mother that lies bleeding on the 
ground. 

NOTE XL. 

Malcolm. Now well together, and the chance of 
goodness 

Be like our warranted quarrel. 

The chance of goodnessy as it is commonly read, 
conveys no sense. If there be not some more im- 
portant error in the passage, it should at least be 
pointed thus : 

And the chance, of goodness, 

Be like our warranted quarrel. 

That is. May the event be, of the goodness of 
heaven \projnstitia divind] answerable to the cause. 

But I am inclined to believe that Shakespeare 
wrote, 

And the chance, O goodness, 

Be like our warranted quarrel. 

This some of his transcribers wrote with a small 
0, which another imagined to mean q/*. If we adopt 
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this reading, the sense will be, and 0 thou sove- 
reign goodness, to who??! we now appeal, map our 
fortune ansxoer to our cause. 

NOTE XLI. 

ACT V. ■ SCENE III. 

Macbeth. Bring me no more reports, let them 
fly all, 

’Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane, 

I cannot taint with fear. MHiat’s the boy Mal- 
colm ? 

Was he not'born of woman? 

Ely false Thanes, 

And mingle with the English epicures. 

In the first line of this speech, the proper pauses 
are not observed in the present editions. 

Bring me no more reports — let them fly all — 
Tell me not a??y mo?'e of dese?'tto?is — Let all ?ny 
subjects leave me — I am safe till, &c. 

The reproach of epicurism, on which Mr. Tlieo- 
bald has bestowed a note, is nothing more than a 
natural invective uttered by an inhabitant of a bar- 
ren country, against those who have more oppor- 
tunities of luxury. 

NOTE XLII. 

Macbeth. I have liv’d long enough: my way of 
life 

Is fall’ll into the sear, the yellow leaf. 
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Ab there is no relation between the way of life, 
and fallen into the sear, I am inclined to think, 
that the /V is only an M inverted, and that it was 
originally written. My May of life. 

/ am now passed f-om the spring to the autumn 
of my days, but I am without those comforts that 
should succeed the sprightliness of bloom, and sup- 
port me in this melancholy season. 

NOTE XLIII. 

SCENE IV. 

Malcolm. ’Tis his main hope ; 

For where there is advantage to be given, 

Both more or less have given him the revolt; 

And none serve with him but constrained things, 
■Whose hearts are absent too. 

The impropriety of the expression advantage to 
he given, instead of advantage given, and the dis- 
agreeable repetition of the word given in the next 
line, incline me to read, 

^Where there is a vantage to be gone. 

Both more and less have given him the revolt. 

Advantage or vantage in the time of Shakespeare 
signified opportunity. 

More and less is the same rvith greater and less. 
So in the interpolated Mandeville, a book of that 
age, there is a chapter of India the more and the less. 

VOL. III. 


K 
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NOTE XLIV. 

SCENE V. 

Macbeth. WHEREFonE was that cry ? 

Seyton. The queen is dead. 

Macbeth. She should (1) have died hereafter ; . 
There would have been a time for such a wort/. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morro^v, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 

To the last syllable of (2) recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life ’s but a wallting shadow. 

(1) She should have died hereafter. 

There would have been a time for such a xcord. 

This passage has veiy justly been suspected of 
being corrupt. It is not apparent for what xvoi'cl 
there would have been a time; and that there would 
or would not be a time for any xuoi'd, seems not a 
consideration of importance sufficient -to transport 
Macbeth into the following exclamation. I read 
therefore. 

She should have died hereafter, 

There would have been a time for — such si'world/ 

To-morrow, &c. 

It is a broken speech, in which only part of the 
thought is expressed, and may be paraphrased thus : 
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Tlte queen is dead. Macbeth. Her death -should 
have been deferred to some more peaeeftd hour; had 
she lived longer, there ivould at length have been a 
time for the honours due to her as a queen, and that 
respect -sildch I otee herjbr her fidelity and love. 
Such is the world — such is the condition of human 
life, that U'c aheays thinh to-movrow tcill be hap- 
pier than to-day ; but to-morrote and to-morrozo 
steals over us unenjoyed and unregarded, and zee 
still linger in the same expectation to the moment 
appointed for our end. All these days, zchich have 
thus passed azxay, have sent multitudes of fools to 
the grave, zelio zcerc engrossed by the same dream 
of future felicity, and, zchen life zcas departing 
from them, zeere like me reckoning on to-nwrrore. 

(2) To the last syllable of recorded time. 

Recorded time seems to signify the time fixed in 
the decrees of heaven for the period of life. Tlic 
record of futurity is indeed no accurate c.xpression, 
but as we only know traasactions past or present, 
the language of men afiords no term for the volumes 
of prescience, in which future events may be sup- 
posed to be uTitten. 

NOTE XLV. 

Macbeth. If thou speak’st false. 

Upon the nc.xt tree shall thou hang alive 
Till famine cling thee ; if thy speech he sooth, 

I care not if thou dost for me as much 

I pull in resolution, and begin 

To doubt th’ equivocation of the fiend, ^ 

K 2 
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That lies like truth. “ Fear not till Birnam wood 
Do come to Dunsinane,” and now a wood 
Comes toward Dunsinane. 

I pull in resolution 

Though this is the reading of all the editions, 
yet as it is a phrase without either example, ele- 
gance, or propriety, it is surely better to read 

I pall in resolution 

I languish in my constancy ^ my conjidence he- 
gins to forsake me. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe how easily pall might be changed into pull 
by a negligent writer, or mistaken for it by an 
unskilful printer. 


NOTE XLVI. 

SCENE VIII. 

SeyXDard. Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 

I would not wish them to a fairer death : 

And so his knell is knolPd. 

This incident is thus related from Henry of 
Huntingdon by Camden in his Remains, from 
which our author probably copied it. 

"Wlien Seyward, the martial Earl of Northumber- 
land, understood that his son, whom he had sent in 
ser^dce against the Scotchmen, was slain, he de- 
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manded wlictlrer Iiis wound were In the fore part 
or hinder part of his body. MHicn it was answered 
in the fore part, he replied, “ I am right glad ; 
neither wish I any otlier death to me or mine.” 


Afteh the foregoing pages were printed, the 
late edition of Shakespeare, ascribed to Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, fell into my hands j and it ^vas therefore 
convenient for me to delay the publication of my 
remarks, till I had examined whether they were not 
anticipated by similar observations, or precluded by 
better. I therefore read over this tragedy, but 
found that the editor’s apprehension is of a cast so 
different from mine, that he appears to find no dif- 
ficulty in most of those passages which I have re- 
presented as unintelligible, and has therefore passed 
smoothly over them, without any attempt to alter 
or explain them. 

Some of the lines with which I had been per- 
plexed, have been indeed so fortunate as to attnict 
his regard; and it is not without all the satisfaction 
which it is usual to express on such occasions, that 
I find an entire agreement between ns in substitut- 
ing [see Note II. ] quarrel for quairy, and in ex- 
plaining the adage of the cat, [Note XVII.] But 
this pleasure is, like most others, known only to be 
regretted ; for I have the unhappiness to find no 
such conformity with regard to any other passage. 

The line which I have endeavoured to amend, 
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Note XI. is likewise attempted by the new editor, 
and is perhaps the only passage in the play in which 
he' has not submissively admitted the emendations' 
of foregoing critics. Instead of the common 
reading, 

Doing every thing 

Safe towards your love and honour, 

he has published, 

Doing every thing 

Sha'p'd towards your love and honour. 

This alteration, which, like all the rest attempted 
by him, the reader is expected to admit, without 
any reason alleged in its defence, is, in my opinion, 
more plausible than that of Mr. Theobald j whether 
it is right, T am not to determine. 

In the passage which I have altered in Note XL. 
an emendation is likewise attempted in the late 
edition, where, for 

, — And the chance of goodness 

Be like our warranted quarrel, 

is substituted — And the chance in goodness — whe- 
ther with more or less elegance, dignity, and pro- 
priety, than the reading which I have offered, I 
must again decline the province of deciding. 

Most of the other emendations which he has en- 
deavoured, whether with good or bad fortune, are 
too trivial to deseiwe mention. For surely the 
weapons f criticism ought not to be blunted again st 
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an' editor, who, can imagine that he is restoring 
poetry, while he is amusing himself with alterations 
like these ; 

For This is the sesjeant. 

Who like a good and hardy soldier fought ; 

This is the sergeant, who 

Like a right good and hardy soldier fought. 

For Dismay’d not this 

Our captains Macbeth and Banquo ? — Yes ; 

— — Dismay’d not this 

Our captains brave Macbeth and Banquo? — Yes. 

Such hannless industry may, surely, bo forgiven, 
if it cannot be praised : may he therefore never 
want a monosyllable, who can use it svith sueh 
wonderful dexterity. 

Uumpatur quisquis rumpilur invidia ! 

The rest of this edition I have not read', but, 
from the little that I have seen, think it not dan- 
gerous to declare that, in my opinion, its pomp re- 
commends it more than its accuracy. Tliere is no 
distinction made between the ancient reading, and 
the innovations of the editor ; there is no reason 
given for any of the alterations which are made ; 
the emendations of former critics are adopted with- 
out any acknowledgment, and few of the dilEculties 
are removed which leave hitherto embarrassed the 
readers of Shakespeare. 
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I would not, however, be thought to insult the 
editor, nor to censure him with too much petulance, 
for having failed in little things, of whom I have 
been told, that he excels in greater. But I may, 
without indecency, observe, that no man should 
attempt to teach others what he has never learned 
himself 5 and that those who, like Tliemistocles, 
have studied the arts of policy, and can teach a 
small state how to grow great, should, like him, 
disdain to labour in trifles, and consider petty ac- 
complishments as below their ambition. 
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No. 34, SATURDAY, MARCH 8, 1753. 

ffci toties oplata exegit gtoria panas. 3 uv. 

Such fate pursues the votaries of praise. 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 

Sir, Flect'prNon, Feb. 24. 

To a benevolent disposition, every state of life 
will afford some opportunities of contributing to 
tlie welfare of mankind. Opulence and splendor 
are enabled to dispel the cloud of adversity, to dry 
up the tears of the widow and the orphan, and to 
increase the felicity of all around them : their ex- 
ample mil animate virtue, and retard the progress 
of vice. And even indigence and obscurity, though 
without power to confer happiness, may at least 
prevent misery, and apprize those who are blinded 
by their passions that they are on the brink of 
irremediable calamity. 
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Pleased, therefore, with the thought of recover- 
ing others from that folly which has embittered my 
omi days, I have presumed to address the Adven- 
turer from the dreaiy mansions of wretchedness 
and despair, of which the gates are so wonderfully 
constructed, as to fly open for the reception of 
strangers, though they arc impervious as a rock of 
adamant to such as arc uithin them : 

■ Facilis descensus Averni ; 

Nodes alquc dies paid alrijanua Dilis : 

Sed revoenre gradum, superasque cvadcrc ad auras. 

Hoc opus hie labor cst. Vine. 

The gates of hell are open night and day j 

Smooth the descent^ and easy is the v.-ay : 

But to return and view the chccrfid skies ; 

In this the task and mighty labour lies. Dkyden'. 

Suffer me to acquaint you. Sir, that I have glit- 
tered at the ball, and sparkled in the circle; that I 
have had the happiness to be the unknomi favourite 
of an unknown lady at the masquerade, have been 
the delight of tables of the first fashion, and the 
emy of my brother beaux ; and to descend a little 
lower, it is, I believe, still remembered, that Messrs. 
Velours and d’Espagne stand indebted for a great 
part of their present influence at Guildhall, to the 
elegance of my shape, and the graceful freedom of 
my carriage. 

Sed quee prcEclara ct prospera ianti, 

Vt rebus Icetis par sit mensura malorum ! Juv. 

See the wild purchase of the bold and vain, 

Where every bliss is bought with equal pain ! 
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As I entered into the world very young, with an 
elegant person and a large estate, it was not long 
before I disentangled myself from the shackles of 
religion j for I was determined to the pursuit of 
pleasure, which according to my notions consisted 
in the unrestrained and unlimited gratifications of 
every passion and every appetite j and as this could 
not be obtained under the frowns of a perpetual 
dictator, I considered rcli^on as my enemy ; and 
proceeding to treat her with contempt and derision, 
was nota little delighted, that the unfashionahlencss 
of her appearance, and the unanimated uniformity 
of her motions, afforded frequent opportunities for 
the sallies of ray imagination. 

Conceiving now that I was sufficiently qualified 
to laugh away scruples, I imparted my remarks to 
those among my female favourites, whose virtue I 
intended to attack j for I was well assured, that 
pride would be able to make but a weak defence, 
when religion was subverted ; nor was my success 
below my expectation : the love of pleasure is too 
strongly implanted in the female breast, to suffer 
them scrupulously to examine the validity of argu- 
ments designed to weaken restraint j all are easily 
led to believe, that whatever thwarts their inclina- 
tion must be wrong ; little more, therefore, was re- 
quired, than by the addition of some circumstances, 
and the exaggeration of others, to make merriment 
supply the place of demonstration ; nor was I so 
senseless as to offer arguments to such as could not 
attend to them, and with whom a repartee or catch 
would more effectually answer the same purpose. 
This being'effected, there remained only “ the 
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dread of the world but Roxana soared too high, 
to think the opinion of others worthy her notice ; 
Lastitia seemed to think of it only to declare, tliat 
“ if all her hairs were worlds,’’ she should reckon 
them “ well lost for love and Pastorella fondly 
conceived, that she could dwell for ever by the side 
of a bubbling fountain, content with her swain 
and fleecy care j without considering that stillness 
and solitude can afford satisfaction only to inno- 
cence. 

It is not the desire of new acquisitions, but the 
glory of conquests, that fires the soldier’s breast ; 
as indeed the town is seldom worth much, when it 
has suffered the devastations of a siege ; so that 
though I did not openly declare the effects of my 
own prowess, which is forbidden by the laws of ho- 
nour, it cannot be supposed that I was very soli- 
citous to bury my reputation, or to hinder acci- 
dental discoveries. To have gained one victoiy, is 
an inducement to hazard a second engagement : 
and though the success of the general should be a 
reason for increasing the strength of the fortifica- 
tion, it becomes, with many, a pretence for an im- 
mediate surrender, under the notion that no power 
is able to withstand so fonnidable an adversaiy j 
while others brave the danger, and think it mean 
to surrender, and dastardly to fly. Melissa, indeed, 
knew better ; and though she could not boast the 
apathy, steadiness, and inflexibility of a Cato, 
wanted not the more prudent virtue of Scipio, and 
gained the victory by declining the contest. 

You must not, however, imagine, that I was, 
during this state of abandoned libertinism, so fully 
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convinced of the fitness of my own conduct, as to 
be free from uneasiness. I knew very well, that 1 
might justly be deemed the pest of society, and that 
such proceedings must terminate in the destruction 
of my health and fortune j but to admit thoughts 
of this kind \Yas to live upon the rack : I fled, there- 
fore, to the regfons of mirth and jollity, as they arc 
called, and endeavoured with burgundy, and a con- 
tinual rotation of company, to free myself from the 
pangs of reflection. From these orgies we fre- 
quently sallied forth in quest of adventures, to the 
no small terror and consternation of all the sober 
stragglers that came in our way i and though we 
never injured, like our illustrious progenitors, the 
Mohocks, either life or limbs ; yet wc have in the 
midst of Covent Garden buried a tailor, who had. 
been troublesome to some of our fine gentlemen, 
beneath a heap of cabbage-lcavcs and stalks, with 
this conceit, 

Salia tc cavle quern iemper cuputi. 

Glut yourself with cabbage, of which you have always 
been greedy. 

There can be no reason for mentioning the com- 
mon exploits of breaking windows and bruising the 
watch } unless it be to tell you of the device of pro- 
ducing before the justice broken lanterns, which 
have been paid for an hundred times : or tlieii* ap- 
pearances with patches on their heads, under pre- 
tence of being cut by the sword that was never 
drawn : nor need I say any thing of the more for- 
midable attack of sturdy chairmen, armed with 
poles ; by a slight stroke of which, the pride of 
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Ned Revel’s face was at once laid flat, and that ef- 
fected in an instant, which its most mortal foe had 
for years assayed in vain. I shall pass over the ac- 
cidents that attended attempts to scale windows, 
and endeavours to dislodge signs from their hooks : 
there are many “ hair-breadtli ’scapes,” besides 
those in the “ imminent deadly breach but the 
rake’s life, though it be equally hazardous with that 
of the soldier, is neither accompanied with present 
honour nor with pleasing retrospect ; such is, and 
such ought to be the difference, between the enemy 
and the preserver of liis countiy. 

Amidst such giddy and thoughtless extrava- 
gance, it will not seem strange, that I was often 
the dupe of coarse flattery. When Mons. L’ Al- 
longe assured me, that I thrust quart over ann bet- 
ter than any man in England, what could I less 
than present him with a sword that cost me thirty 
pieces? I was bound for a hundred pounds for Tom 
Trippet, because he had declared that he woukl 
dance a minuet with any man in the three king- 
doms except myself. But I often parted with 
money against my inclination, either because I 
wanted the resolution to refuse, or dreaded the ap- 
pellation of a niggardly fellow ; and I may be truly 
said to have squandered my estate, without honour, 
without friends, and without pleasure. The last 
may, perhaps, appear strange to men unacquainted 
with the masquerade of life : I deceived others, and 
I endeavoured to deceive myself ; and have worn 
the face of pleasantry and gaiety, while my heart 
suffered the most exquisite torture. 

By the instigation and encouragement of my 
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friends, I became at length ambitious of a seat in 
parliament ; and accordingly set out for the tosvn 
of Wallop in the west, where my arrival was wel- 
comed by a thousand throats, and I was in three 
days sure of a majority : but after drinking out one 
hundred and fifty hogsheads of wine, and bribing 
two-thirds of the corporation twice over, I had the 
mortification to find, that the borough had been 
before sold to Mr. Comtly. 

In a life of tliis kind, my fortune, though consi- 
derable, was presently dissipated ; and as the attrac- 
tion grows more strong the nearer any body ap- 
proaches the earth, when once a man begins to sink 
into poverty, befalls with velocity always increasing ; 
every supply is purchased at a higher and higher 
price, and every ofiico of kindness obtained with 
greater and greater difficulty. Having now ac- 
quainted you with my state of elevation, I shall, if 
you encourage the continuance of my correspond- 
ence, show you by what steps I descended from a 
first floor in Pall-Mall to my present habitation. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

MrsAiiGynns. 
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Si mutabile pectus 

Est tibi, consiliis, non curribus, utere nostris 
Dum potes, et solidis etiammm sedibus adstas ; 

Eunique male optatos nondum premis inscius axes. Ovid. 

Til’ attempt forsake, 

And not my chariot but my counsel take ; 

While yet securely on the earth you stand ; 

Nor touch the horses with too rash a hand. Addison. 

TO THE ADVENTURER. 

Sib, Fleet, March 24, 

I NOW send you tlie sequel of my story ; which 
had not been so long delayed, if I could have 
brought myself to imagine, that any real impatience 
was felt for the fate of Mysargyrus j who has tra- 
velled no unbeaten track to misery, and consequently 
can present the reader only with such incidents as ' 
occur in daily life. 

You have seen me, Sir, in the zenith of my glory ; 
not dispensing the kindly warmth of an all-cheering 
sun, but, like another Phaeton, scorching and 
blasting every thing round me. I shall proceed, 
therefore, to finish my career, and pass as rapidly 
as possible through the remaining vicissitudes of 
my life. 

When I first began to be in want of money, I ' 
made no doubt of an immediate supply. The news- 
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papers were perpetually offering directions to men, 
who seemed to have no other business than to gather 
heaps of gold for those who place their supreme 
felicity in scattering it, I posted away, therefore, 
to one of these advertisers, who by his proposals 
seemed to deal in thousands ; and was not a little 
chagrined to find, that this general benefactor would 
have nothing to do with any larger sum than thirty 
pounds, nor would venture that without a joint 
note from myself and a reputable housekeeper, or 
for a longer time than three months. 

It was not yet so bad with me, as that I needed 
to solicit surety for thirty pounds : yet partly from 
the greediness tliat extravagance always produces, 
and partly from a desire of seeing the humour of a 
petty usurer, a character of which I had hitherto 
lived in ignorance, I condescended to listen to his 
terms. He proceeded to inform me of my great 
felicity in not falling into the hands of an extor- 
tioner ; and assured me, that I should find him 
extremely moderate in liis demands : he ^s'as not, 
indeed, certain, that he could furnish me with the 
whole sum, for people were at this particular time 
extremely pressing and importunate for money ; 
yet as I had the 'appearance of a gentleman, he 
would try what he could do, and give me his an- 
swer in three days. 

At the expiration of the time, I called upon him 
again ; and was again informed of the great demand 
for money, and that “money ws money now:” he 
then advised me to be punctual in my payment, as 
that might induce him to befriend me hereafter ; 
and delivered me the money, deducting at the rate 

VOL. III. L 
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of five and thirty per cent, with anotlier panegyrich 
upon liis own moderation. 

I will not tire you with the various practices of 
usurious oppression ; but cannot omit my transac- 
tion with Squeeze on Tower-hill, who finding me 
a young man of considerable expectations, employed 
an agent to persuade me to borrow five hundred 
pounds, to be refunded by an annual payment of 
twenty per cent, during the joint lives of his daugh- 
ter Nancy Squeeze and myself. Tlie negotiator 
came prepared to inforce his proposal with all his 
art j but finding that I caught his offer vith the 
eagerness of necessity, he grew cold and languid ; 
“ he had mentioned it out of kindness ; he would 
tiy to serve me : Mr. Squeeze was an honest man, 
but extremely cautious.” In three days he came 
to tell me, that his endeavours had been ineffectual, 
Mr. Squeeze having no good opinion of my life: 
but that there was one expedient remaining j hirs. 
Squeeze could influence her husband, and her good- 
will might be gained by a compliment. I waited 
that afternoon on Mrs. Squeeze, and poured out 
before her the flatteries which usually gain access 
to rank and beauty: I did not then know, that there 
are places in which the only compliment is a bribe. 
Having yet credit with a jeweller, I afterwards pro- 
cured a ring of thirty guineas, which I humbly pre- 
sented, and was soon admitted to a treaty with Mr. 
Squeeze. He appeared peevish and backward, and 
my old friend whispered me, that he would never 
make a dry bargain ; I, therefore, invited him to a 
tavern. Nine times we met on the affair j nine 
times I paid four pounds for the supper and claret j 
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and nine guineas I gave the agent for good offices. 

I then obtained the money, paying ten per cent, 
advance; and at the tenth meeting gave another 
supper, and disbursed fifteen pounds for the 
writings. 

Others, who styled themselves brokers, would 
only trust their money upon goods : that I might, 
therefore, try every art of expensive folly, I took a 
house and furnished it. I amused myself' with 
despoiling my moveables of their glossy appearance, 
for fear of alarming the lender with suspicions ; 
and in this I succeeded so well, that he favoured 
me with one hundred and sixty pounds upon that 
which w’as rated at seven hundred. I then found 
that I was to maintain a guardian about me, to 
prevent the goods from being broken or removed. 
This was, indeed, an unexpected tax ; but it was 
too late to recede ; and I comforted myself, that I 
might prevent a creditor, of whom I had some ap- 
prehensions, from seizing, by having a prior exe- 
cution always in the house. 

By such means I had so embarrassed myself, that 
my whole attention was engaged in contriving ex- 
cuses, and raising small sums to quiet such as W’ords 
would no longer mollify. It cost me eighty pounds 
in presents to Mr, Teecii the attorney, for his for- 
bearance of one hundred, which he solicited me 
to take when I had no need. I was perpetually 
harassed with importunate demands, and insulted 
by wretches, who a few months before would not 
have dared to raise their eyes from the dust before 
me. I lived in continual terror, frighted by every 
noise at the door, and terrified at the approach of 
eveiy step quicker than common. I never retired 

Jj2 
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to rest, without fcclini^ the justness of the Spanish 
proverb, “ Let him who slee})S loo much, homnv 
the pillow of a clehtor;” my soliciiiule and vexation 
kc])t me long waking; and when J had cdosed my 
eyes, I was pursued or insulted hy visionary bailiffs', 

Wlien I reflected upon the meanness of the shifts 
I luul reduced myself to, I coidd not hut curse the 
folly and extravagance that had overwhelmed me 
in a sea of troubles, from which if was highly im- 
probable that I should ever emerge. 1 had some 
time lived in hopes of an estate, at the death of my 
uncle ; but he disappointed me by marrying his 
housekeeper; and, catching ati op})ortunify soon 
after of fpiarrelling with me, for settling twenty 
pounds a year uj)on a girl whom I had sedncetl, 
told me that he would take care to ])revent his for- 
tune from being scjuandered upon prostitutes. 

Nothing now remained, but the chance of ex- 
tricating myself by marriage ; a scheme whieli, J 
flattered myself, nothing but my present distress 
would liave made me think on with patience. I 
determined, therefore, to took out for a lender no- 
vice, with a large fortune at tier own dis'])osal ; and 
accordingly fixed my eyes upon Miss Biddy Simper, 
I had now' paid her six or seven visits ; and so fully 
convinced her of my being a gentleman and a rake, 
that I made no doubt that both lier person and 
fortune would be soon mine. 

At this critical time, Miss Gripe called upon 
me, in a chariot bought with my money, and loaded 
with trinkets that I had in my days of affluence 
lavished on her. Those days were now’ over ; and 
there w'as little hope that they would ever i-eturn- 
She w'as not able to withstand the temptation often 
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pounds that Talon the bailiff offered her, but 
brought Iiim into my apartment disguised in a 
livery 5 and taking my sword to the window, under 
pretence of admiring the workmansliip, beckoned 
him to seize me. 

Delay would have been expensive without use, 
as the debt was too considerable for payment or 
bail : I, therefore, suffered myself to be imme- 
diately conducted to jail. 

Vestihulum ante ipsum primisgue iti Jaucibus Orei, 

Lucius el ultriccs posttcre cuhilta curts : 

PalUnitique halxlant morhi, trisiisque sencciut, 

Et metus, et malesuada fames, el turpis egestas. Vino, 
Just in the gate and in the jaws of hell, 

Revengeful cares and sullen sorrows dwell ; 

And pale diseases, and repining age; 

Want, fear, and famine's unresisted rage. Dryden. 

Confinement of any kind is dreadful 5 a prison is 
sometimes able to shock those, who endure it in a 
good cause: let your imagination, therefore, ac- 
quaint you, with what I have not words to express, 
and conceive, if possible, the horrors of imprison- 
ment attended with reproach and ignominy, of in- 
voluntary association with the refuse of mankind, 
with wretches who were before too abandoned for 
society, but being now freed from shame or fear, 
are hourly improving their vices by consorting with 
each other. 

There are, however, a few, whom like myself 
imprisonment has rather mortified than hardened : 
with these only I converse 5 and of these you may 
perhaps hereafter receive some account from 

Your humble servant, Mysaugyrus. 
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No. 45. TUESDAY, APRIL 10, 1753. 

Nrdlajidcs rcgni xociis, omuisgtie potcslas 

Impaticns consorlis crit. Lucan. 

No faith of partnership .dominion owns ; 

Still discord hovers o’er divided thrones. 

It is well known, that many things appear plau- 
sible in speculation, which can never be reduced to 
practice ; and that of the numhcrlcs.s projects that 
have flattered mankind with theoretical spccious- 
ness, few have served any other jmrpose than to 
show the ingenuity of their contrivers. A voyage 
to the moon, however roinantick and absurd the 
scheme may now appear, since the properties of 
air have been bettor understood, seemed highly 
probable to many of the aspiring wits in the last 
century, who began to dote upon their glossy 
plumes, and fluttered with impatience for the hour 
of their departure : 

Pcrcanl vesligia milk 

Ante Jiigcnn, abscntcmqiic fcril gravis nngida campum. 

Hills, vales, and floods appear already crost ; 

And, ere he starts, a thousand steps are lost. Pope. 

Among the fallacies which only experience can 
detect, there are some, of which scarcely experience 
itself can destroy the influence ; some which, by a 
captivating show of indubitable certainty, are per- 
petually gaining upon the human mind and which, 
though every trial ends in disappointment, obtain 
new credit as the sense of miscarriao:e wears sra- 

o o 
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dually away, persuade ns to try again what we have 
tried already, and expose us by the same failure to 
double vexation. 

Of this tempting, this delusive kind, is the ex- 
pectation of gi’eat performances by confederated 
strength. The spcculatist, when he has carefully 
observed how much may be performed by a single 
band, calculates by a very easy operation the force 
of thousands, and goes on accumulating power till 
resistance vanishes before it; then rejoices in the 
success of his new scheme, and wonders at the folly 
or idleness of former ages, who have lived in ^vant 
of what might so readily be procured, and suirercd 
themselves to be debarred from happiness by 
obstacles which one united effort woldd have so 
easily surmounted. 

But this gigantick phantom of collective power 
vanishes at once into air and emptiness, at the first 
attempt to put it into action. Tlie different appre- 
hensions, the discordant passions, the jairing inte- 
rests of men, wll scarcely permit that many should 
unite in one undertaking. 

Of a great and complicated design, some will 
never be brought to discern tlie end; and of the 
several means by which it may he accomplished, 
the choice will be a perpetual subject of debate, as 
every man is swayed in his determination by his own 
knowledge or convenience. In a long series of 
action, some will languish with fatigue, and some 
be drawn off by present gratifications ; some will 
loiter because others labour, and some will cease to 
labour because others loiter : and if once they come 
within prospect of success and profit, some 'svill bo 
greedy and others envious ; some will undertake 
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more than they can perform^ to enlarge their claims 
of advantage; some will perform less than they 
undertake, lest their labours should chiefly turn to 
the benefit of others. 

The history of mankind informs us that a single 
power is very seldom broken by a confederacy. 
States of different interests, and aspects malevolent 
to each other, may be united for a time by common 
distress ; and in the ardour of self-preservation fall 
unanimously upon an enemy, by whom they are all 
■ equally endangered. But if their first attack can 
be withstood, time will never fail to dissolve their 
union : success and miscarriage will be equally 
destructive : after the conquest of a province, they 
will quarrel in the division ; after the loss of a 
battle, all will be endeavouring to secure themselves 
by abandoning the rest. 

From the impossibility of confining numbers to 
the constant and uniform prosecution of a common 
interest, arises the difficulty of securing -subjects 
against the encroachment of governors. Power is 
always gradually stealing away from the many to 
the few, because the few are more vigilant and con- 
sistent ; it still contracts to a smaller number, till 
in time it centres in a single person. 

Thus all the forms of government instituted 
among mankind, perpetually tend towards mon- 
archy ; and power, however diffiised through the 
whole community, is by negligence or corruption, 
commotion or distress, reposed at last in the chief 
magistrate. - 

“ There never appear,’’ says Swift, “ more than 
five or six men of genius in an age ; but if they 
were united, the world could not stand before 
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them.’* It is happy, therefore, for mankind, that 
of this union there is no probability. As men take 
in a wider compass of intellectual sunxy, they arc 
more likely to choose different objects of pursuit; as 
they see more ways to the same end, they uill be 
less easily persuaded to travel together ; as each is 
better qualified to form an independent scheme of 
private greatness, he will reject with greater obsti- 
nacy the project of another ; as each is more able to 
distinguish himself as the head of a party, he will 
less readily he made a follower or an associate. 

The reigning philosophy informs us, that the vast 
bodies which constitute the universe, arc regulated 
in their progress through the ethcrml spaces, hy the 
perpetual agency of contrary forces; by one of 
which they arc restrained from deserting their 
orbits, and losing themselves in the immensity of 
heaven ; and held off by the other from rushing 
together, and clustering round their centre w'ith 
everlasting coliesion. 

Tlic same contrariety of impulse may be perhaps 
discovered in the motions of men : we arc formed for 
society, not for combination; wc arc equally unqua- 
lified to live in a close connexion with our fellow- 
beings, and in total separation from them ; w’c arc 
attracted towards each other by general sympathy, 
but kept back from contact by private interests. 

Some philosophers have been foolish enough to 
imagine, that improvements might be made in the 
system of the universe, by a different arrangement 
of the orbs of heaven ; and politicians, equally igno- 
rant and equally presumptuous, may easily bo led to 
suppose, that the happiness of our world would be 
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promoted by a different tendency of tlie human 
mind. It appears, indeed, to a slight and superficial 
observer, that many things impracticable in our pre- 
sent state, might be easily effected, if mankind were 
better disposed to union and co-operation : but a little 
reflection will discover, that if confederacies were 
easily formed, they would lose their efficacy, since 
numbers would be opposed to numbers, and una- 
nimity to unanimity; and instead of the present 
petty competitions of individuals or single families, 
multitudes would be supplanting multitudes, and 
thousands plotting against thousands. 

There is no class of the human species of which 
the union seems to have been more expected, than 
of the learned : the rest of the world have almost 
always agi’eed to shut scholars up together in col- 
leges and cloisters ; surely not without hope, that 
they would look for that happiness in concord, which 
they were debarred from finding in variety ; and that 
such conjunctions of intellect would recompense 
the munificence of founders and patrons, by per- 
formances above the reach of any single mind. 

But discord, who found means to roll her apple 
into the banqueting chamber of the goddesses, has 
had the address to scatter her laurels in the semi- 
naries of learning. The friendship of students and 
of beauties is for the most part equally sincere, and 
equally durable : as both depend for happiness on 
the regard of others, on that of which the value arises 
merely from comparison, they are both exposed to 
perpetual jealousies, and both incessantly emjiloyed 
in schemes to intercept the praises of each other. 

I am, however, far from intending to inculcate. 
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tliat this confinement of the studious to studious 
companions, has been wholly without advantage to 
the publick : neighbourhood, where it does not con- 
ciliate friendship, incites competition ; and he that 
would contentedly rest in a lower degree of excel- 
lence, where he had no rival to dread, will be urged 
by his impatience of' inferiority to incessant endea- 
vours after great attainments. 

These stimulations of honest rivalry are, perhaps, 
the chief effects of academies and societies j for what- 
ever be the bulk of their joint labours, every single 
piece is always the production of an individual, that 
owes nothing to his colleagues but the contagion of 
diligence, a resolution to write, because the rest are 
writing, and the scorn of obscurity while the rest 
arc illustrious. 
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No. 50. SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 1753. 

Quicunqiie turpi Jraude semcl iiinotuit, 

Etiamsi vera diet, amillitjidem. Pir/Ko. 

.The wretch that often has deceiv’d. 

Though trutli he speaks, is ne’er believ’d. 

When Aristotle was once asked, wliat a man 
could gain by uttering falsehoods ; he replied, “ Not 
to be credited when he shall tell the truth.” 

The character of a liar is at once so hateful and 
contemptible, that even of those who have lost their 
virtue it might be expected, that from the violation 
of truth they should be restrained by their pride. 
Almost every other vice that disgraces human 
nature, may be kept in countenance by applause 
and association : the corrupter of virgin innocence 
sees himself envied by the men, and at least not 
detested by the women : the drunkard may easily 
unite with beings, devoted like himself to noisy 
merriments or silent insensibility, who will cele- 
brate his victories over the novices of intemperance, 
boast themselves the companions of his”^ prowess, 
and tell with rapture of the multitudes whom un- 
successful emulation has hurried to the grave : even 
the robber and the cut-throat have their followers, 
who admire their address and intrepidity, their 
stratagems of rapine, and their fidelity to the 
gang. 

The liar, and only the liar, is invariably and uni- 
versally despised, abandoned, and disowned : he has 
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no domestick consolations, wliicli he can oppose to 
the censure of mankind ; he can retire to no frater- 
nity, where his crimes may stand in the place of vir- 
tues j but is given up to the hisses of the multitude, 
n ithout friend and without apologist. It is the pe- 
culiar condition of falsehood, to be equally detested 
by the good and bad: “ Tlic devils,** says Sir 
Thomas Brown, “ do not tell lies to one another ; 
for truth is necessary to all societies : nor can the 
society of hell subsist without it,*^ 

It is natural to expect, that a crime thus gene- 
rally detested should be generally avoided*, at least, 
that none should expose himself to unabated and 
impitied infamy, witliout an adequate temptation ; 
and that to guilt so easily detected, and so severely 
punished, an adequate temptation would not readily 
be found. 

Yet so it is, that in defiance of censure and con- 
tempt, truth is frequently violated j and scarcely the 
most vigilant and unremitted circumspection will 
secure him that mixes with mankind, from being 
hourly deceived hymen of whom it can scarcely be 
imagined, that they mean any injury to him or pro- 
fit to themselves ; even where the subject of con- 
versation could not have been expected to put the 
passions in motion, or to have excited either hope 
or fear, or zeal or malignity, sufficient to induce 
any man to put his reputation in hazard, liowever 
little he might value it, or to overpow'cr the love of 
truth, however weak might be its influence. 

The casuists have very diligently distinguished 
lies into their several classes, according to their 
various degrees ofmalignity; but they have, Ithink, 
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generally omitted that which is most common, and, 
perhaps, not least mischievous ; which, since the 
moralists have not given it a name, I shall dis- 
tinguish as the lie of vanity. 

Tovanity mayjustly be imputed most of the false- 
hoods, which every man perceives hourly playing 
upon his ear, and, perhaps, most of those that are 
propagated with success. To the lie of commerce, 
and the lie of malice, the motive is so apparent, 
that they are seldom negligently or implicitly re- 
ceived : suspicion is always watchful over the prac- 
tices of interest ; and whatever the hope of gain, or 
desire of mischief, can prompt one man to assert, 
another is by reasons equally cogent incited to 
refute. But vanity pleases herself with such slight 
gratifications, and looks forward to pleasure so 
remotely consequential, that her practices raise no 
alarm, and her stratagems are not easily discovered. 

Vanity is, indeed, often suffered to pass unpur- 
sued by suspicion, because he that would watch her 
motions, can never be at rest : fraud and malice are 
bounded in their influence ; some opportunity of 
time and place is necessary to their agency j but 
scarce any man is abstracted one moment from his 
vanity 5 and he, to whom truth affords no gratifica- 
tions, is generally inclined to seek them in false- 
hoods. 

It is remarked by Sir Kenelm Digby, “ that every 
man has a desire to appear superior to others, 
though it were only in having seen what they have 
not seen.” Such an accidental advantage, since 
it neither implies merit, nor confers dignity, one 
would think should not be desired so much as to be 
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coimtcrfcitcd : jct cm'h till's imiit}, tridiii" O'- il is. 
piwliircs inmmiemlile inirames, nil cqinllj rnUe; 
but more or Ii»« cmlibte in proportion to llic 'bill 
orconfulciiccoftlic rcHter. Hon nnny imyn imii 
of (liirimic conrervtiion roiiiil ninon"lii« ncrpniiit- 
niiccs nbo'C li'ci ln\e been 'ioinlircil by mnobrr- 
Ic's'c'c.’ipc'; nlio nricrcros'tlieriitrbut iimuonii, 
or tabcu jounity into tbccoinilry nilbotit moa' nil- 
icntiirci tbnn befcl the knipbt'-rmnl of nnrirnl 
time, in pithless foa'sts orenclnntcil ci'tles ! Hon 
nnny must be bnon, to nlioiii portent' anil prodi- 
gies arc of daily occum'iicc; and for nboin natisre 
is hourly norking nonders imisiblc to eicry other 
eye, only to supply llicni siiili nibjerts of eontersa- 
tion 1 

Others there are tint amti'Clhemselres nithihe 
dissemination of falsehood, at gmtiT Inranl of de- 
tection and disgrace; men iinrkeil out by tome 
lucky planet for unis ersal confidcnee and friendship, 
nho base been consulted in ciers difficulty, tn- 
trusted ssith every secret, and summoned to eiery 
transaction : it is the siipa-me felicity of these men, 
to stun all compinies irith noisy infonnntion ; to still 
douht, and oserhear opiiosition, ssith certain knois. 
ledge or autlicntUk- intelligence. A liir of this kind, 
ssith a strong memory or brisk inngination, is oft-n 
the oracle of an ob'cure club, and, till time dis. 
cosen his impostures, dictates to his hearers ssith 
uncontrolled authority; for if a piiblitk ipiestion 
be started, he ss.is present at the delnle; if a ness 
fashion be mentioned, he ss.isnt court the first daj 
of its appearance ; ifn ness performance of literature 
drass s the attention of the pnblick, he h sisp itrouisod 
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the author, and seen his work in manuscript ; if a 
criminal of eminence be condemned to die, he often 
predicted his fate, and endeavoured his refoimation : 
and who that lives at a distance from the scene of 
action, will dare to contradict a man, who rc2)orts 
from his owii eyes and ears, and to whom all persons 
and affairs are thus intimately kno^vn? 

This kind of falsehood is generally successful for 
a time, because it is jmactised at first with timidity 
and caution : but the prosperity of the liar is of short 
duration ; the reception of one story is always an in- 
citement to the forgery of another less probable; and 
he goes on to triumph over tacit credulity, till pride 
or reason rises up against him, and his companions 
will no longer endure to see him udser than them- 
selves. 

It is apparent, that the inventors of all these fic- 
tions intend some exaltation of themselves, and are 
led off by the pursuit of honour from their attend- 
ance upon truth : their narratives always imply some 
consequence in favour of their courage, their saga- 
city, or their activity, their familiarity udth the 
learned, or their reception among the great ; they 
are always bribed by the present pleasure of seeing 
themselves superior to those that surround them, 
and receiving the homage of silent attention and 
envious admiration. 

But vanity is sometimes excited to fiction by less 
visible gratifications : the jjresent age abounds ■with 
a race of liars who are content with the consciousness 
of falsehood, and whose pride is to deceive others 
without any gain or gloiy to themselves. Of this 
tribe it is the siijmeme pleasure to remark a lady in 
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the playhouse or the park, and to publish, nnOer 
the character of a man suddenly enamoured, an 
advertisement in the news of the nest day, contain- 
ing a minute description of her person and her 
dress. Prom this artifice, however, no other efiect 
can be expected, than perturbations wliicli the writer 
can never sec, and conjectures of which he never can 
be informed : some mischief, however, he hopes he 
has done j and to have done mischief, is of some im- 
portance. He sets his invention to work again, and 
produces a narrative of a robbery or a murder, with 
all the circumstances of time and place accurately 
adjusted. This is a jest of greater efiect and longer 
duration : if he fixes Ids scene at a proper distance, 
he may for several days keep n wife in terror for her 
husband, or a mother for her son> and please himself 
“^’itli reflecting, that by his abilities and address 
some addition is made to the miseries of life. 

Tliorc is, I think, an ancient law of Scotland, by 
which leaslng^making was capitally punished. I am, 
indeed, far from desiring to increase in this king- 
dom the number of cxccutionsj yot I cannot but 
think, that they who destroy the confidence of so- 
ciety, weaken the credit of intelligence, and inter- 
rupt the security of life*, harass the delicate with 
shame, and perplex the timorous with alarms j 
might very properly be awakened to a sense of their 
crimes, by denunciations of a whipping-post or pil- 
lory: since many arc so insensible of right and wrong, 
that they have no standard ^of action but the Imv; 
nor feel guilt, but as they dread punishment. 
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No. 5S. TUESDAY, MAY 8, 1753. 

Quisgue suos pafimur Manes. Vine. 

Each has his lot, and bears the fate lie drew. 

Sir, Fleet, May 6. 

In consequence of my engagements, I address 
you once more from the habitations of misei^. In 
this place, from which business and pleasure arc 
equally excluded, and in which our only employ- 
ment and diversion is to hear the naiTatives of each 
other, I might much sooner have gathered mate- 
rials fof a letter, had I not hoped to have been re- 
minded of my promise ; but since I find myself 
placed in the regions of oblivion, where I am no 
less neglected by you than by the rest of mankind, 
I resolved no longer to wait for solicitation, but 
stole early this evening from between gloomy sul- 
lenness and riotous merriment, to give you an 
account of part of my companions. 

One of the most eminent members of our club is 
Mr. Edward Scamper, a man of whose name the 
Olympickheroeswouldnothavebeen ashamed. Ned 
was born to a small estate, which he determined to 
improve; and therefore, as soon aS he became of 
age, mortgaged part of his land to buy a mare and 
stallion, and bred horses for the course. He was at 
fiirst very successful, and gained several of the king’s 
plates, as he is now every day boasting, at the ex- 
pense of very little more than ten times their value. 
At last, however, he discovered, that victory brought 
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him more honour than profit: resolving, therefore, 
to be rich as well as illustrious, he replenished hi<s 
pockets by another mortgage, became on a sudden 
a daring better, and resolving not to trust a jockey 
with his fortune, rode his horse himself, distanced 
two of his corapctitoi's the first heat, and at last 
won the race, by forcing his horse on a descent to 
full speed at the liazard of his neck. His estate 
was thus repaired, and some friends that had no 
souls advised him to give overj but Ned now kiicsv 
the way to riches, and therefore without cautioti 
increased his expenses. From this hour he talked 
and dreamed of nothing but a horse-race; and 
rising soon to the summit of equestrian reputation, 
he was constantly expected on every course, divided 
all his time between lords and jockios, and, ns the 
unexperienced regulated their bets by Ins exam- 
ple, gained a great deal of money by laying openly 
on one horse and secretly on the other. Ned u*as 
now so sure of growing rich, that lie involved his 
estate in a third mortgage, borrowed money of all 
his friends, and risked his whole fortune upon 
Bay-Lincoln. He mounted with beating heart, 
started fair, and won the first heat; hut iu the 
second, as he was pushing against the foremost of 
his rivals, his girth broke, his shoulder was dislo- 
cated, and before he was dismissed by the sur- 
geon, two bailiffs fastened upon him, and he saw 
NewTnarket no more. His daily amusement for 
four years has been to blow the signal for starting, 
to make imaginary matches, to repeat the pedigree 
of Bay-Lincoln, and to form resolutions against 
trusting another groom with the choice of his girth. 
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The next in seniority is Mr. Timothy Snug, a 
man of deep contrivance and impenetrable secrecy. 
His father died with the reputation of more wealtli 
thanhe possessed: Tim, therefore, entered the world 
with a reputed fortune of ton thousand pounds. 
Of this he veiy well knew that eight thousand was 
imaginary: but being a man of refined policy, and 
knowing how much honour is annexed to riches, 
he resolved never to detect his own poverty ; but 
furnished his house with elegance, scattered his 
money with profusion, encouraged every scheme 
of costly pleasure, spoke of petty losses with negli- 
gence, and on the day before an execution entered 
his doors, had proclaimed at a publick table his re- 
solution to be jolted no longer in a hackney-coach. 

Another of my companions is the magnanimous 
Jack Scatter, the sonnf a country gentleman, who 
having no other care than to leave him ]’ich, con- 
sidered that literature could not be had without 
expense ; masters would not teach for nothing ; 
and when a book was bought and read, it v/ould 
sell for little. Jack was, therefore, taught to I'cad 
and write by the butler j and when this acquisition 
was made, was left to pass his days in the kitchen 
and the stable, where he heard no crime censured 
but covetousness and distrust of poor honest ser- 
vants, and where alt the praise was bestowed on 
good housekeeping, and a free heart. At the death 
of his father. Jack - set himself to retrieve the 
honour of his family : he abandoned his cellar to 
the butler, ordered his groom to provide hay and 
corn at discretion, took his housekeeper’s word for 
the expenses of the kitchen, allowed all his servants 
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to do their work by deputies, permitted liis domes- 
ticks to keep his house open to their relations and 
acquaintance, and in ten years was conveyed hither, 
without having purchased by the loss of his patri- 
mony either honour or pleasure, or obtained any 
other gratification than that of having corrupted the 
neighbouring villagers by luxury jind idleness. 

Dick Serge was a draper in Cornbill, and passed 
eight years in prosperous diligence, without any 
care but to keep his books, or any ambition but to 
be in time an alderman : but then, by some unac- 
countable revolution in his understanding, be be- 
came enamoured of wit and humour, despised the 
conversation of pedlars and stockjobbers, and ram- 
bled every night to the regions of gaiety, in quest 
of company suited to his taste. The wits at first 
flocked about him for sport, and afterwards for 
interest ; .some found their way into his books, and 
some into his pockets 5 the man of adventure was 
equipped from his shop for the pursuit of a fortune j 
and he had sometimes the honour to have his secu- 
rity accepted when his friends were in distress. 
Elated with these associations, he soon learned to 
neglect his shop } and having drawn his money out 
of the funds, to avoid the necessity of tearing men 
of honour for trifling debts, he has been forced at 
last to retire hither, till his friends can procure 
him a post at court. ^ 

Another that joins in the same mess is Bob 
Comice, whose life has been spent in fitting up a 
house. About ten years ago Bob purchased the 
country habitation of a bankrupt : the mere shell 
of a building, Bob holds no great matter j the in- 
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side is tlie test of elegance. Of this house he was 
no sooner master than he summoned twenty work- 
men to his assistance, tore up the floors and laid them 
anew, stripped off the wainscot, drew the windows 
from their frames, altered the disposition of doors 
and fire-places, and cast the whole fabrick into a 
new form : his next care was to have his ceilings 
painted, his pannels gilt, and his chimney-pieces 
carved : every thing v/as executed by the ablest 
hands : Bob’s business was to follow the workmen 
with a microscope, and call upon them to retouch 
their perfomiances, and heighten excellence to per- 
fection. The reputation of his house now brings 
round him a daily confluence of visitants, and every 
one tells him of some elegance which he has hitherto 
overlooked, some convenience not yet procured, or 
some new mode in ornament or furniture. Bob, 
who had no wish but to be admired, nor any guide 
but • the fashion, thought every thing beautiful in 
proportion as it was new, and considered his work 
as unfinished, while any observer could suggest an 
addition ; some alteration was therefore every day 
made, without any other motive than the charms 
of novelty. A traveller at last suggested' to him 
the convenience of a grotto : Bob immediately 
ordered the mount of his garden to be excavated j 
and having laid out a large sum in shells and mine- 
rals, was busy in regulating the disposition of the 
colours and lustres, when two gentlemen, who had 
asked permission to see his gardens, presented him 
a writ,, and led him off to less elegant apartments. 

I know not, sir, whether among this fraternity 
of sorrow you will think any much to be pitied; 
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nor indeed do many of them appear to solicit com- 
passion, for tliey generally applaud their o\vn con- 
duct, and despise those whom w’ant of taste or 
spirit suffers to grow rich. It were happy if the 
prisons of the kingdom ivere filled only with charac- 
ters like these, men whom prosperity could not 
make useful, and whom ruin cannot make wise : 
but there are among us many who raise different 
sensations, many that owe their present misery to 
the seductions of treachery, the strokes of casualty, 
or the tenderness of pityj many whose sufferings 
disgrace society, and whose virtues would adorn it: 
of these, when familiarity shall have enabled me to 
recount their stories without horror, you may ex- 
pect another narrative from. 

Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

MisARoyuus. 
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No; 58. SATURDAY, I\IAY 25, r/58. 

Dnmiumt (]uod uon intclli^inil. Cic, 

They condemn what they do not undorslniid. 

Euihitdes, Imving presented Socrates* witli tlie 
Avritings of Heraclitus*, ti pliilosoplicr famed for 
involution and obscurity, iiupiired afterwards bis 
opinion of their merit. “ What I understand,” 
said Socrates, “ I tind to be excellent ; and, there- 
fore, believe that to be of ctpial value which I 
cannot understand.” 

The reflection of every man who reads this pas- 
sage will suggest 'to him the difiereuco between 
the practice of Socrates, and that of modern criticks : 
Socrates, Avlio had, by long o])servation upon him- 
self and others, discovered the Aveakness of the 
strongest, and the dimness of the most enlightened 
intellect, Avas afraid to decide liastily in his oavii 
favour, or to conclude that an author had Avritten 
Avithout meaning, because he could not immedi- 
ately catch his ideas j he kneAv that the faults of 
books are often more justly imputable to the 
reader, Avho sometimes AA'ants attention, and some- 
times penetration ; avIiosc imderstamling is often 
obstructed by prejudice, and often dissipated by 
remissness j Avho comes sometimes to a ncAv study, 
unfurnished Avith knoAvledgc previously necessary ; 
and finds difiiculties insuperable, for Avant of 
ardour sufficient to encounter them. 
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Obscurity and clearness arc relative terms : to 
some readers scarce any book is easy, to others not 
many are difficult ; and surely they, whom neither 
any exuberant praise bestowed by others, nor any 
eminent conquests over stubborn problems, have 
entitled to exalt themselves above the common 
orders of mankind, might condescend to imitate the 
candour of Socrates ; and where they find incon- 
testible proofs of superior genius, be content to 
think that there is justness in the connexion which 
they cannot trace, and cogency in the reasoning 
which they cannot comprehend. 

This diffidence is nevermore reasonable, than in 
the perusal of the authors of antiquity 5 of those 
whose works have been the delight of ages, and 
transmitted as the great inheritance of mankind 
from one generation to another : surely, no man 
can, without the utmost arrogance, imagine that he 
brings any superiority of understanding to tlic pe- 
rusal of these books which have been preserved in 
the devastation of cities, and snatched u]) from the 
wreck of nations ; which those who fled before 
barbarians have been careful to carry off in tbe 
hurry of migration, and of >vluch barbarians havo 
repented tlie destruction. If in books thus made 
venerable by the uniform attestation of successive 
ages, any passages shall appear unworthy of that 
praise which' they have formerly received j let us 
not immediately determine, that they owed their 
reputation to dullness or bigotry j but suspect at 
least that our ancestors had some reasons for their 
opinions, and that our ignorance of those reasons 
makes us differ from them. 
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It often happens that an author’s reputation is 
endangered in succeeding times, by that which 
raised the loudest applause among his cotempora- 
ries: nothing is read with greater pleasure than 
. allusions to recent facts, reigning opinions, or pre- 
sent controversies ; but when facts are forgotten, 
and controversies extinguished, these favourite 
touches lose all their graces ; and the author in 
his descent to posterity must be left to the mercy 
of chance, without any power of ascertaining the 
memory of those things, to which he owed his 
luckiest thoughts and his kindest reception. 

On such occasions, every reader should remember 
the.diffidence of Socrates, and repair by his candour 
' the injuries of time ; he should impute the seeming 
defects of his author to some chasm of intelligence, 
and suppose, that the sense, w'hich is now weak was 
once forcible, and the expression which is now du- 
bious formerly determinate. • 

, How much the mutilation of ancient history has 
taken away from the beauty of poetical perform- 
ances, may be conjectured from the light wliich a 
lucky commentator sometimes effuses, by the reco- 
very of an incident that had been long forgotten.: 
thus, in the third book of Horace, Juno’s denun- 
ciations against those that should^presume to raise 
again the walls of Troy, could for many ages please 
only by splendid images and swelling language, of 
which no man; discovered the use or propriety, till 
Le Fevre, by showing, on what occasion the Ode 
Was written, changed wonder to rational delight. 
Many passages yet undoubtedly remain in the same 
author, which an exacter knowledge of the inci- 
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dents of liis time would clear from objections. 
Among these I have always numbered the following 
lines : 


Atirum per tnedios ire sateUileSt 
Ht perrumpere amat taxa, poienttus 
Jctu Julmbieo. ConcidU Auguria 
Argivi domui oh Incram 
Demersa exddio. Drffidit tirbium 
Portaa iir Afacedo, et aubrxnl ccmuloa 
Reges munerihus. Munera navium 
SxTos illaqaeant duces. 


Stronger than thunder's winged forcc^ 

AH-powerful gold can spread its course. 

Thro’ watchful guards its passage make, 

And lores thro' solid walls to break: 

From gold the overwhelming woe?. 

That crush'd the Grecian augur rose : 

Philip with gold thro* cities broke. 

And rival monarch? felt his yoke t 
Captains of sAyjs to gold arc slaves^ 

Tho' fierce as their own winds and waves. Fn \ncis. 


The close of this passage, by which every reader is 
now disappointed and olFendcd, was probably the 
delight of the Homan court: it cannot be imagined, 
that Horace, a^jter liaving given to gold the force 
of thunder, and told of its power to storm cities 
and to conquer kings, would have concluded Ms 
account of its eflScacy with its influence over naval 
commanders, had he not alluded to some fact then 
current in the mouths of men, and therefore more 
interesting for a time than the conquests of Philip. 
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Of tlie like kind may be reckoned another stanza in 
the same book : 


■ —Jiissa coram non cine conscio 

Surgit marilo, sen vocot institor 
Sen navis Hispana} magister 
Dedccorum prcliosns emptor. 

The conscious husband bids her rise, 

When some rich factor courts her charms, 

Who calls the ivanton to his arms. 

And, prodigal of wealth and {‘ame. 

Profusely buys the costly shame. Fkancis, 


He has little knowledge of Horace who imagines 
that the factor, or the Spanish merchant, arc men- 
tioned by chance : there was nndoiibtedly some 
popular story of an intrigue, which those names 
recalled to the memory of his reader. 

Tlie flame of his genius in other parts, though 
somewhat dimmed by time, is not totally eclipsed ; 
his address and judgment yet appear, though much 
of the spirit and vigour of his sentiment is lost : 
this has happened to the twentieth Ode of the first 
book ; 


Vile potabis modicis Sahimm 
Caniharis, G7'eccd quod ego ipse testa 
Conditnm Icvi ; dalus in ihcatro 
Gilni iihi plausus, 

Char^flcecenas eques. Ul patertii 
Muminis ripce, simul etjocosa 
Redderet laudes tibi Vaticani 
Montis imago. 
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A poet’s bevcroge humbly clicap, 

(Should great M&ccnas be my guest) 

The \lntage of the Sabine grape, 

But yet in sober cups shall croivn the feast: 

’Twas rack’d into a Grecian cask, 

Its rougher juice to melt auay; 

I seal’d it too— a pleasing task I 

With annual joy to mark the glorious day, 

W*hen in applausive sliouls thy name 
Spread from the theatre around. 

Floating on thy own Tiber’s stream, 

And Echo, playful nymph, return’d the sound. 

ritAN’CIS. 

AVe here easily remark tlic intertexture of a happy 
compliment with an humble inWtation ; but cer- 
tainly are less delighted than those, to wliom the 
mention of the applause bestowed upon Wmcenns, 
gave occasion to recount tlic actions or words that 
produced it. 

Two lines which have exercised the ingenuity of 
modem criticks, may, I think, be reconciled to the 
judgment, by an easy supposition : Ilonicc thus 
addresses Agrippa ; 

Scribens I'ario/oTtis, et hostiam 
Vidor, M®onii corminis alito. 

Varius, a Jtwin o/* I-Jtjmcr't luing, 

Shall brave Agrippa’s conquests sing. 

Tliat Varius should be called “ A bird of Homeric 
song,” appears so harsh to modern cais, that an 
emendation of the text has been proposed : but 
surely the learning of the ancients had been long 
-ago obliterated, had every man thought himself at 
liberty to corrupt the lines which he did not under. 
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stand. If we imagine tliat Variii.s liad been by any 
of his coteniporaries celebrated under the appella- 
tion of Musarum Ales, the swan of the Muses, the 
language of Horace becomes graceful and fimiliar; 
and that such a compliment was at least possible, we 
know from the transfonnation feigned ])y Horace 
of himself. 

The most elegant compliment that was paid to 
Addison, is of this obscure and perishable kind j 

When panting Virtue licr Inst cflorts mnilc, 

You brought your Clio to the virgin’s aid. 

These lines must please as long as they are under- 
stood ; but can be understood only by those that 
have obseiwed Addison’s signatures in the Spec- 
tator. 

Tlie nicety of these minute allusions I shall c.\- 
emplily by another instance, which I take this 
occasion to mention, because, as I am told, the 
commentators have omitted it. Tibullus addresses 
Cynthia in this manner : 

Te spcclem, siiprcma vii/ii cihn rcncnl Iiora, 

Te tcneavi morions d^ciente manu. 

Before my closing eyes, dear Cynthia stand, 

Held weakly by iny fainting trembling liand. 

To these lines Ovid thus refers in his elegy on the 
death of Tibullus : 


Cynthia dcccdens,J'eUcms, inquit, amaia 
Sum tihi; vixisti dum iuus ig7iis cram, 

Ctii Nemesis, quid, ait, iibi sunt mea danma dolori 1 
Me temiit morieus deficiente manu. 
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Blest was my reign, retiring C 3 ’ntliin crj'M : 

Not till he left my breast, Tjbullus dy’d. 

Forbear, sai3 Nemesis, my loss to moan, ^ 

The fainting trembling band was mine alone. 

The beauty of this passage, which consists in the 
appropriation matie by Nemesis of the lino origin- 
ally directed to Cynthia, had been wholly imper- 
ceptible to succeeding ages, had chance, which has 
destroyed so many greater volumes, deprived us 
likemse of the poems of Tibullus. 


No. C2. SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1753. 


OJoHnna vim httida/orltbvi 

Quam non aqva lonU pramtn tUvidis. S£NCCi. 

Capricious Fortune ever jojs, 

Wiilj partial hand to deal tlic prize. 

To crush the brave and cheat the nisc» 


TO THC ADVENTURER. 

Sin, Dect, June C. 

To the account of such of my companions as 
are imprisoned without being miserable, or are mi- 
serable without any claim to compassion j I pro- 
mised to add the histories of those, whose virtue 
has made them unhappy, or whose misfortunes are 
at least without a crime. Tiiat this" catalogue 
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should be very numerous, neither you nor your 
readers ouglit to expect ; “ ran fjuippc honi the 
good “ are few.” Virtue is uncommon in all the 
classes of Immanity; and I sujjpose it will scarcely 
be imagined more frequent in a prison than in 
other places. 

Yet in these gloomy regions is to be found the 
tenderness, the generosity, the philanthropy ofSe- 
renus, who might have lived in competence and 
ease, if he could have looked without emotion on 
the miseries of another. . Serenus was one of those 
exalted minds, whom knowledge and sagacity could 
not make suspicious ; who poured out his soul in 
boundless intimacy, and thought community of pos- 
sessions the law of friendship. The friend of Se-' 
reuus was arrested for debt, and after many endea- 
vours to soften his creditor, sent his wife to solicit 
that assistance which never was refused. Tlie 
tears and importunity of female distress were more 
than was necessary to move the heartof Serenus ; he 
hasted immediately away, and conferring a long 
time with his friend, found him confident that if 
the present pressure was taken off, he should soon 
be able to re-establish his affairs. Serenus, accus- 
tomed to believe, and afraid to aggravate distress, 
did not attempt to detect the fallacies of hope, nor 
reflect that every man overwhelmed with calamity 
believes, that if that was removed he shall imme- 
diately be happy: he, therefore, with little hesi- 
tation, offered himself as surety. 

In the first raptures of escape all was joy, grati- 
tude, and confidence ; the friend of Serenus displayed 
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his prospects, and counted over the suras of which 
he should infallibly be master before the day of pay- 
ment. Serenus in a short time began to find his 
danger, but could not prevail with himself to repent 
ofbeneficence; and thcreforesufTered himselfstill to 
be amused with projects which he durst not con- 
sider, for fear of finding them impracticable. Tlie 
debtor, after he had tried every method of raising 
money which art or indigence could prompt, w'anted 
either fidelity or resolution to surrender himself to 
prison, and left; Serenus to take his place. 

Serenus has often proposed to the creditor, to pay 
him whatever he shall appear to liavc lost by the 
flight of his friend ; but however reasonable this 
proposal may he thought, avarice and brutality liavc 
been hitherto inexorable, and Serenus still con- 
tinues to languish in prison. 

In this place, hou'cvcr, where want makes almost 
every man selfish, or desperation gloomy, it is the 
good fortune of Serenus not to live without a friend : 
he passes most of his hours in the conversation of 
Candidas, a man whom the same virtuous ductility 
has with some difference of circumstances made 
equally unhappy. Candidas, when he was young, 
helpless, and ignorant, found a patron that edu- 
cated, protected, and supported him ; his patron 
being more vigilant for others than himself, left at 
his death an only son, destitute and friendless. Can- 
didus waseagerto repay thebenefits he had received > 
and having maintained the youth for a few years at 
his own house, -afterwards placed him with a mer- 
chant of eminence, and gave bonds to a great value 
as a security for his conduct. 
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The young man, removed too early from the only 
eye of which he dreaded the observation, and de- 
prived of the only instruction which he heard with 
reverence, soon learned to consider virtue as re- 
straint, and restraint as oppression ; and to look 
with a longing eye at every expense to ^vhich he 
could not reach, and eveiy pleasure which he could 
not partake : by degrees he deviated from his first 
regularity, and unhappily mingling among young 
men busy in dissipating the gains of their fathers’ 
industry, he forgot the precepts of Candidus, spent 
the evening in parties of pleasure, and the morning 
in expedients to support his riots. He was, how- 
ever, dextrous and active in business; and his master, 
being secured against any consequences of disho- 
nesty, was very little solicitous to inspect his man- 
ners, or to inquire how he passed those hours, which 
were not immediately devoted to the business of his 
profession : when he was inforaied of the young 
man’s extravagance or debaucheiy, “ Let his bonds- 
man look to that,” said he, ** I have taken care of 
myself.” 

Thus the unhappy spendthrift proceeded from 
folly to folly, and from vice to vice, with the con- 
nivance if not the encouragement of his master ; 
till in the heat of a nocturnal revel he committed 
such violences in the street as drew upon him a cri- 
minal prosecution. Guilty and unexperienced, he 
knew not what course to take ; to confess his crime 
to Candidus, and solicit his intei-position, was little 
less dreadful than to stand before the frown of a 
court of justice. Having, therefore, passed the day 
with anguish in his heart and distraction in his looks. 
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he seized at night a very large sum of money In the 
compting-liouse, and setting out he knew not 
whither, was heard of no more. > 

Theconsequencc of his flight was the ruin of Can- 
didus ; ruin surely undeserved and irreproachable, 
and such as the laws of a just government ought 
either to prevent orrepair: nothing is more inequit- 
able than that one man should sulfcr for the crimes 
of another, for crimes which he neither prompted 
nor permitted, which he could neither foresee nor 
prevent. l^Tien we consider the weakness of human 
resolutions and the inconsistency of human conduct, 
it must appear absurd that one man shall engage for 
another, that he will not change his opinions or alter 
his conduct. 

It is, I think, worthy of consideration, w'hcthcr 
since no wager is binding without a possibility of 
loss on each side, it is not equally reasonable, that 
no contract should be valid without reciprocal sti- 
pulations : but in this case, and others of the same 
kind, what is stipulated on his side to whom the 
bond is given? he takes advantage of the security, 
neglects his affairs, omits his duty, suffers timorous 
wickedness to grow daring by degrees, permits ap- 
petite to call for new gratifications, and, perhaps; 
secretly longs for the time in.whicK he shall have 
power to seize the forfeiture : and if virtue or gra- * 
titude should prove too strong for temptation, and 
a young man persist in honesty, however instigated 
by bis passions, what can secure him at last against 
a false accusation ? I for imy part always shall 
suspect, that he who can by such methods secure 
his property, will go one step farther to increase 
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it : nor can I tliink that man safely trusted with the 
means of mischief, w'lio, by his desire to have them 
in his hands, gives an evident proof how much less 
he values his neighbour’s happiness than his own. 

Another of our companions is Lentulus, a man 
whose dignity of birth was very ill supported by his 
fortune. As some of the first offices in the king- 
dom were filled by his relations, he was early invited 
to court, and encouraged by caresses and promises 
to attendance and solicitation: a constant appearance 
in splendid company necessarily required magni- 
ficence of dress *, and a frequent participation of 
fashionable amusements forced him into expense : 
but these measures were requisite to his success ; 
since eveiy body knows, that to be lost to sight is 
to be lost to remembrance, and that he who desires 
to fill a vacancy, must be always at hand, lest some 
man of grealter vigilance should step in before him. 

By this course of life his little fortune was eveiy 
day made less ; but he received so many distinctions 
in publick, and was known to resort so familiarly to 
the houses of the great, that every man looked on 
his preferment as certain, and believed that its value 
would compensate for its slowness : he, therefore, 
found no difficulty in obtaining credit for all that 
his rank or his vanity made necessary : and, as ready 
' payment was not expected, the bills were proportion- 
ably enlarged, and the value of the hazard or delay 
were adjusted solely by the equity of the creditor. 
At length death deprived Lentulus of one of his 
patrons, and a revolution in the ministry of another ; 
so that all his prospects vanished at once, and those 
that had before encouraged his expenses, began to 
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perceive that their money was in danger ; there was 
now no other contention but who should drst seize 
upon his person, and, by forcing immediate pay- 
ment, deliver him up naked to the vengeance of the 
rest. In pursuance of this scheme, one of them in- 
vited him to a tavern, and procured him to be ar- 
rested at the door j but Lcntulus, instead of endea- 
vouring secretly to pacify him by payment, gave 
notice to the rest, and offered to divide amongst 
them the remnant of his fortune : they feasted six 
hours at his expense, to deliberate on his proposal *, 
and at last determined, that, as he could not offer 
more than five shillings in the pound, it would 
be more prudent to keep him in prison, till he 
could procure from his relations the payment of his 
debts. 

Lcntulus is not the only man confined uithin 
these walls, on the same account : the like procedure, 
upon the like motives, is common among men 
whom yet the law allows to partake themsc of fire 
‘ and water with the compassionate and the just ; who 
frequent the assemblies of commerce in open day, 
and talk w’ith detestation and contempt of high- 
waymen or housebreakers : but, surely, that man 
must be confessedly robbed, who is compelled, by 
whatever means, to pay the debts which he docs not 
owe j nor can I look with equal hatred upon him, 
who, at the hazard of his life, holds out his pistol 
and demands my purse, as on him who plunders 
under shelter of the law, and by detaining my son 
or my friend in prison, extorts from me the price 
of their liberty. No man can be more an enemy 
to society than be, by whose machinations our 
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virtues are turned to our disadvantage ; he is less 
destructive to mankind that plunders cowardice, 
than he that preys upon compassion. 

I believe, Mr. Adventurer, you will readily con- 
fess, that though not one of these, if tried before a 
commercial judicature, can be wholly acquitted from 
imprudence or temerity ; yet that, in the eye of all 
who can consider virtue as distinct from wealth, the 
fault of two of them, at least, is outweighed by the 
merit ; and that of the third is so much extenuated 
by the circumstances of his life, as not to deserve 
a perpetual.prison : yet must these, with multitudes 
equally blameless, languish in confinement, till 
malevolence shall relent, or the law be changed. 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble seiwant, 

Mysargyrus. 
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Feri Ubcnier hominti id guod rdunt crcdun, CiESAH, 
Men willingly believe wliat tbcy wish to be true. 

TuiiLY haslong ago obscn’cJ, that no man, liotv- 
ever weakened by long life, is so conscious of his 
o^vn decrepitude, as not to imagine that lie may 
yotyiold his^station in the world for another year. 

Of the truth of this remark every day furnishes 
new confirmation : there is no time of life, in which 
men for the most part seem less to expect the stroke 
of death, than when every other eye sees it impend- 
ing } or arc more busy in providing for another year 
than when it is plain to all but themselves, that at 
another year they cannot arrive. Though every fu- 
neral that passes before their eyes evinces the deceit- 
fulness of such expectations, since eveiy man who is 
born to the grave thought himself equally certain of 
living at least to the next year ; the survivor still 
continues to flatter himself, and is never at a loss for 
some reason why his life should be protracted, and 
the voracity of death continued to be pacified with 
some other prey. 

Bdt this is only one of the innumerable artifices 
practised in the universal conspiracy of mankind 
against themselves : every age and every condition 
indulges some darling fallacy *, every man amuses 
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liimself with projects which he knows to be impro- 
bable, and which, therefore, he resolves to pursue 
without daring to examine them. MHiatever any 
man ardently desires, he very readily believes that 
he shall some time attain : he whose intemperance 
has overwhelmed him with diseases, while he lan- 
guishes in the spring, expects vigour and recovery 
from the summer sun ; and while he melts away in 
the summer, transfers his hopes to the frosts of win- 
ter : he that gazes upon elegance or pleasure, which 
want of money hinders him from imitating or par- 
taking, comforts himself that the time of distress 
will soon be at an end, and that every day brings him 
nearer to a state of happiness ; though he knows it 
has passed not only without acquisition of advan- 
tage, but perhaps without endeavours after it, in 
the formation of schemes that cannot be executed, 
and in the contemplation of prospects which can- 
not be approached. 

Such is the general dream in which we all 
slumber out our time : every man thinks the day 
coming, in which he shall be gratified with all his 
wishes, in which he shall leave all those compe- 
titors behind, who are now rejoicing like himself in 
the expectation of victoiy ; the day is alv/ays coming 
to the servile in which they shall be powerful, to 
the obscure in which they shall be eminent, and to 
the deformed in which they shall be beautiful. 

If any of my readers has looked with so little 
attention on the world about him, as to imagine 
this representation exaggerated beyond probability, 
let him reflect a little upon his own life ; let him 
consider what were his hopes and prospects ten years 
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ago, and wliat additions lie then expected to be 
made by ten years to bis Iiajjpiness : those years 
are now elapsed ; have they made good the pro- 
mise that ivas extorted from them, have they ad- 
vanced his fortune, enlarged his knowledge, or re- 
formed his conduct, to the degree' that was once 
expected ? I am afraid, every man that recollects 
his hopes, must confess his disappointment ; and 
own that day has glided nnprofitahly after day, 
and that he is still at the same distance from the 
point of happiness. 

AVith what consolations can those, who have thus 
miscarried in their chief design, elude the memory 
of their ill success ? with w hat amusements can they 
pacify their discontent, after the loss of so large a 
portion of life? they can give themselves up again 
to the same delusions, they can fonn new schemes 
of airy gratifications, and ii.x another period of feli- 
city; they can again resolve to trust the promise 
which they know will be broken, they can walk in 
a circle svith their eyes shut, and persuade them- 
selves to think that they go forward. 

Of every great and complicated event, part de- 
pends upon causes out of ourjmivcr, and part must 
be effected by vigour and perseverance. With re- 
gard to that which is styled in common language 
' the work of chance, men will always find reasons 
for confidence or distrust, according to their dif- 
ferent tempers or inclinations ; and he that has 
been long accustomed to please himself with pos- 
sibilities of fortuitous happiness, will not easily or 
willingly be reclaimed from Ins mistake. But the 
effects of human industry and skill are more easily 
.subjected to calculation ; whatcvci can he com- 
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pleted in a year, is divisible into parts, of wliicli 
each may be performed in the compass of a day j 
he, therefore, that has passed tlie day without atten- 
tion to the task assigned him, may be certain that 
the lapse of life has brought him no nearer to his 
object; for whatever idleness may expect from 
time, its produce will be only in proportion to the 
diligence with which it has been used. He that 
floats lazily down the stream, in pursuit of some- 
thing borne along by the same current, will find 
himself indeed move forward ; but unless he lays 
his hand to the oar, and increases his speed by his 
own labour, must be- always at the same distance 
from that which he is following. 

There have happened in eveiy age some contin- 
gencies of unexpected and undeserved success, by 
which those who are determined to believe whatever 
favours their inclinations, have been encouraged to 
delight themselves with future advantages ; they 
support confidence by considerations, of which the 
only proper use is to chase away despair : it is 
equally absurd to sit down in idleness because some 
have been enriched without labour, as to leap a 
precipice because some have fallen and escaped with 
life, or to put to sea in a storm because some have 
been driven from a wreck upon the coast to which 
they are bound. 

We are all ready to confess, that belief ought to 
be proportioned to evidence or probability : let any 
man, therefore, compare the number of those who 
have been thus favoured by fortune, and of those 
who have failed of their expectations, and he will 
easily determine, with what justness he has regi- 
stered himself in the lucky catalogue. 
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But there is no need on these occasions for deep 
inquiries or laborious calculations j there is a far 
easier method of distinguishing the hopes of folly 
from those of reason, of finding the difference be- 
tween prospects that exist before the eyes, and those 
that are only painted on a fond imagination. Tom 
Drowsy had accustomed himself to compute the 
profit of a darling project, till he had no longer 
any doubt of its success ; it was at last matured by 
close consideration, all the measures were accurately 
adjusted, and he wanted only five hundred pounds 
to become master of a fortune that might be envied 
by a director of a trading company. Tom was 
generous and grateful, and was resolved to recom- 
pense this small assistance \rith an ample fortune : 
he therefore deliberated for a time, to whom 
amongst his friends^ he should declare his necessi- 
ties j not that he suspected a refusal, but because 
he ’Could not suddenly determine which of them 
would make the best use of riches, and was, there- 
fore, most worthy of his favour. At last his choice 
^vas settled 5 and knowing that in order to borrow 
he must show the probability of rc*paymcnt, he pre- 
pared for a minute and copious explanation of his 
project. But here the golden dream was at an end : 
he soon discovered the impossibility of imposing 
upon others the notions by which he had so long 
imposed upon himself ; which way soever lie turned 
his thoughts, impossibility and absurdity arose in 
opposition on every side ; even credulity and pre- 
judice were at last forced to give way, and he grew 
ashamed of crediting himself what shame would 
not suffer him to communicate to anotlicr. 
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To this test let every man bring his imaginations, 
before they have been too long predominant in his 
mind. "Wliatever is true will bear to be related, 
whatever is rational will endure to bo explained ; 
but when we delight to brood in secret over future 
happiness, and silently to employ our meditations 
upon schemes of which we are conscious that the 
bare mention would expose us to derision and con- 
tempt; we should then remember, that we arc 
cheating ourselves by voluntary delusions ; and giv- 
ing up to the unreal mockeries of flincy, those 
hours in which solid advantages might be attained 
by .sober thought and rational assiduity. 

There is, indeed, so little certainty in human 
affairs, that the most cautious and severe examiner 
may be allowed to indulge some hopes which he can- 
not prove to be much favoured by probability ; 
since after his utmost endeavours to ascertain events, 
he must often leave the issue in the hands of chance. 
And so scanty is our present allowance of hapjjiness, 
that in many situations life could scarcely be sup- 
ported, if hope were not allowed to relieve the pre- 
sent hour by pleasures borrowed from futurity ; and 
re-animate the languor of dejection to new efforts, 
by pointing to distant regions of felicity, which yet 
no resolution or perseverance shall ever reach. 

But these, like all other cordials, though they 
may invigorate in a small. quantity, intoxicate in a 
greater these pleasures, like the rest, are lawful 
nnly in certain cftcumstances, and to certain de- 
grees ; they may be useful in a due subserviency to' 
nobler purposes, but become dangerous and destruc- 
tive when once they gain the ascendant in the heart : 
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to soothe the mind to tranquillity by hope, even 
when that hope is likely to deceive us, may be some- 
times useful 5 but to lull our faculties in a lethargj', 
is poor and despicable. 

Vices and errors arc differently modified, accord- 
ing to the state of the minds to which they are in- 
cident; to indulge hoj>c beyond the warrant of 
reason, is the failure alike of mean and elevated 
understandings ; hut its foundation and its effects 
are totally different : the man of liigh courage and 
great abilities is apt to place too much confidence 
in himself, and to expect from a ^^go^ous exertion 
of his powers more than spirit or diligence can 
attain : between him and his wish, he secs obstacles 
indeed, but he expects toovcrlcap orbreak them ; his 
mistaken ardour hurries him fonvard; and though 
perhaps* he misses his end, he ncvcrtlicless obtains 
some collateral good, and performs something use- 
ful to mankind and honourable to liiinsclf. ’ 
The drone of timidity presumes likewise to hope, 
but without ground and without consequence; the 
bliss with which he solaces his liours, be always ex- 
pects from others, tliough very often he knows not 
from whom ; he folds his arms about him, and sits 
in expectation of sonic revolution in the state that 
shall raise him to greatness, or some golden shower 
that shall load him with wealth ; he dozes away the 
day in musing upon the morrow ; and at the end 
of life is roused from his dream only to discover 
that the time of action is past, and that he can now 
show his wisdom only by repentance. 
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No. 84<. SATURDAY, AUGUST 2.5, 17.53. 

TaUe pcrkulnm, 

Jam >onga prosilicl frccnis naitira rcviotis, lion. 

But take tlie danger and the j^liame away. 

And vagrant nature bounds upon her prey, FitANcrs. 

TO THE ADVENTURER. 

Sin, 

It has l)ccn observed, I tliink, by Sir William 
Temple, and after him by almost every other writer, 
that England affords a greater variety of charac- 
ters than the rest of the world. This is ascribed 
to the liberty prevailing amongst ns, which gives 
every man the privilege of being wise or foolish his 
own W'ay, and preserves him from the necessity of 
hyprocrisy or the servility of imitation. 

That the position itself is true, I am not com- 
pletely satisfied. To be nearly acquainted with the 
people of different countries can happen to veiy 
few; and in life, as in every tiling else beheld at a 
distance, there appears an even unifonnity : the 
petty discriminations which diversify the natural 
character are not discoverable but by a close in- 
spection ; we, therefore, find them most at home, 
because there we have most opportunities of re- 
marking them. Much less am I convinced, that 
this peculiar diversification, if it be real, is the con- 
sequence of peculiar liberty; for where is the govern- 
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ment to be found that superintends individuals with 
so much vigilance, as not to leave their private con- 
duct ivithout restraint ? Can it enter into a reason- 
able mind to imagine, that men of every other nation 
are not equally masters of their oivn time or houses 
with ourselves, and equally at liberty to be parsi- 
monious or profuse, frolick or sullen, abstinent or 
luxurious ? Liberty is certainly necessary to the full 
play of predominant humours; but such liberty is to 
be found alike under the government of the many or 
the few, in monarchies or in commonwealths. 

How readily the predominant passion snatches 
an interval of liberty, and how fast it expands itself 
when the weight of restraint is taken away, I had 
lately an opportunity to discover, as I took a journey 
into the countiy in a stage-coach; which, as every 
journey is a kind of adventure, may he very properly 
related to you, though I can display no such e.\tra- 
ordinary assembly as Cemntes has collected at 
Don Quixote’s iun. 

In a stage-coach the passengers are for the most 
part wholly unkuoum to one another, and without 
expectation of ever meeting again ivlieti their jour- 
ney is at an end ; one should therefore imagine, 
that it was of little importance to any of them, 
what conjectures the rest should form concerning 
him. Yet so it is, that as all think themselves 
secure from detection, all assume that character of 
w'hich they are most desirous, and on no occasion 
is the general ambition of superiority more appa- 
rently indulged. 

. On the day of our departure, in the twilight of 
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the' morning, I ascended the vehicle with three men 
and two women, my fellow-travellers. It was easy 
to observe the affected elevation of mien with which 
every one entered, and the supercilious civility 
■tvith nliich they paid their compliments to each 
other. "When the first ceremony was despatched, 
we sat silent for a long time, all employed in col- 
lecting importance into our faces, and endeavour- 
ino; to strike reverence and submission into our 
companions. 

It is always obseiwable that silence propagates 
itself) and that the longer talk has been suspended, 
the more difficult it is to find any thing to say. 
We began now to wish for conversation ; but no 
one seemed inclined to descend from his dignity, or 
first propose a topick of discourse. At last a cor- 
pulent gentleman, who had equipped himself for 
this expedition, with a scarlet surtout and a large 
hat with a broad lace, drew out his watch, looked 
on it in silence, and then held it dangling at his 
finger. This was, I suj)pose, understood by all the 
company as an invitation to ask the time of the 
day, but nobody appeared to heed his overture j 
and his desire to be talking so far overcame his 
resentment, that he let us know of his own accord 
that it was past five, and that in two hours we 
should be at breakfast. 

His condescension was thrown away ; we conti- 
nued .all obdurate; the ladies held up their heads; 
I amused myself with watching their behaviour ■; and 
of the other two, one seemed to employ himself 
in counting the trees as we drove by them, the 
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other drew his hat over his eyes and counterfeited 
a slumber. Tlie man of benevolence, to show that 
he was not depressed by our neglect, hummed a 
tune and beat time upon his snuff-box. 

Tims universally displeased mth one another, 
and not much delighted with ourselves, we came 
at last to the little inn appointed for our repast ; 
and all began at once to recompense themselves for 
the constraint of silence, by innumerable questions 
and orders to the people that attended us. At last, 
wliat every one had called for was got, or declared 
impossible to be got at that time, and wc were per- 
suaded to sit round the same table; when the gen- 
tleman in the red surtout looked again upon his 
watch, told us that we had half an hour to sjiare, 
but he was sorry to sec so little merriment among 
us ; that all fellow-travellers were for the time upon 
the level, and that it was always his way to make 
himself one of the company. “ I remember,” 
says he, “ it was on just such a morning as this, 
that I and my Lord Mumble and the Duke of 
Tenterden were out upon a ramble : we called at 
a little house, as it miglit be this ; and my landlady, 
I warrant, you, not suspecting to wliom she was 
talking, was so jocular and facetious, and made so 
many merry answers to our questions, that we were 
all leady to burst with laughter. At last the good 
woman happening to overhear me whisper the duke 
and call him by his title, was so surprised and con- 
founded, that we could scarcely get a word from 
her ; and the duke never met me from that day to 
this, but he talks of the little housed and quarrels 
with me for terrifying the landlady.” 
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He liad scarcely time to congratulate himself on 
the veneration which this narrative must have pro- 
cured him from the company, when one of the 
ladies having reached out for a plate on a distant 
part' of the table, began to remark the inconve- 
niences of travelling, and the difficulty which they 
who never sat at home without a great number of 
attendants found in performing for themselves such 
offices as the road required; hut that people of 
quality often travelled in disguise, and might be 
generally known from the vulgar by their con- 
descension to poor innkeepers, and the allowance 
which they made for any defect in their entertain- 
ment ; that for her part, while people were civil 
xand mejint well, it was never her custom to find 
fiiult, for one was not to expect upon a journey all 
that one enjoyed at one’s omi house.” 

A general emulfition seemed now to be excited. 
One of the men, who had hitherto said nothing, 
called for the last newspaper ; and having perused 
it a while with deep pensiv-encss, " It is impossible,” 
says he, “ for any man to guess how to act with 
regard to the stocks ; last week it was the general 
opinion that they vv’^ould fall ; and I sold out twenty 
thousand pounds in order to a purchase : they hav’e 
now risen unexpectedly ; and I make no doubt 
but at my return to London I shall risk thirty 
thousand pounds among them again.” 

A young man, who had hitherto distinguished 
himself only by the vivacity of his looks, and a fre- 
quent diversion of his eyes from one object to an- 
other, upon this closed his snuff-box, and told us, 
that “ he had a hundred times talked with the 
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chancellor and the judges on the subject of the 
Stocks 5 that for his part he did not pretend to be 
well acquainted with the principles on which they 
were established, but bad always heard them reck- 
oned pernicious to trade, uncertain in their produce, 
and unsolid in their foundation ; and that he had 
been advised by three judges, his most intimate 
friends, never to venture his money in the funds, 
but to put it out upon land-security, till he could 
light upon an estate in his own count^y.*^ 

It might be expected, that upon these glimpses 
of latent dignity, \ve should all have began to look 
round ns with veneration *, and have behaved like 
the princes of romance, wlicn the enchantment that 
disguises them is dissolved, and they discover the 
dignity of each other : yet it happened, that none 
of these liiiits made much impression on the com- 
pany ; every one was apparently suspected of en- 
deavouring to impose false appearances upon the 
rest ; all continued their haughtiness, in hopes to 
enforce their claims 5 and all grew every hour 
more sullen, because they found their representa- 
tions of themselves without effect. 

Thus we travelled on. four days with malevolence 
perpetuaWy increasing, and without any endeavour 
but to outvie each other in superciliousness and 
neglect ; and when any two of us could separate 
ourselves for a moment, we vented our indignation 
at the sauciness of the rest. 

At length the journey ivas at an end ; and time 
and chance, that strip off all disguises, have disco- 
vered that the intimate of lords and dukes is a 
nobleman’s butler, who has furnished a shop with 
the money he has saved ; the man who deals so 

0 2 
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largely in tlic funds, is a clerk of a broker in 
’Change-alley; the lady who so carefully concealed 
her quality, keeps a cook-shop bcliind the Exchange ; 
and the young man, who is so happy in the friend- 
ship of the judges, engrosses and transcribes for 
bread in a garret of the Temple. Of one of the 
women only I could make no disadvantageous de- 
tection, because she had assumed no character, but 
accommodated herself to the scene before her, 
without any struggle for distinction or superionty. 

I could not forbear to reflect on the folly of 
practising a fraud, which, as the event showed, had 
been already practised too often to succeed, a)ul by 
the success of which no advantage could have been 
obtained ; of assuming a character, which was to 
end with the day; and of claiming u])on false pre- 
tences honours which must pensh with the breath 
that paid them. 

But, Mr. Adventurer, let not those \vho laugh 
at me and my companions, think this folly confined 
to a stage-coach. Every man in the journey of life 
takes the same advantage of the ignorance of his 
fellow-travellers, disguises himself in counterfeited 
merit, and hears those praises ^ntli complacency 
which his conscience reproaches him for accepting. 
Eveiy man deceives himself, while he thinks he is 
deceiving others ; and forgets that the time is at 
hand when every illusion shall cease, when fictitious 
excellence shall be torn away, and all must be showi 
to all m their real estate. 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

Viator. 
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Qui CKfil ej'iaart ewriu (vnltn^rre nria^, 

Mutla Itth'ijealifvc p*eT. llo*. 

Tlic youUi, trho htvpct tl»* Ol^inptcJk priic to gam. 
All orU mml try. anil every toll luitain. Traxcn 


It is oli«cn*cd by Bneon, that “ reading m.ilcs 
u full man, convcncilion a ready man, and writing 
an exact mtm " 

As Bacon attained to degrees of knowlctlge 
scarcely ever reached by any other man, the dirt'c- 
tions which he gives for study have certainly a jurt 
claim to our regard •, for who can teach nn art with 
so great authority, w he that has practisetl it willi 
iindisjnitcd success? 

Under the protection of .«o great n name, I slmll, 
therefore, venture to inculcate to my ingenious 
contemporaries, the necessity of reading, the fitness 
of consulting other understandings than their own, 
and of considering the sentiments nnd opinions of 
those who, however neglected in the present age, 
had in their o^vn times, and many of them n long 
time aftcnvnrds, such reputation for knonletlgc 
and acuteness, as will scarcely ever be attained by 
those that despise them. 

An opinion has of late been, I know not how, 
propagated among us, that libraries are filled only 
with useless lumber ; that wen of parts stand in 
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need of’ no assistance ; and that to spend fife in 
poring upon books, is only to imbibe j)rejudiccs, to 
obstruct and embari'ass tbe powers of nature, to 
cultivate memory at tbe expense of judgment, and 
to bury reason under a chaos of indigested learning. 

Such is’ the talk of many who think tliemseivcs 
wise, and of some wlio are tliought wise by others ; 
of whom part proha])ly believe their own tenets, 
and ])art may be justly suspected of endeavouring 
to shelter their ignorance in multitudes, and of 
wishing to destroy that reputation which they have 
no hopes to share. It will, I believe, be found 
invariably true, that learning was never decried by 
any learned man ; and what credit can be given to 
those, who venture to condemn that winch they do 
not know ? 

If reason has the power ascril)ed to it by its ad- 
vocates, if so much is to be discovered by attention 
and meditation, it is hard to believe that so many 
millions, equally participating of the bounties of 
nature with ourselves, have been for ages tipon ages 
meditating in vain : if the wits of the present time 
expeet the regard of posterity, which will then in- 
herit the reason which is now thought supenor to 
instruction, surely they may aIlo^v themselves to be 
instructed by the reason of former generations. 
MHiien, therefore, an author declares, that he has 
been able to learn nothing from the writings of his 
predecessors, and such a declaration hiis been lately 
made, nothing but a degree of arroganee unpar- 
donable in the greatest liuman understanding, can 
hinder him from perceiving that he is raising pre- 
judices against his own performance; for with wliat 
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hopes of success can he attempt that in which 
greater abilities have hitherto miscarried ? or with 
nhat peculiar force does he suppose himself invi- 
gorated, that difficulties hitherto invincible should 
give way before him ? 

Of those whom Prondcncc has qualified to make 
any additions to human kno^vledge, the number is 
extremely small ; and what can be added by each 
single mind, even of this superior class, is very little : 
the greatest part of mankind must owe all their 
knowledge, and all must owe far the larger part of 
it, to the information of others. To understand 
the works of celebrated authors, to comprehend 
their systems, and retain their reasonings, is a task 
more than equal to common intellects > and he is 
by no means to be accounted useless or idle, who 
has stored his mind with acquired knowledge, and 
can detail it occasionally to others who have less 
leisure or weaker abilities. 

Persius has justly observed, that knowledge is 
nothing to him who is not known by others to pos- 
sess it: to the scholar himself it is nothing with 
respect either to honour or advantage, for the world 
cannot reward those qualities which are concealed 
from it ; with respect to others it is nothing, because 
it affords no help to ignorance or error. 

It is with justice, therefore, that in an accom- 
plished character, Horace unites just sentiments 
with the power of expressing them 5 and he that 
has once accumulated learning, is next to consider, 
how he shall most widely difihse and most agreeably 
impart it. 

A ready man is made by conversation. He that 
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buries himself among his manuscripts, “ besprent,” 
as Pope expresses it, “ with learned dust,’’ and 
wears out his days and nights in perpetual research 
and solitary meditation, is too apt to lose in his 
elocution what he adds to his wisdom ; and when 
he comes into the world, to appear overloaded with 
his own notions, like a man armed with weapons 
which he cannot wield. He has no facility of in- 
culcating his speculations, of adapting himself to 
the various degrees of intellect which the accidents 
of conversation will present ; but will talk to most 
unintelligibly, and to all unpleasantly. 

I was once present at the lectures of a profound 
philosopher, a man really skilled in the science 
which he professed, who having occasion to explain 
the terms ojiacum and pellucidiimy told us, after 
some hesitation, that o]paciim was, as one might say, 
opalce^ and that signified Such 

was the dexterity with which this learned reader 
facilitated to his auditors the intricacies of science ; 
and so true is it, that a man may know what he 
cannot teach. 

Boerhaave complains, that the writers who have 
treated of chemistry before him are useless to the 
greater part of students, because they pre-suppose 
their readers to have such degrees of skill as are 
not often to be found. Into the same error are 
all men apt to fall, who have familiarized any sub- 
ject to themselves in solitude : they discourse, as 
if they thought every other man had been employed 
in the same inquiries j and expect that short hints 
and obscure allusions will produce in others the 
same train of ideas which they excite in themselves. 
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Nor is this the only inconvenience which the man 
of study suffers from a recluse life. "When he meets 
with an opinion that pleases him, he catches It up 
with eagerness; looks only after such arguments as 
tend to his confinnation; or spares himself the trou- 
ble of discussion, and adopts it with very little proof ; 
indulges it long without suspicion, and in time unites 
it to the general body of his knowledge, and trea- 
sures it up among incontcstible truths : but when 
he comes into the world among men who, arguing 
upon dissimilar principles, have been led to different 
conclusions, and being placed in various situations, 
view the same object on many sides; he finds .his 
darling position attacked, and himself in no con- 
dition to defend it : having thought always in one 
train, he is in the state of a man who having fenced 
always with the same master, is perplexed and 
amazed by a new posture of his antagonist ; he is 
entangled in unexpected difficulties, he is harassed 
by sudden objections, he is unprovided with solu- 
tions or replies, 'his surprise impedes his natural 
powers of reasoning, his thoughts are scattered 
and confounded, and he gratifies the pride of airy 
petulance with an easy victory. 

It is difficult to imagine wth what obstinacy 
truths which one mind perceives almost by intui- 
tion, will be rejected by another; and how many 
artifices must be practised, to procure admission 
for the most evident propositions into understand- 
ings frighted by their novelty, or hardened against 
them by accidental prejudice ; it can scarcely be 
conceived, how frequently, in these extemporaneous 
controversies, the dull will be subtle, and the acute 
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absurd; how often stupidity will elude the force of 
argument, by involving itself in its own gloom; 
and mistaken ingenuity will ^veave artful fallacies, 
which reason can scarcely find means to dis- 
entangle. 

In these encounters the learning of the recluse 
usually fails him : nothing but long habit and 
frequent experiments can confer the ])0wer of 
changing a position into various forms, presenting 
it in different points of view, connecting it with 
known and granted truths, fortifying it with ititel- 
ligible arguments, and illustrating it by apt simili- 
tudes; and he, therefore, that has collected his 
knowledge in solitude, must learn its ap2dieation 
by mixing with mankind. 

But while the various 02)portunitics of conver- 
sation invite us to tiy every mode of argument, 
and every art of recommending our sentiments, we 
arc frequently betrayed to the use of such as arc 
not in themselves strictly defensible : a man heated 
in talk, and eager of nctory, takes advantage of^ 
the mistakes or ignorance of his adversary, lays 
hold of concessions to which he knows lie lias no 
right, and urges proofs likely to prevail in his op- 
ponent, though he knows himself that they have 
no force : thus the severity of reason is relaxed, 
many topicks are accumulated, but without just 
arrangement or distinction ; we learn to satisfy 
ourselves with such ratiocination as silences others ; 
and seldom recal to a close examination that dis- 
course which has gratified our vanity with victory 
and applause. 

Some caution, therefore, must be used lest copi- 
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ousness and facility be made less valuable by inac- 
curacy and confusion. To fix the thoughts by 
writing, and subject them to frequent examinations 
and reviews, is the best method of enabling the 
mind to detect its own sophisms, and keep it on 
guard against the fallacies which it practises on 
others : in conversation we naturally diffuse our 
thoughts, and in writing we contract them ; method 
is the excellence of writing, and unconstraint the 
gi-ace of conversation. 

To read, WTitc, and converse in due proportions, 
is, therefore, the business of a man of letters. For 
all these there is not often equal opportunity; 
excellence, therefore, is not often attainable ; and 
most men fail in one or other of the ends proposed, 
and are full vrithout readiness, or ready without 
exactness. Some deficiency must be forgiven all, 
because all are men ; and more must be alfowcd to 
pass uncensured in tbe greater part of the world, 
because none can confer upon himself ahilitios, and 
few have the choice of situations proper for the 
improvement of those whicli nature has bestowed ; 
it is, however, reasonable to have pcTjection in our 
eye \ that we may always advance towards it, though 
we know'it never can be reached. 
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No. 92. SATURDAY, SEPT. 22, 1758. 


Cum tabulis aninnm censoris sumet lioncsli. Hon. 

Bold be the critick, zealous to his trust, 

Like the firm judge inexorably just. 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 

Sir, 

In the papers of criticism which you have given 
to the publick, I have remarked a spirit of can- 
dour and love of truth equally remote from bigotry 
and captiousness; a just distribution of praise 
amongst the ancients and the moderns ; a sober 
deference to reputation long established, without a 
blind adoration of antiquity; and a willingness to 
favour later performances, without a light or puerile 
fondness for novelty. 

I shall, therefore, venture to lay before you such 
observations as have risen to my mind in the con- 
sideration of Virgil’s pastorals, without any inquiry 
how far my sentiments deviate from established 
rules or common opinions. 

If we survey the ten pastorals in a general view, 
it will be found that Virgil ca-n derive from them 
very little claim to the praise of an inventor. To 
search into the antiquity of this kind of poetry is not 
my present purpose ; that it has long subsisted in the 
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east, the Sacred Writings sutSciently infom us; and ^ 
we may conjecture, with great probability, that it 
was sometimes the devotion, and sometimes the en- 
tertainment of the first generations of mankind. 
Theocritus united elegance wtli simplicity ; and 
taught his shepherds to sing with so miich ease and 
harmony, that Iiis countrymen despairing to excel, 
forbore to imitate him ; and the Greeks, however 
vain or ambitious, left him in quiet possession of 
the garlands which tlie wood-nymphs had bestowed 
upon him. 

Virgil, however, taking advantage of another 
language, ventured to copy or to rival tlie Sicilian 
bard: he has written with greater splendour of dic- 
tion, and elevation of sentiment : but as the nmg- 
nificence of his performances was more, the sim- 
plicity was less ; and, perhaps, where ho c\ccls 
Theocritus, he sometimes obtains his superiority 
by deviating from the pastoral character, and poi- 
forming what Theocritus never attempted. 

Yet, though I would willingly pay to Theocritus 
the honour which is always due to an original au- 
thor, I .am far from intending to depreciate Virgil ; 
of whom Horace justly declares, that the rural muses 
have appropriated to him their elegance and sweet- 
ness, and who, ‘as he copied Theocritus in his de- 
sign, has resembled him likewise in his success ; for, 
if we except Calphumius, an obscure .author of the 
lower ages, I know not that a single pastoral was 
written after him by any poet, till the'j’eviv,al of 
literature. ' 

But though his general merit has been imiver- 
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-sally acknowledged, I am far from tliinking all tlie 
productions of his rural Thalia, equally excellent : 
there is, indeed, in all his pastorals a strain of ver- 
sification which it is vain to seek in any other 
poet ; blit if w'e except the first and the tenth, they 
seem liable either wholly or in part to considerable 
objections. 

The second, though we; should forget the great 
charge against it, which I am afraid can never .be 
refuted, might, I think, have perished, without 
any diminution of the praise of its author ; for I 
know not that it contains one affecting sentiment 
or pleasing description, or one passage that strikes 
the imagination or awakens the passions. 

The third contains a contest between two shep- 
herds, begun •with a quarrel of ■which some parti- 
culars might well be spared, carried on mth spright- 
liness and elegance, and terminated at last in a re- 
conciliation : but, surely, whether the invectives 
with wliich they attack each other be true or false, 
they are too much degraded from the dignity of 
pastoral innocence ; and instead of rejoicing that 
they are both victorious, I should not have grieved 
could they have been both defeated. 

The poem to Pollio is, indeed, of another kind : 
it is filled with images at once splendid and 
pleasing, and is elevated with grandeur of language 
worthy of the first of Roman poets ; but I am not 
able to reconcile myself to the disproportion, 
between the performance and the occasion that 
produced it : that the golden age should return 
because Pollio had a son, appears so wild a fiction. 
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that I am ready to suspect the poet of having ^vrittcn; ' 
for some other purpose, wliat he took this oppor- 
tunity of producing to the puhlick.- ' 

Tlie fifth contains a celebration of Daphnis, 
which has stood to all succeeding ages as the model 
of pastoral elegies. To deny pndsc to a perform- 
ance which so many tliousands have laboured to 
imitate, would be to judge with too little deference 
for the opinion of mankind : yet whoever shall read 
it with impartiality, will find that most of the 
images are of the mythological kind, and, there- 
fore, easily invented ; and that there arc few sen- 
timents of rational praise or natural lamentation. 

In the Silenus he again rises to the dignity of 
philosophick sentiments and heroick poetry. Tlie 
address to Varus is eminently beautiful : but since 
the compliment paid to Galliis fixes the transaction 
to his ovn\ time, the fiction of Silenus seems inju- 
dicious j nor has any sufficient reason yet been 
found, to justify his choice of those fables that 
make the subject of the song. 

Tire seventh exhibits another contest of the 
tuneful shepherds : and, surely, it is not without 
some reproach to his inventive power, that of ten 
pastorals Virgil has written two upon the same 
plan. One of the shepherds now gains an acknow- 
ledged victory, but without any apparent supe- 
riority, and the reader, when he sees the prize ad- 
judged, is not able to discover liow it was de- 
served. 

Of the eighth pastoral, so Uttle is properly the 
work of Virgil, that he has no claim to other praise 
or blame than that -of a translator. 
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Of tlie ninth, it is scarce possible to discover tlic 
design or tendency ; it is said, I know not upon 
wliat authority, to have been composed from frag- 
ments of other poems ; and except a few lines 
in which the author touches upon his own misfor- 
tunes, there is nothing that seems appropriated to 
any time or place, or of which any other use cun 
be discovered than to fill up the poem. 

The first and the tenth pastorals, whatever be 
determined of the rest, arc sufficient to place their 
author above the reach of rivalry. The complaint 
of Gallus disappointed in his love, is full of such 
sentiments as disappointed love naturally produces ; 
his wishes are wild, his resentment is tender, and 
his purposes are inconstant. In the genuine lan- 
guage. of despair, he sooths himself awhile with tlie 
pity that shall be paid him after his death : 

Tamcn canlahiih, Arcades, inqnil, 

Moniibiis Iiccc vcst)ds : soli cantnre periti 
Arcades. 0 wild turn (juam moUilcr ossa qiticscani, 
Vestra mcos olm si fistida dicat amorcs ! 

Yet, O Arcadien swains, 

Ye best artificers of soothing strains ! 

Tune your soft reeds, and teach your rocks ni}' woes, 

So shall my shade in sweeter rest repose. 

O that your birth and business Ijad been mine ; 

To feed the flock, and prune the spreading vine ! 

Waiiton. 

Discontented with his present condition, and 
desirous to be any thing but what he is, he wishes 
himself one of the shepherds. He then catches 
the idea of rural tranquillity j but soon discovers 
how much happier he should be in these happy 
regions, with Lycoris at his side,: 
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Hie gelidijbntes, hie molUa prata, hycori : 

Hie nemus; hie tpso (ecum contumerer avo. 

'Nunc insanns nnior tluri me Marlts in armh. 

Tela inter media, alyue adeersos detinct hoslcs- ' 

Tu procul a patrid {nec sit mihi eredfre) ianhm • 
Alpinas, ah dura, nites, et frigora Jlheni 
Me sine sola vides * Ah tc nejrigora laidanl i 
Ah iibi ne ieneras glades seect aspera planias ! 

Here cooling founiains roll through flow’ry meads, 

Here woods, Lycoris, lift their verdant heads ; 

Here could I wear my earcless life anay. 

And in thy arms insensibly dcca)'. 

Instead oF that, me franticklovc detains 
’Mid foes, and dreadful darts, and bloody plains: 

IVhile you— and can my soul the talc believe, 

Far from your country, lonely wand’ring leave 
Me, mo your lover, barbarous fugitive I 
Seek the rough Alps where snows eternal shinc> 

And joyless borders of the frozen Ilhlnc. 

Ah! may no cold c*cr blast my dearest maid. 

Nor pointed ice thy tender feel Invade! Wartok. 

He then turns his thoughts on every side, inquest 
of something that may solace or amuse him : he 
proposes happiness to liimsclf, first in one scene 
and then in another ; and at last finds that nothing 
will satisfy : 

■ Jam ncque Hamairyades rursum, nec carmina nobis 
Ipsa placejit : ipsa rursum conceditc syh(r : 

Non ilium nosiri possunt mutare lahorts ; 

Nec d Jrigoribus medits Hehrumquc hibamus, 
Sithoniasque nhes hyemis subeamus aquoste •• 

Nec si, cum moriens alia liber aret in ulmo, 

"JEthiopunx versemus oves sub sidere Cancri, 

Omnia vincit amor ; et nos cerfnmus awiori. 
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But now again no more the woodland maids, 

Nor pastoral songs delight — Farewell, ye shades — 

No toils of ours the cruel god can change, 

Though lost in frozen deserts we should range ; 
Though we should drink where chilling Hebrus flows. 
Endure bleak winter blasts, and Thracian snows ; 

Or on hot India’s plains our flocks should feed. 

Where the parch’d elm declines his sickening head ; 
Beneath fierce-glowing Cancer’s fiery beams. 

Far from cool breezes and refreshing streams. 

Love over all maintains resistless sway. 

And let us Love’s all- conquering power obey. 

Warton. 


But notwithstanding the excellence of the tenth 
pastoral, I cannot forbear to give the preference to 
the first, which is equally natural and more diver- 
sified. The complaint of the shepherd, who saw 
his old companion at ease in the shade, while him- 
self was driving his little flock he knew not whither, 
is such as, with variation of circumstances, misery 
always utters at the sight of prosperity : 


Nos patricB fines, et dulcia linquimus arva;. 

Nos patriam Jugimus : tu, Tityi'e, lentus in umbra, 
Formosam resonare doces AmarylHda sylvas. 


We leave our country’s bounds, bur much-lov’d plains; 
We from our country fly, unhapp^ swains! 

You, Tit’rus, in the groves at leisilire laid. 

Teach Amaryllis’ name to every sh.'^de. 

\ Warton. 


His account of the difiiculties ' wf his journey 
gives a very tender image of pastoiyl distress : 


I 
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■ ■■ ■■ - En {p^e capeflas < 

Prolcntts ^ger a^9t hancehom vis, Tiiytc, ducoi 
Hie inter densas cargos tnodo natnque gemcllos, 

Spm gregis, ah ! stiiec irt nudA connixa rcliquU. 

And !o S sad partner of the general care. 

Weary and faint I drive my goats afar! 

While scarcely this my leading hand sustains. 

Tir’d with the way, and recent from her pains ; • 

For ’mid yon tangled hazels os wo past, 

On the bare flints her hapl^ twin slic c;ist. 

The hopes and promise of my min’d fold I 

W^nros. 

Tlie description of Virgil’s happiness in his little 
farm combines almost all the images of rural plea- 
sure j and he, therefore, that can read it with indif- 
ference, has no sense of pastoral poetry : 

Foriunaie senes, ergo tua rura manehunt, 

Et tibi TROgno <ot/s; ^uomxiis tapis omnia nudus, 
Litnosoque palus ohducat pascua junto i 
Nan insuela graves tentaiunt pabala fatus. 

Nee mala vicini pecoris contagia Icdent. 

Fortunate senex, His iRtrr^uwino nota, 

Ft /antes sacrostjrigus captabis opacum. 

Hinc tibi, qua semper vtcino ab limitc sejtes, 

Hphlais cpibus Jiorem depasta salicli, 

S<£pe levs iomnuni suadebit wire susurro. 

JiincaUS sub rape canet frondator ad auras; 

Nee tamen interea raac<c, <ua euro, palumhcs, 

Nec gemere aeriA cessahtl iurtur ah tdmo. 

Happy old man I then still thy farm’s restor'd. 

Enough for thee, shall bless tliy frugal board. 

^Vhat though rough stones the naked soil o’erspread, 
Or marshy bulrush rear its wat’ry head, 

P 2 
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No foreign food thy teeming ewes shall fear, 

No touch contagious spread its influence here. 

Happy old man ! here ’mid th’ accustom’d streams 
And sacred springs, you’ll shun the scorching beams ; 
While from yon willow-fence, thy pasture’s bound. 
The bees that suck their flow’ry stores around, 

Shall sweetly mingle, with the whispering boughs. 
Their lulling murmurs, and invite repose : 

While from steep rocks the pruner’s song is heard : 
Nor the soft cooing dove, thy fav’rite bird. 

Mean while shall cease to breathe her melting strain. 
Nor turtles from th’ aerial elm to ’plain. 

V Waiitok. 


It may be obseivedv that these two poems were 
produced by events that really happened ; and. 
may, therefore, be of use to prove, that we can 
always feel more than we can imagine, and that 
the most artful fiction must give tvay to truth. 

I am, sir, 

Your humble semnt, 

Dubius. 
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JDulci^ue nninos nwiiate ienebo. Ovid. 

And with sweet novelty your soul detain. 

It is often charged upon miters, that with all 
their pretensions to genius and discoveries, they, 
do little more than copy one another; and that 
compositions obtruded upon the world with the 
pomp of novelty contain only tedious repetitions 
of common sentiments, or at best exhibit a trans- 
position of known images, and give a new appear- 
ance to truth only by some slight difference of 
dress and decoration. 

The allegation of resemblance between authors 
is indisputably true ; but the charge of plagiarism, 
which is raised upon it, is not to be allowed with 
equal readiness. A coincidence of sentiment may 
easily happen without any communication, since 
there are many occasions in ^vhich all reasonable 
meu will nearly think alike. Writers of all ages 
have had the same sentiments, because they have 
in all ages had the same objects of speculation ; 
the interests and passions, the virtues and vices of 
mankind, have been diversified in different times, 
only by unessential and casual varieties : and we 
must, therefore, expect in the woiks of all those 
who attempt to describe them, such a likeness as 
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we find, in the pictures of the same person drawn 
in different periods of his life. 

It is necessary, therefore, that before an author 
be charged with plagiarism, one of the most re- 
proachful, though, perhaps, not the most atrocious 
of litei’ary crimes, the subject on 'which he treats 
should be carefully considered. We do not wonder 
that historians, relating the same facts, agree in their 
narration j or that authors, delivering the elements 
of science, advance the same theorems, and lay 
down the same definitions : yet it is not wholly 
without use to mankind that books are riiultiplied, 
and that different authors lay out their labours on 
the same subject ; for there will always be some 
reason why one should on particular occasions, or 
to particular persons,' be preferable to another; 
some will be clear where others are obscure, some 
will please by their style, and others by their me- 
thod, some by their embellishments, and others by 
their simplicity, some by closeness, and others by 
diffusion. 

The same indulgence is to be shown to the writers 
of morality : right and wi'ong are immutable ; and 
those, therefore, who teach us to distinguish them, 
if they all teach us right, must agree with, one an- 
other.' The relations of social life, and the duties 
resulting from them, must be the same at all times 
and in all nations : some -petty differences may be, 
indeed, produced, by forms of government or. 
arbitrary, customs ; but the general doctrine can 
receive no alteration. 

Yet it is not to be desired that morality should 
be considered as interdicted to all future writers : 
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men will always be tempted to deviate from their 
duty, and will, therefore, always want a monitor to 
recall them ; and a new book often seizes the atten- 
tion of the pnblick, wthout any other claim than 
tliat it is new. There is likewise in composition, 
as in other things, a perpetual Weissitude of fashion ; 
and truth is recommended at one time to regard by 
appearances winch at another would expose it to 
neglect j the author, therefore, who has judgment 
to discern the taste of liis conteinporarias, and skill 
to gratify it, will have always on opportunity to 
deserve well of mankind, by conveying inslniction 
to them in a grateful vehicle. 

Tiicrc arc likewise many modes of composition, 
by which a moralist may dcsenc tlic nninc of an 
original writer : he may lamiliarisc bis system by 
dialogues after the manner of the ancients, or sub- 
tilize it into a series of syllogistic arguments: be 
may enforce his doctrine by seriousness and solem- 
nity, or enliven it by sprigbtlincss and gaiety; be 
may deliver his sentiments in naked precepts, or 
illustrate them by historical examples ; he may de- 
tain the studious by the artful conc;itcnation of n 
continued discourse, or relieve the busy by short 
strictures, and unconnected essays. 

To excel in any of these forms of ^v^iting, will 
require a particular cultivation of the genius ; who- 
ever can attain to excellence, will be certain to 
engage a set of readers, whom no other method 
would have equally allured; and he that coninnini* 
cates truth with success, must be numbered among 
the first benefactors to mankind. 
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The same observation may be extended likewise 
to the passions : their influence is uniform, and 
their effects nearly tlic same in every luimaii breast : 
a man loves and hatc.s, desires and avoids, exactly 
lilvC his neighbour ; resentment and ambition, ava- 
rice and indolence, discover themselves by the same 
symptoms, in minds distant a thousand years from 
one another. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more unjust, than to 
charge an author with plagiarism, merely because 
he assigns to every cause its natural cficct ; and 
makes his personages act, as others in like circum- 
stances have always done. There arc conceptions 
in which all men will agree, though eacli derives 
them from his own obseiwation : whoever has been 
in love, will represent a lover impatient of evciy 
idea that interrupts his meditations on his mistress, 
retiring to shades and solitude, that he may muse 
without disturbance on his approaching happiness, 
or associating himself with some friend that flatters 
his passion, and talking away the hours of absence 
upon his darling subject. Whoever has been so 
unhappy as to have felt the miseries of long-con- 
tinued hatred, will, without any assistance from 
ancient volumes, be able to relate how the passions 
are kept in perpetual agitation, by the recollection 
of injury and meditations of revenge j how the 
blood boils at the name of the enemy, and life is 
worn away in contrivances of mischief. 

Every other passion is alike simple and limited, 
if it be considered only with regard to the breast 
which it inhabits j the anatomy of the mind, as that 
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of.the'body, must pei7)etuaUy exhibit the same ap- 
pearances ; and though by the continued industry 
of successive inquirers, new movements will be from 
time to time discovered, they can affect only the 
minuter parts, and are commonly of more curiosity 
than importance. 

It will now be natural to inquire, by what arts 
are the writers of the present and future ages to 
attract the notice and favour of mankind, Tliey 
are to obsen’e the alterations which time is ahvays 
making in the modes of life, that they may gratify 
every generation wth a picture of themselves. 
Thus love is uniform, but courtship is perpetually 
varying: the different arts of gallantry, which 
beauty has inspired, ivould of themselves be suf- 
ficient to fill a volume ; sometimes balls and sere- 
nades, sometimes tournaments and adventures, 
have been employed to melt the hearts of ladies, 
who in another century have been sensible of scarce 
any other merit than that of riches, and listened 
only to jointures and pin-money. Thus the am- 
bitious man has at all times been eager of wealth 
and power ; but these hopes have been gratified in 
some, countries by supplicating the people, and in 
others by flattering the prince : honour in some 
states has been only the reward of military acliieve- 
ments, in others it has been gained by noisy turbu- 
lence and popular clamours. Avarice has worn a 
different form, as she actuated the usurer of Home, 
and.the stock-jobber of England ; and idleness it- 
self, how little soever inclined to the trouble of in- 
vention, has been forced from time to time to change 
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its amusements, and contrive different methods of 
wearing out the da5\ 

Here then is the ‘fund, from which those who 
study mankind may fill their compositions with an 
inexliaiistible variety of images and allusions : and 
he must be confessed to look with little attention 
upon scenes thus perpetually changing, who cannot 
catch some of the figures before they are made vulgar 
by reiterated desciiptions. 

It has been discovered by Sir Isaac Newton, that 
the distinct and primogenial colours arc only seven ; 
but every eye can witness, that from various mix- 
tures, in various proportions, infinite diversifica- 
tions of tints may be produced. In like manner, 
the passions of the mind, which put the ^vorld in 
motion, and produce all the bustle and eagerness of 
the busy crowds that swann upon the earth ; the 
passions, from whence arise all the pleasures and 
pains that we see and hear of, if we analyse the 
mind of man, are very few j but those few, agitated 
and combined, as external causes shall liappen to 
operate, and modified by prevailing opinions and 
accidental caprices, make such frequent alterations 
on the surface of life, that the show, while we are 
busied in delineating it, vanishes from the view, 
and a new set of objects succeed, doomed to the 
same shortness of duration witli the fonner : thus 
curiosity may always find employment, and the 
busy part of mankind will furnish the contemt^lative 
with the materials of speculation to the end of time. 

The complaint, therefore, that all topicks are 
pre-occupied, is nothing more than the murmur of 
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ignorance or idleness, by which some discourage 
others and some themselves; the mutability of 
mankind^vill always furnish writers with newimages, 
and the luxuriance of fancy may always embellish 
them with new decorations. 
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Magnis tamai excidu ausu. Ovid. 

But in tlic glorious enterprise he died. Apdisok. 

It has always been the practice of mnnhind to 
jqdge of actions by the event. Tlic same attempts, 
conducted in the same manner, but tcJininatod by 
different success, produce different judgments: they 
who attain their trishes, never want cclebrators of 
their wisdom and their virtue ; and they that mis- 
carry, are quickly discovered to have been defective 
not only in mental but in moral qualities. Tlie 
world nill never he long ^vithout some good reason 
to hate the unhappy : their real faults arc immedi- 
ately detected ; and if those arc not sufficient to sink 
them into infamy, ap additional weight of calumny 
will be superadded : he that fails in his endeavours 
after wealth* pr power, will not long retain cither 
honesty or coitragc. 

■This species of injustice has so long prevailed in 
universal practice, that it seems likewise to have in- 
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fected speculation : .so few minds arc able to sepa- 
rate the ideas of greatness and pros])crity, that even 
Sir William Temple has determined, “ that he who 
can deserve the name of a hero, must not only he 
virtuous but fortunate/’ 

By this unreasonable distribution of praise and 
blame, none have suffered oftener than projectors, 
whose rapidity of imagination and vastness of de- 
sign raise such envy in their fellow-mortals, that 
every eye watches for their fall, and every heart 
exults at tlicir distresses : yet even a projector may 
gain favour by success ; and the tongue that was pre- 
pared to hiss, then endeavours to excel others in 
loudness of a2)plause. 

When Coriolanus, in Shakespeare, deserted to 
Auddius, the Volscian sen-ants at first insulted him, 
even while he stood under the protection of the 
household gods ; but when they saw that the project 
took effect, and the stranger was seated at the head 
of the table, one of them very judiciously observes, 
“ that he always thought there was more in him 
than he could think.” 

Machiavel has justly animadyerted on the dif- 
ferent notice taken by all succeeding times of the 
two great jjrojectors Catiline and Caesar. Both 
formedthe same 2>roject, andintended to raise them- 
selves to power, by subverting the commonwealth : 
they pursued their design, perhaps, with equal abi- 
lities, and %vith equal virtue ; but Catiline j^erished 
in the field, and Ca 3 sar returned from Pharsalia 
with unlimited authority : and from that time, every 
monarch of the earth has thought himself honoured 
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by a comparison with Caisarj and Catiline lias been 
never mentioned, but that his name might be ap- 
plied to traitors and jnceudiarics. 

In an age more remote, Xerxes projected the 
conejuest of Greece, and brought dorni tlic power 
of Asia against it : but after the world had been 
filled ivitb expectation and terror, Ins army was 
beaten, his fleet was destroyed, and Xerxes has been 
never mentioned without contempt. 

A few years afterwards, Greece likewise had her 
turn of giving birth to a projector ; who invading 
Asia wth a small army, went fonvard in search of 
adventures, and by Ins escape from one danger, 
gained only more rashness to nish into another ; 
he stormed city after city, over-ran kingdom after 
kingdom, fought battles only for barren victory, 
and invaded nations only that he might make liis 
way through them to new invasions : but liaving 
been fortunate in the execution of his projects, he 
died with the name of Alexander the Great. 

These ore, indeed, events of ancient times j but 
human nature is always the same, and every age 
will afford us instances of publick censures influ- 
enced by events. The great business of the middle 
centuries was the holy war; which undoubtedly 
was a noble project, and was for a long time prose- 
cuted with a spirit equal to that with which it had 
been contrived : but the ardour of the European 
heroes only hurried them to destruction ; for a long 
time they could not gain the territories for wliich 
they fought, and, when at last gained, they could 
not keep them : their expeditions, therefore, have 
been the scoff of idleness and ignorance, their un- 
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derstanding and their \'irtuc have been equally vili- 
fied, their conduct has been ridiculed, and their 
cause has been defamed. 

'\Mien Columbus had engaged king Ferdinand 
in the discovery of the other hemisphere, the sailors, 
with whom he embarked in the expedition, had so 
little confidence in their commander, that after 
ha'^ing been long at sea looking for coasts, which 
they expected never to find, they raised a general 
mutiny, and demanded to rctuni. Pic found means 
to soothe them into a permission to continue the 
same course three da5's longer, and on the evening 
of the third day descried land. Had the impa- 
tience of his crew denied him a few hours of the 
time requested, what had been his fate but to have 
come back with the infamy of a vain projector, who 
had betrayed the king’s credulity to useless ex- 
penses, and risked his life in seeking countries that 
liad no existence? how would those that had re- 
jected liis proposals, have triumphed in their acute- 
ness? and when would his name haVc been men- 
tioned, but with the makers of potable gold and 
malleable glass? 

The last royal projectors with whom the world 
has been troubled, were Charles of Sweden and the 
Czar of Musco\y. Cliarles, if any judgment ma}' 
be formed of his designs by his measures and his 
inquiries, had pui-posed first to dethrone the Czar, 
then to lead his army through pathless deserts into 
China, thence to make his way by the s\vord through 
the whole circuit of Asia, and by the conquest of 
Turkey to unite Sweden with his new dominions : 
but this mighty project was crushed at Pulto^va j 
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and Charles has since been considered as a madman 
by those powers, who sent their ambassadors to 
solicit his friendship, and their generals “ to learn 
nnder him the art of war.” 

The Czar found employment sulScienl in his 
own dominions, and amused himself in digging 
canals, and building cities ; murdering his subjects 
with insufferable fatigues, and transplanting na- 
tions from one comer of his dominions to another, 
Yvithout regretting the thousands that perished on 
the way : but he attained his end, he made his peo- 
ple formidable, and is numbered by fame among 
the demi-gods. > 

I am far from intending to vindicate the san- 
guinary projects of heroes and conquerors, and 
would tvish rather to diminish the reputation of 
their success, than the infamy, of their miscarriages : 
for I cannot conceive, why he that has burnt cities, 
wasted nations, and filled the world with horror and 
desolation, should be more kindly regarded by man- 
kind, than he that died in the rudiments of wick- 
edness ; why he that accomplished mischief should 
be glorious, and he that only endeavoured it should 
be criminal. I would wish Cresar and Catiline, 
Xerxes and Alexander, Charles and Peter, huddled 
together in obscurity or detestation. 

But there is another species of projectors, to 
whom I would willingly conciliate mankind ; whose 
ends are generally laudable, and whose labours are 
innocent ; who are searching out new powers of 
natule, or contriving new works of art ; but Who 
are yet persecuted wMi incessant obloquy, and whom 
the universal contempt with which they are treated 
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often debars from that success which their industry 
would obtain, if it were permitted to act without 
opposition. 

They who find themselves inclined to censure 
new undertakings, only becausethey are new, should 
consider, that the folly of projection is very seldom 
the folly of a fool 5 it is commonly the ebullition of 
a capacious mind, crowded with variety oflcnowledge, 
and heated with intenseness of thought ; it proceeds 
often from the consciousness of uncommon powers, 
from the confidence of those, who having already 
done much, are easily persuaded that they can do 
more. When Rowley had completed the orrery, 
he attempted the perpetual motion ; when Boyle 
had exhausted the secrets of vulgar chemistry, he 
turned his thoughts to the work of transmutation. 

A projector generally unites those qualities which 
have the fairest claim to veneration, extent of know- 
ledge, and greatness of design : it ivas said of Cati- 
line, “ immoderata, incrcdibilia, nimis alta semper 
cupiebat.” Projectors of all lands agree in their 
intellects, though they differ in their morals j they 
all fail by attempting things beyond their power, by 
despising vulgar attainments, and aspiring to per- 
formances, to which, perhaps, nature has not pro- 
portioned the force of man : when they fail, there- 
fore, they fail not by idleness or timidity, but by 
rash adventure and fruitless diligence. 

That the attempts of such men will often mis- 
carry, we may reasonably expect.; yet from such 
men, and such only, are we to hope for the cultiva- 
tion of those parts of nature which lie yet waste, 
and the invention of those arts which are yet 
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wanting to the felicity of life. If they are, there- 
fore, universally discouraged, art and discovery can 
make no advances. Wliatever is attempted without 
previous certainty of success, may be considered as 
a project, and amongst narrow minds may, there- 
fore, expose its author to censure and contempt ; 
and if the liberty of laughing be once indulged, 
every man will laugh at what he does not under- 
stand, every project will be considered as madness, 
and every great or new design will be censured as 
a project. Men, unaccustomed to reason and re- 
searches, think eveiy enterprise impracticable, 
which is extended beyond common effects, or com- 
prises many intermediate operations. Many that 
presume to laugh at projectors, would consider a 
flight through the air in aivinged chariot, and the 
movement of a mighty engine by the steam of water, 
as etjually the dreams of mechanic lunacy, and 
would hear, with equal negligence, of the union 
of the Thames and Severn by a canal, and the 
scheme of Albuquerque, the viceroy of the Indies, 
who in the rage of hostility had contrived to make 
Egypt a barren desert, by turning the Nile into 
the Red Sea. 

Those who have attempted much, have seldom 
failed-to perform more than those who never deviate 
from the common roads of action : many valuable 
preparations of chemistry are supposed to have risen 
from unsuccessful inquiries after the grand elixir : 
it is, therefore, just to encourage tliose who en- 
deavour to enlarge -the power of art, since they 
often succeed beyond ’expectation 5 and when they 
fail, may sometimes benefit the world even by 
their miscarriages. 

VOL. ni. Q 
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Quid tarn dextro pede concipis, ut te 

Conatus non pceniteat 'ootique peracti 1 Juv. 

What in the conduct of our life appears 
So well design’d, so luckily begun. 

But, when we have our wish, we wish undone. - 

Drydek. 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 

Sir, 

I HAVE been for many years a trader in London. 
My beginning was narrow, and my stock small ; I 
was, therefore, a long time browbeaten and de- 
spised by those, who having more money thought 
they had more merit than myself. I did not, 
however, suffer my resentment to instigate me to 
any mean arts of supplantation, nor my eagerness of 
riches to betray me to any indirect methods of gain : 
I pursued my business with incessant assiduity, 
supported by the hope of being one day richer 
than those who contemned me 5 and had, upon 
every annual review of my books, the satisfac- 
tion of finding my fortune increased beyond my 
expectation. 

In a few years my industry and probity were 
fully recompensed, my wealth was really great, and 
my reputation for wealth' still greater. I had large 
warehouses crowded with goods, and considerable 
sums in the publick funds ; I was caressed upon the 
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Exchange by the most eminent merchants; became 
the oracle of the common council; was solicited to 
engage in aUcommercial undertakings ; was flattered 
with the hopes of becoming in a short time one of 
the directors of a wealthy company; and, to com- 
plete my mercantile honours, enjoyed the expensive 
happiness of fining for sheriff. 

Eiches, you know, easily produce riches: when 
I had arrived to this degree of wealth, I had no 
longer any obstruction or opposition to fear ; new 
acquisitions were hourly brought within my reach, 
and I continued for some years longer to heap 
thousands upon thousands. 

At last I resolved to complete the circle of a 
citizen’s prosperity by the purchase of an estate in the 
country, and to close my life in retirement. Ei’om 
the hour that this design entered my imagination, 
I found the fatigues of my employment every day 
more oppressive, and persuaded myself that I was 
no longer equal to perpetual attention, and that my 
health would sooii be destroyed by the torment and 
distraction of extensive business. I could image to 
myself no happiness but in vacant jollity, and unin- 
terrupted leisure ; nor entertain my friends with any 
other topick, than the vexation and uncertainty of 
trade, and the happiness of rural privacy. 

But notwithstanding these declarations, I could 
not at once reconcile myself to the thoughts of 
ceasing to get money ; and though I was every day 
inquiring for a purchase, 1 found some reason for 
rejecting all that were offered me; and, indeed, had 
accumulated so many beauties and conveniences in 
my idea of the spot, where I was finally to be 

qS 
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happy, that, pcrliaps, the world might liavc Ijccn 
travelled over without discovery of a place which 
would not have been defective in some particuhir. 

Thus I went on still talking of retirement^ and 
still refusing to retire; my friends hcgjin to laugh 
at my delays, and I grew ashamed to trifle longer 
with my own inclinations; an estate was at length 
purchased, I transferred my stock to a prudent 
young man who had married my daughter, went 
down into the countiy, and commenced lord of a 
spacious manor. 

Plcre for some time 1 found happiness equal to 
my expectation. 1 reformed the old house accord- 
ing to the advice of the best architects, I threw 
down the walls of the garden, and inclosed it with 
palisades, planted long avenues of trees, filled a 
green-house with exotick plants, dug a new canal, 
and threw the earth into the old moat. 

The hime of these expensive improvements 
brought in all the countiy to see the show. I en- 
tertained my visitors with great liberality, led them 
round my gardens, showed them my ajiartments, 
laid before them plans for new decorations, and 
was gratified by the wonder of some and the envy 
of others. 

I was emfied; but how little can one man judge 
of the condition of another ! The time was now 
coming, in which affluence and splendour could no 
longer make me pleased with myself. I. had built 
till the imagination of the architect was exhausted ; 
I had added one convenience to another, till I knew 
not what more to wish or to design ; I had laid out 
my gardens, planted my park, and completed my 
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water-works; and what now remained to be done? 
what, but to look up to tuiyets, of which when 
they were once raised I had no farther use, to 
range over apartments where time was tarnishing 
the furniture, to stand by the cascade of which I 
scarcely now perceived the sound, and to watch 
the gro^vth of woods that must give their shade to 
a distant generation. 

In this gloomy inactivity is every day begun and 
ended: the happiness that I have been so long pro- 
curing is now at an end, because it has been pro- 
cured I I wander from room to room till I am weary 
of myself; I ride out to a neighbouring bill in tbe 
centre of my estate, from whence all my lands lie 
in prospect round me; I see nothing that I have 
not seen before, and return home disappointed, 
though I knew that I had nothing to expect. 

In my happy days of business I had been accus- 
tomed to rise early in the morning ; and remember 
the time when I grieved that the night came so soon 
upon me, and obliged me for a few hours to shut 
out affluence and prosperity. T now seldom see the 
rising sun, but to tell him,” with the fallen angel, 
** bwf I bate \\« I wwiko ftom to 

languor or imprisonment, and have no employment 
for the first hour but to consider by what art I shall 
rid myself of the second. I protract the breakfast 
as long as I can, because when it is ended I have no 
call for my attention, till I can with some degree of 
decency grow impatient for" my dinner. If I could 
dine all my life, I should be happy ; I eat not be- 
cause I am hungry, but because I am idle: but, alas! 
the time quickly comes when I can eat no longer ; 
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and so ill does my constitution second my inclina- 
tion, that I cannot bear strong liquors : seven hours 
must then be endured before I shall sup ; but supper 
comes at last, the more welcome as it is in a short 
time succeeded by sleep. 

Such, Mr. Adventurer, is the happiness, the 
hope of which seduced me from the duties and 
pleasures of a mercantile life. I shall be told by 
those who read my narrative, that there are many 
means of innocent amusement, and many schemes 
of useful employment, which I do not appear ever 
to have known ; and that nature and art have pro- 
vided pleasures, by which, without the drudgery 
of settled business, the active may be engaged, the 
solitary soothed, and the social entertained. 

These arts, sir, I have tried. A^Ten first I took 
possession of my estate, in conformity .to the taste 
of my neighbours, I bought guns and nets, filled 
my kennel with dogs and my stable with horses ; 
but a little experience showed me, that these in- 
struments of rural felicity would afford me few gra- 
tifications. I never shot but to miss the mark, and, 
to confess the truth, was afraid of the fire of my 
own gun. I could discover no music in the cry 
of the dogs, nor could divest myself of pity for the 
animal whose peaceful and inoffensive life was 
sacrificed to our sport. I was not, indeed, always 
at leisure to reflect upon her danger ; for my horse, 
who had been bred to the chase, did not always 
regard my choice either of speed or way, but 
leaped hedges and ditches at his own discretion, 
and hurried me along with the dogs, to the great 
diversion of my brother sportsmen. His eager- 
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ness of pursuit once incited him to swim a river ; 
and I had leisure to resolve in the water, that I 
would never ha25ard my life again for the destruc- 
tion of a hare. 

I then ordered books to he procured, and by the 
direction of the vicar had in a few weeks a closet 
elegantly furnished. You will, perhaps, be sur- 
prised -when I shall tell you, that when once I had 
ranged them according to their sizes, and piled 
them up in regular gradations, I had received all 
the pleasure which they could give me. I am not 
able to excite in myself any curiosity after events 
which have been long passed, and in which I can, 
therefore, have no interest j I am utterly uncon- 
cerned to know whether Tully or Demosthenes 
excelled in oratory, whether Hannibal lost Italy 
by his own negligence or the corruption of liis 
countrymen. I have no skill in controversial learn- 
ing, nor can conceive why so many volumes should 
have been written upon questions, which I have 
lived so long and so happily without understand- 
ing. I once resolved to go through the volumes 
relating to the office of justice of the peace, but 
found them so crabbed and intricate, that in less 
than a month I desisted in despair, and resolved 
to supply my deficiencies by paying a competent 
salary to a skilful clerk. 

I am naturally inclined to hospitality, and for 
some time kept up a constant intercourse of visits 
with the neighbouring gentlemen : but though they 
are easily brought about me by better wine than 
they can find at any other house, I am not much 
relieved by their conversation 5 they have no skill 
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in commerce or tlie stocks, cahd I have no know- 
ledge of the history of families or the factions of 
the country ; so that when the first civilities are 
over, they usually talk to one another, and I am left 
alone in the midst of the company. Though I 
cannot drink myself, I am obliged to encourage 
the circulation of the glass ; their mirth grows 
more turbulent and obstreperous ; and before tlieir 
merriment is at an end, I am sick with disgust, and, 
perhaps, reproached with my sobriety, or by some 
sly insinuations insulted as a cit. 

Such, Mr. Adventurer, is tiie life to which I am 
condemned by a foolish endeavour to be Iiappy by 
imitation *, such is the happiness to whicli I pleased 
myself with approaching, and which I considered 
as the chief end of my cares and my labours. I 
toiled year after year -with cheerfulness, in ex- 
pectation of the happy hour in which I might be 
idle ; the privilege of idleness is attained, but has 
not brought with it the blessing of tranquillity. 

I am. 

Yours, &c. 


Mercator. 
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■ ■ ■ Suhjudice Vs est. Hor. 

And of their vain disputings find no end. FnAvcis. 

It has been sometimes asked by those, who find 
the appearance of wisdom more easily attained by 
questions than solutions, how it comes to pass, that 
the world is divided by such difference of opinion} 
and why men, equally reasonable, and equally 
lovers of truth, do not always think in the same 
manner ? 

With regard to simple propositions, where the 
terms are understood, and the whole subject is 
comprehended at once, there is such an uniformity 
of sentiment among all human beings, that, for 
many ages, a very numerous set of notions were 
supposed to be innate, or necessarily co-existent 
with the faculty of reason ; it being imagined, that 
universal agreement could proceed only from the 
invarisJjle dictates of the universal parent. 

In questions diffuse and compounded, this simi- 
larity of determination is no longer to be expected. 
At our first sally into the intellectual world, we all 
march together along one straight and open road ; 
but as we proceed further, and wider prdspects 
open to our view, every eye fixes upon a different 
scene ; we divide into various paths, and, as we 
move fonvard, aic still at a greater distance from 
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eacli other. As a question becomes more compli- 
cated and involved, and extends to a greater num- 
ber of relations, disagreement of opinion will al- 
ways be multiplied ; not because we are irrational, 
but because we are finite beings, furnished with 
'different kinds of knowledge, exerting different 
degrees of attention, one discovering consequences 
which escape another, none taking in the whole 
concatenation of causes and effects, and most com- 
prehending but a very small part, each comparing 
what he obseives ^vith a different criterion, and 
each referring it to a different pui’pose. 

"^Vliere, then, is the wonder, that they who see 
only a small part should judge erroneously of the 
whole? or that they, %vho see different and dis- 
similar parts, should judge differently from each 
other ? 

Whatever has various respects, must have various 
appearances of good and evil, beauty or deformity; 
thus, the gardener tears up as a weed the plant 
which the physician gathers as a medicine ; and “ a 
general,’’ says Sir Kenelm Digby, “ will look with 
pleasure over a plain, as a fit place on which the 
fate of empires might be decided in battle, which 
the farmer will despise as bleak and barren, neither 
fruitful of pasturage, nor fit for tillage.” 

Two men examining the same question proceed 
'Commonly like the physician and gardener in select- 
ing herbs, or the farmer and hero looking on the 
plain ; they bring minds impressed with different 
notions, and direct their inquiries to different ends ; 
they form, therefore, contrary conclusions, and 
each wonders at the other’s absurdity. 
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We have less reason to be surprised or offended 
when we find others differ from us in opinion, be- 
cause we very often differ from ourselves. How 
often we alter our minds, we do not always re- 
mark j because the change is sometimes made im- 
perceptibly and gradually, and the last conviction 
effaces all memory of the former; yet every man, 
accustomed from time to time to take a survey of 
his own notions, will by a slight retrospection be 
able to discover that his mind has suffered many 
revolutions ; that the same things have in the several 
parts of his life heen condemned and approved, 
pursued and shunned : and that on many occasions, 
even when his practice has been steady, his mind 
has been wavering, and he has persisted in a scheme 
of action, rather because he feared the censure of 
inconstancy, than because he was always pleased 
with his ouTi choice. 

Of the different faces shown by the same objects 
as they are viewed on opposite sides, and of the 
different inclinations which they must constantly 
raise in him that contemplates them, a more striking 
example cannot easily be fo\md than two Greek 
epigrammatists will afford us in their accounts of 
human life, which I shall lay before the reader in 
English prose. 

Posidippus, acomickpoct, utters this complaint: 
“ Through which of the paths of life is it eligible 
to pass ? In publick assemblies are debates and trou- 
blesome affairs j domcstick privacies are haunted 
with anxieties : in the country is labour j on the sea 
sis terror : in a foreign land, he that has money must 
live in fear, he that wants it must pine in distress : 
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fire you iiuirrii'fl? voii nn* Irotthleil v/ttls '->ti .pit lote. ; 
» » " 

fire you .‘•inirle? you liuii'tiKli hi {liilfiit fi 

0 » ' V ^ 

oeefi.sion tfdl, ntul a eltihlle-'. life i'. n <>t ih'>u- 

tutiim ; the time nfyotitli h a time of h>lly, ftiol 

¥ * 

trray hair-H fin* loaded v, ith iidinnitva J hi*, f lence 
only, therefore, eao he made, eitle r nfi.rf to re- 
ceive heitip;, or immediat«'ly to h)-,!' it/’ 

Such find .*10 i^ioomy U the pro-pect ^’<hl(h I’o i- 
dipplKs has laid before to. Ihit v. e are not to ae- 
(juic'fce to(j hastily in his determination ai'ains* tli • 


Vfdne of existejiee : for Mettodono, r. plulo opfu-r 
ofAtlnno, has .-ihonn, tlt:it life leo plea-ore a^ 
u'el! as pains ; and, he.vino exhibited the pre mt 
.state of man in hriehter colom di.ea , v-ith c'pfal 
fipj«*firanee of reason, n conti.ny eofiehefon. 

“ Von may pas-, ueli throin;h any of the puh^i 
of life. Ifi ))iihlie assemblies are honf>urs and tram- 
actions of ^\i,s!h)m ; in domestiek pih..fey is ftill- 
ne.ss and quiet : in the country are the heautie. of 
nature ; on the M‘a i-f the hop'/ of o./n : {n a 
foreif^n hind, he that h rich is honoured, he tint is 
jioormay keep his poverty .seeia t : are you married? 
you have a cheerful hou.se; are you sinirle? you are 
uniucumhcred : children fire ohjects of aifeetion, to 
he without children is to he uithoiit care : the time 
of youth is the time of vi<rour, and »’:niy haff> are 
made ycncrahle hy piety. It will, therefore, never 
be a vvi.se man’s choice, either not to obtain exist- 
ence, or to lose it; for every .state of life has its 



111 (lie.se epigrams arc included most of the 
questions whieli luive engaged the speculations of 
the inquirers after liapjiiness; and though they will 
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not much assist our determinations, they may, per- 
haps, equally promote our quiet, by showing that 
no absolute determination ever can be formed. 

Whether a' publick station, or private life be de- 
sirable, has always been debated. We see here both 
the allurements and discouragements of civil em- 
ployments : on one side there is trouble, on the other 
honour ; the management of affairs is vexatious 
and difficult, but it is the only duty in which wisdom 
can be conspicuously displayed : it must then still 
be left to every man to choose either ease or glory; 
nor can any general precept be given, since no man 
can be happy by the prescription of another. 

Thus, what is said of children by Posidippus, 
“ that they are occasions of fatigue,** and by Me- 
trodorus, ** that they are objects of affection,** is 
equally certain ; but whether they will give most 
pain or pleasure, must depend on their future con- 
duct and dispositions, on many causes over which 
the parent can have little influence : there is, there- 
fore, room for all the caprices of imagination, and 
desire must be proportioned to the hope or fear 
that shall happen to predominate. 

Such is the uncertainty in which we are always 
likely to remain with regard to questions, wherein 
we have most interest, and which every day affords 
us fresh opportunity to examine: we may examine, 
indeed, but we never can decide, because our facul- 
ties are unequal to the subject : we see a little, and 
form an opinion ; w'e see more, and change it. 

This inconstancy and unsteadiness, to which we 
must so often find ourselves liable, ought certainly 
to teach us moderation and forbearance towards 
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those who caiinot accommodate themselves to our 
sentiments : if they are deceived, we have no right 
to attribute their mistake to obstinacy or negligence, 
because we likewise have been mistaken j we may, 
perhaps, again change our own opinion ; and what 
excuse shall we be able to find for aversion and ma- 
lignity conceived against him, whom we shall then 
find to have committed no fault, and who offended 
us only by refusing to follow us into error ? 

It may likewise contribute to soften that resent- 
ment which pride naturallyraises against opposition, 
if we consider, that he who differs from us, does not 
always contradict us j he has one view of an object, 
and we have another ; each describes what he secs 
with equal fidelity, and each regulates his steps by 
his own eyes : one man, with Posidippus, looks on 
celibacy as a state of gloomy solitude, without a 
partner in joy or a comforter in sorrow j the other 
considers it, with Metrodorus, as a state free from 
incumbrances, in which a man is at liberty to choose 
his own gratifications, to remove fi-om place to place 
in quest of pleasure, and to think of nothing but 
merriment and diversion : full of these notions, one 
hastens to choose a wife, and the other laughs at 
his rashness, or pities his ignorance ; yet it is pos- 
sible that each is right, but that each is right only 
for himself. 

Life is not the object of science ; we see a little, 
very little •, and what is beyond we only can con- 
jecture. If we inquire of those who have gone 
before us, we receive small satisfaction ; some have 
travelled life without observation, and some willingly 
mislead us. The only thought, therefore, on which 
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wc can repose ivitli comfort, is that nhicli presents 
to us tlie care of Providence, nho'c eye takes in the 
whole of things, and under whose direction all in- 
voluntary errors will terminate itt happiness. 


No. IQS. .SATUHD.-kV, NOV. 17, I7.W. 


2sohit, can creidtt trtrft /ux» 

tit perpeitto *tna dorrtiemh CATt'l > l S. 

When once chc fhofl-liv'j) mortal dJef, 

A mglvt eternal jc**!* hu eyes* AnDi<o\, 

It may have heen ohscrvctl hy every reader, that 
there are certain lopicks nhieh never are evhaiistcd. 
Of some images and scntinients the mind of man 
may he said to he enamoured; it meets them, liow- 
eser often they occur, with the same nnlour which 
a lover feels at the sight of his mistress, mid parts 
from them with the s.amc regret when they can no 
longer he enjoyed. 

Of this kind arc many descriptions which tlie 
poets hasc transcribed from each other, and their 
successors will prohahly copy to the end of time; 
which will continue to engage, or, ns the I’rencli 
term it, to flatter the imagination, ns long as hmunii 
nature shall remain the Mine. 

M'hcn a poet mentions the spring, we know that 
the zqfliyrs are about to whisper, that the groves 
arc to rccoscr their vcrdiiie, the linnets to warble 
forth their notes of love, and the flocks and herds 
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to frisk over vales painted with flow'ers : yet, who is 
there so insensible of the beauties of nature, so little 
delighted with the renovation of the w'orld, as not 
to feel his heart bound at the mention of the 
spring ? 

A^nien night overshadows a roinantick scene, all 
is stillness, silence, and quiet ; the poets of the 
grove cease their melody, the moon towers over the 
world in gentle majesty, men forget their labours 
and their cares, and every passion and pursuit is for 
a while suspended. All this we know already, yet 
we hear it repeated ^vithout weariness ; because sucli 
is generally the life of man, that he is pleased to 
think on the time when he shall pause from a sense 
of his condition. 

When a poetical grove invites us to its covert, 
we know that we shall find what we have already 
seen, a limpid brook murmuring over pebbles, a 
bank diversified with flowers,' a green arch that 
excludes the sun, and a natural grot shaded with 
myrtles ; yet avIio can forbear to enter the jfleasing 
gloom, to enjoy coolness and privacy, and gratify 
himself once more by scenes with which nature has 
formed him to be delighted ? 

Many moral sentiments likewise are so adapted to 
our state, that we find approbation whenever they 
solicit it, and are seMoin read without excitins: a 
gentle emotion in the mind : such is the comparison 
of the life of man with the duration of a flower, a 
thought which, perhaps, every nation has heard 
warbled in its own language, from the inspired poets 
of the Hebrews to our own times : yet this compari- 
son must always , please, because every heart feels 
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its justness, and eveiy hour confirms it by ex- 
ample. ? ’ 

Such, likewise, is the precept that directs us to 
use the present hour, and refer nothing to a distant 
time, which we are uncertain whether weshall reach : 
this every moralist may venture to inculcate, because 
it will always he approved, and because it is always 
forgotten. 

Tins rule is, indeed, every day enforced, by argu- 
ments more powerful than the dissertations of mo- 
ralists 1 we see men pleasing themselves ^vith future 
happiness, fixing a certain hour for the completion 
of their wishes, and perishing some at a greater and 
some at a less distance from the happy time ; all 
complaining of their disappointments, and lament- 
ing that they had suffered the years which Heaven 
■allowed them, to pass without improvement, and 
deferred the principal purpose of their lives to the 
time when life itself was to forsake them. 

It is not only uncertain, whether, through all 
the casualties and dangers which beset the life of 
man, we shall be able to reach the time appointed 
for happiness or wisdom ; but it is likely, that what- 
ever now hinders us from doing that which our rea- 
son and. conscience declare necessary to be done, 
will equally obstruct us in times to come. It is easy 
for, the imagination, operating on things not yet 
existing, to please itself with scenes of unmingled 
felicity, or plan out courses of uniform virtue : but 
good and evil are in real life inseparably united ; 
habits grow stronger by indulgence; and reason 
loses her dignity, in proportion as she has oftener 
yielded to temptation : “ he that cannot live well 

VOL. III. jt 
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to-day,^’ says Martial, ‘‘ will be less qualified to 
live well to-morrow/’ 

Of tlie uncertainty of every liuinan good, every 
liuman being seems to be convinced ; yet tins uncer- 
tainty is voluntarily increased by unncccssaiy delay, 
whether we respect external causes, or consider the 
nature of our own minds. He that now feels a de- 
sire to do right, and wishes to regulate his life ac- 
cording to his reason, is not sure that, at any future 
time assignable, he shall be able to rekindle the same 
ardour ; he that has now an opportunity offered him 
of breaking loose from vice and folly, cannot know, 
but that he shall hereafter be niorc entangled, and 
struggle for freedom uathout obtaining it. 

We are so unwilling to believe any thing to our 
own disadvantage, that we will always imagine the 
perspicacity of our judgment and the strength ofour 
resolution more likely to increase than to gi*ow less 
by time j and, therefore, conclude, that the will to 
pursue laudable puiposes, will be always seconded 
by the power. 

But however we may be deceived in calculating 
the strength of our faculties, we cannot doubt the 
uncertainty of that life in which they must be em- 
ployed : we see every day the unexpected death of 
our friends and our enemies, ^ve sec new graves 
hourly opened for men older and younger than our- 
selves, for the cautious and the careless,the dissolute 
and the temperate, for men who like us were pro- 
viding to enjoy or improve hours now irreversibly 
cut off ; we- see all this, and yet, instead of living, 
let year glide after year in preparations to live. 

Men are so frequently cut off in the midst of their 
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projections, that sudden death causes little emotion 
in them that behold it, unless it be impressed upon 
the attention by uncommon circumstances. I, like 
every other man, have outlived multitudes, have 
seen ambition sink in its triumphs, and beauty perish 
in its bloom ; but have been seldom so much affected 
as by the fate of Euryalus, whom I lately lost as I 
began to love him. 

Euryalus had for some time flourished in a lucra- 
tive profession ; but having suffered his imagination 
to be fired by an unextinguishable > curiosity, he 
grewwcaryof the same dull round of life, resolved to 
harass himself no longer with the drudgery of get- 
ting money, but to quit his business and his profit, 
and enjoy for a few years the pleasures of travel. 
His friends heard him proclaim his resolution with- 
out suspecting that he intended to pursue it ; but 
he was constant to his purpose, and with great ex- 
pedition closed his accounts and sold his moveables, 
passed a few days in bidding farewell to his compa- 
nions, and with all the eagerness of romantick chi- 
valry crossed the sea in search of happiness. UTiat- 
ever place was renowned in ancient or modem 
history, whatever region art or.nature had distin- 
guished, he determined to visit : full of design and 
hope he landed on the continent j his friends ex_ 
pected accounts from him of the new scenes that 
opened in his progress, but were informed in a few 
days that Euryalus was dead. 

Such was the end of Euryalus. He is entered 
that state, whence none ever shall return ; and can 
now only benefit his friends, by remaining in their 
memories a pennanent and efficacious instance of 

u2 
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tlie blindness of desire, and the uncertainty of all 
terrestrial good. But, perhaps, every man has like 
me lost an Euryalus, has known a friend die with 
happiness in his grasp ; and yet every man continues 
to think himself secure of life, and defers to some 
future time of leisure what he knows it will be fatal 
to have finally omitted. 

It is, indeed, with this as with other frailties in- 
herent in our nature ; the desire of deferring to ano- 
ther time, what cannot be done without endurance 
of some pain, or forbearance of some pleasure, will, 
perhaps, never be totally overcome or suppressed ; 
there will always be something that we shall wish 
to have finished, and be nevertheless unwilling to 
begin ; but against this unwillingness it is our duty 
to struggle, and every conquest over our passions 
will make way for an easier conquest ; custom is 
equally forcible to bad and good ; nature will always 
be at variance with reason, but will rebel more 
feebly as she is oftener subdued. 

The common neglect of the present hour is more 
shameful and criminal, as no man is betrayed to it 
by error, but admits it by negligence. Of the in- 
stability of life, the weakest understanding never 
thinks wrong, though the strongest often omits to 
think justly : reason and experience are always ready 
to inform us of our real state *, but we refuse to .listen 
to their suggestions, because we feel our hearts un- 
willing to obey them : but, surely, nothing is more 
unworthy ofa reasonable being, than to shut his eyes, 
when h6 sees the road which he is commanded to 
travel, that he may deviate with fewer reproaches 
from himself ; nor could any motive to tendernessi 
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except the consciousness that we have all been guilty 
of the same fault, dispose us to pity those who thus 
consign themselves to voluntary ruin. 


No. 111. TUESi)AY, NOV. 27, 1753. 


» - — Qua non fectmua tpst, 

Vix ea nosira xoco Ovid. 

The deeds of long^descendcil Qnce5tor^ 

Are but by grace of imputation ours. Dayoek. 

The evils inseparably annexed to the present 
condition of man are so numerous and afflictive, 
that it has been, from age to age, the task of some 
to bewail, and of others to solace them ; and he, 
therefore, will be in danger of seeing a common 
enemy, who shall attempt to depreciate the few 
pleasures and felicities which nature has allowed us. 

Yet I will confess, that I have sometimes em- 
ployed my thoughts in examining the pretensions 
that are made to happiness, by the splendid and 
envied condition of life > and have not thought the 
hour unprofitahly spent, when I have detected the 
imposture of counterfeit advantages, and found dis- 
quiet lurking under false appearances of gaiety and 
greatness. 

It is asserted by a tragick poet, that “ est miser. 
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nemo nisi compar'alus,^ no man is miserable, but 
as he is compared ^vith others hap])ier than him- 
self this position is not strictly and philoso- 
phically true. He might have said, with rigorous 
propriety, that no man is happy but as he is com- 
pared with the miserable ; for such is the state of 
this world, that we find in it absolute misery, but 
happiness only comparative ; we may incur as much 
pain as we .can possibly endure, though we can 
never obtain as much happiness as we might pos- 
sibly enjoy. 

Yet it is certain likewise, that many of our mi- 
series are merely comparative : we are often made 
imhapjiy, not by the presence of any real evil, but 
by the absence of some fictitious good ; of some- 
thing which is not req[iiircd by any real want of 
nature, which has not in itself any power of gratifi- 
cation, and which neither reason nor fancy would 
have prompted us to wish, did we not see it in the 
possession of others. 

For a mind diseased with vain longings after un- 
attainable advantages no medicine can be pre- 
scribed, but an impartial inquiiy into the real worth 
of that which is so ardently desired. It is well 
known, how much the mind, as well as the eye, is 
deceived by distance ; and, perhaps, it will be found, 
that of many imagined blessings It may be doubted, 
whether he that wants or possesses them has more 
reason to be satisfied with his lot. 

The dignity of high birth and long extraction, 
no man, to whom nature has denied it, can confer 
upon himself ; and, therefore, it deserves to be con- 
ridered, whether the want of that which can never 
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be gained, may not easily be endured. It is true, 
that if we consider the triumph and delight nith 
which most of those recount' their ancestora who 
liave ancestors to recount, and the artifices by winch 
some who have risen to unexpected fortune endea- 
vour to insert thcmseh’es into an lionourable stem, 
we shall be inclined to fancy that wisdom or virtue 
may be had by inheritance, or that nil tlie excel- 
lencies of a line of progenitors arc accumulated on 
their descendant. Reason, indeed, will soon in- 
form us, that our estimation of birth is arbitrary 
and capricious, and that dead ancestors can have no 
influence but upon imagination : let it then he ex- 
amined, whether one dream may not operate in the 
place of another j whether he that owes nothing to 
forefathers, may not receive equal pleasure from the 
consciousness of owing all to himself} wlicthcr lie 
may not, with a little meditation, find it more ho- 
nourablc to found than to continue u family, and 
to gain dignity than transmit it; whether, if he 
receives no dignity from the virtues of his family, 
he docs not likewise escape the danger of being dis- 
graced by their crimes ; and wliethcrhc that brings 
a new name into the world, has not the conveni- 
ence of playing the game of life without a stake, 
and opportunity of winning much though he has 
nothing to lose. 

' There is another opinion concerning happiness, 
which approaches much more nearly to universality, 
but which may, perhaps, %vitb equal reason be dis- 
puted. .TIic pretensions to ancestral honours many 
of the sons of earth easily see to bo ill-grounded ; 
but all agree to celcbintc the advantage of here- 
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ditary riclics, and to con.sidcr tlio.se as the minions 
of fortune, ivho are wealtliy from their cradles, 
whose estate is “ rcsnonpartalahorc sedreUcla 
“ the acquisition of another, not of themselves j” 
and whom a father’s industry has disjiensed from a 
laborious attention to arts or commerce, and left 
at liberty to dispose of life as fancy .shall direct them. 

If every man were wise and virtuous, capable to 
discern the best use of time, and resolute to practise 
it j it might be granted, I think, without hesita- 
tion, that total liberty would be a blessing ; and 
that it would be desirable to be left at large to the 
exercise of religious and social duties, without the 
interruption of importunate avocations. 

But since felicity is relative, and that which is 
the means of happiness to one man may be to ano- 
ther the cause of misery, we arc to consider, what 
state is best adapted to human nature in its present 
degeneracy and frailty. And, surely, to fir the 
greater number it is highly expedient, that they 
should by some settled scale of duties be rescued 
from the tyranny of caprice, that they should be 
driven on by necessity through the paths of life 
with their attention confined to a stated task, that 
they may be less at leisure to deviate into mischief 
at the call of folly. 

When we observe the lives of those whom an 
ample inheritance has let loose to their own direction, 
what do we discover that can excite our envy ? Their 
time seems not to pass ivith much applause from 
others, or satisfaction to themselves : many squander 
their exuberance of fortune in luxury and de- 
bauchery, and have no other use of money than to 
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inflame their passions, and riot in a wide range of 
licentiousness; others, less criminal indeed, but, 
surely, not much to be praised, lie domi to sleep, 
arid rise up to trifle, arc employed every morning 
in finding expedients to rid themselves of the day, 
chase pleasure tlirough all the places of publick 
resort, fly from I/jndon to Bath, and from Bath to 
Ijondon, wthout any other reason for changing 
place, but that they go in quest of company as idle 
and as vagrant as themselves; always endeavouring 
to raise some new desire, that they may have some- 
thing to pursue, to rekindle some hope which they 
know will bo disappointed, changing one amuse- 
ment for another which a few months will make 
equally insipid, or sinking into languor and disease 
for want of something to actuate tlicir bodies or 
exhilarate their minds. 

X^^ioever has frequented those places, where 
idlers assemble to escape from solitude, knows that 
this is generally the state of the wealthy ; and from 
this state it is no great liardsliip to be debarred. No 
man can be happy in total idleness: he that should 
he condemned to lie torpid and motionless, would 
fly for recreation,** says South, ** to the mines and 
ihb gaWeys ;** and it is wcH, when nature or fortune 
find employment for those, who would not have 
known how to procure it for themselves. 

He, whose mind is engaged by the acquisition or 
improvement of a fortune, not only escapes the insi- 
pidity of indifference, arid the tediousness of inac- 
tivity, but gains enjoyments wholly unknown to 
those, who live lazily on the toil of others; for life 
affords no higher pleasure than that of sunnounting 
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difficulties, passing from one step of success to an- 
other, forming new wishes, and seeing them grati- 
fied. He that labours in any great or laudable 
undertaking, has his fatigues first supported by 
hope, and afterwards rewarded by joy; he is always 
moving to a certain end, and when he has attained 
it, an end more distant invites him to a new pursuit. 

It does not, indeed, always happen that diligence 
is fortunate ; the wisest schemes are broken by un- 
expected accidents ; the most constant perseverance 
sometimes toils through life without a recompense ; 
but labour, though unsuccessful, is more eligible 
than idleness ; he that prosecutes a lawful pui’pose 
by lawful means, acts always with the approbation 
of his own reason; he is animated through the 
course of his endeavours by an' expectation which, 
though not certain, he knows to be just ; and is at 
last comforted in his disappointment by the con- 
sciousness that he has not failed by his own fault ? 

That kind of life is most happy which affords us 
most opportunities of gaining our own esteem ; and 
what can any man infer in his own favour fi’om a 
condition to which, however prosperous, he con- 
tributed nothing, and which the vilest and weakest of 
the species would have obtained by the same right, 
had he happened to be the son of the same father? 

To strive with difficulties, and to conquer them, 
is the highest human felicity ; the next, is to strive, 
and deserve to conquer: but he whose Hfe has 
passed without a contest, and who can boast neither 
success nor merit, can survey himself only as a useless 
filler of existence ; and if he is content with his own 
character, must owe his satisfaction to insensibilityi 
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Tlius it appears that the satirist advised rightly, 
when he directed us to resign ourselves to the hands 
of Heaven, and to leave to superior powers the 
determination of our lot : 

PcrmHles ijisis expendcrc Numinibus, Jttirf 

Conveniat nobis, rebttsquefi uiUe nosins: 

Carter est Hits homo quant nbi. 

Intrust thy fortune to tlic powers above: 

Leave them to manage for thee, end to grant ' 

Wiat their unerring wisdom secs thee want. 

In goodness as in greatness they c):cct t 
’ Ah ! that we lov’d ouncUcs but half so welh 

Dhypev, 

"What state of life admits most iiappincss, is un- 
certain i but that uncertainty might to repress the 
petulance of comparison, and silence the murmurs 
of discontent. 



No. 1 1.0. 'J'UKSDA Y, Dice. 1 1, l/.O.'L 


Scril/imii.t iiulnrli dod'tfjitr. Hort. 

All «lnrc to v/ritf, ^vll^ t:in or ennnot roail. 


7’iu:v who have attenlivoiy cmisidcred tlie hi- 
story of mankind, know that every n;(e has its pecu- 
liar cliaracter. At one time, no desire is felt l)ut 
for military honour.s ; every summer affords Ijat- 
tlcs and .sieges, and the world is filled with ravage, 
bloodshed, and devastation: this .sanguinarv furv 
at length sid)sidcs, and nations arc divided into 
factions, by controver.sie.s about points that will 
never be decided. I^Ien then grow wcarv of debate 
and altercation, and apply themselves to the arts of 
profit ; trading companies arc fonned, manufactures 
improved, and navigation extended ; and nothing 
is any longer thought on, but the increase and j)re- 
servation of property, the artifices of getting money, 
and the pleasures of spending it. 

The present age, if we consider chiefly the .state of 
our own country, may be styled with great propriety 
The age of Aiiihoi'S ; for, perhaps, there never was a 
time in which men of all degrees of ability, of eveiy 
kind of education, of eveiy profession and employ- 
ment, were posting with ardour so general to the 
press. The province of writing was formerly left to 
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those, who by stvidy, or appearance of study, were 
supposed to have gained knowledge \mattainablc by 
the busy part of mankind; but in these enlightened 
days every man is qualiHcd to instruct every other 
man : and he tliat beats the anni, or guides the 
plough, not content nith supplying corporal neces- 
sities, amuses himself in the hours of leisure with 
providing intellectual pleasures for his country- 
men. 

It may be obsen*cd, that of this, ns of other 
evils, complaints have been made by cvciy gene- 
ration : but though it may, perhaps, be true, that 
af all times more have been willing than have been 
able to UTitc, yet there is no reason for believing 
that the dogmatical legions of the present race were 
ever equalled in number by any fonner period; for 
so nidcly is spread tbc ileb of literary praise, that 
almost every man is an author, either in act or in 
puri)Ose ; lias either bestowed bis favours on the 
publick, or withholds them, that they may he more 
seasonably offered, or made more worthy of accept- 
ance. 

In former times, the pen, like the sword, was 
considered as consigned by nature to the hands of 
men j the ladies contented themselves with private 
virtues and domcstick excellence; and a female 
writer, like a female ivarrior, was considered as a 
kind of eccentric being, that deviated, however 
illustriously, from her due sphere of motion, and 
was, therefore, rather to be gazed at with wonder, 
than countenanced by imitation. But as the times 
past arc said to have been a nation of Amazons, who 
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drew the bow and wielded the battle-axe, fonned 
encampments and wasted nations ; the revolution 
of years has now produced a generation of Amazons 
of the pen, who .with the spirit of their predecessors 
have set masculine tyranny at defiance, asserted their 
'claim to the regions of science, and seem resolved 
to contest the usurpations of virility. 

. Some, indeed, there are of both sexes, w’ho are 
authors only in desire, but have not yet attained 
the power of executing their intentions ; whose per- 
formances have not arrived at bulk sufficient to form 
a volume, or who have’ not the confidence, however 
impatient of nameless obscurity, to solicit openly 
the assistance of tlie printer. Among those are the 
innumerable correspondents of public papers, W’lio 
are always offering assistanec which no man ■will 
receive, and suggesting hints that are never taken, 
and who complain loudly of the peiwerseness and 
arrogance of authors, lament their insensibility of 
their o^vn interest, and fill the coffee-houses with 
dark stories of performances by eminent hands, 
which have been offered and rejected. 

To what cause tliis imiversal eagerness of writing 
can be properly ascribed, I have not yet been able 
to discover. It is said, that every art is propagated 
in proportion to the rewards conferred upon it ; a 
position from which a strangeiMvould naturally infer, 
that literature was now blessed with patronage far 
transcending the candour or munificence of the 
Augustine age, that the road to greatness was open 
to none but authors, and that by writing alone 
riches and honour were to be obtained. 
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< "But since it is tnie, that writers, like other com- 
petitors, are very little disposed to favour one an- 
other, it is not to be expected, that at a time, when 
every man writes, any man will patronize } and ac- 
cordingly, there is not one that I can recollect at 
present who professes the least regard for the vota- 
ries of science, inrites the addresses of learned men, 
or seems to hope for reputation from any pen but 
his own. 

The cause, therefore, of this epidemical conspi- 
racy for the destruction of paper, must remain a 
secret : nor can I discover, whether w'C owe it to the 
influences of the constellations, orthcintcmpcraturc 
of seasons: whether the long continuance of the 
wind at any single point, or intoxicating vapours 
exhaled from the earth, l«ivc turned our nobles 
and our peasants, our soldiers and traders, our 
men and women, all into uits, philosoplicrs, and 
writers. 

It is, indeed, of more importance to search out 
the cure than the cause of this intellectual maladyj 
and he would dcsciTc well of his country, who, in- 
stead of amusing himself with conjectural specula- 
tions, should find means of persuading the peer to 
inspect his steward’s accounts, or repair the rural 
mansion of his ancestors, who could replace the 
tradesman behind his counter, and send back the 
farmer to the mattock and the flail. 

' General irregularities arc known in time to 
remedy themselves. By the constitution of ancient 
^ke priesthood was continually increasing, 
till at length there was no people besidejthera- 
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selves : the establishment %vas then dissolved, and 
the number of priests was reduced and limited. 
Thus among us, m-iters ’vvill, perhaps, be multi- 
plied, till no readers will be found, and then the 
ambition of wi'iting must necessarily cease. 

But as it will be long before the cure is thus 
gradually effected, and the evil should be stopped, 
if it be possible, before it rises to so great a height, 
I could wish that both sexes would fix their thoughts 
upon some salutary considerations, which might 
repress their ardour for that reputation which not 
one of many thousands is fated to obtain. 

Let it be deeply impressed and frequently recol- 
lected, that he who has not obtained the projier qua- 
lifications of an author, can have no excuse for the 
arrogance of writing, but the power of imparting 
to mankind something necessary to be known. A 
inan uneducated or unlettered may sometimes start 
an useful thought, or make a lucky discovery, or 
obtain by chance some secret of nature, or some 
intelligence of facts, of which the most enlightened 
mind may be ignorant, and which it is better to 
reveal, though by a rude and unskilful commu- 
nication, than to lose for ever by suppressing it. 

But few will be justified by this plea ; for of the 
innumerable books and pamphlets that have over- 
flowed the nation, scarce one has made any addition 
to real knowledge, or contained more than a trans- , 
position of common sentiments and a rej^etition of 
common phrases. 

It will be naturally inquired, when the man Avho 
feels an inclination to Avrite, may venture to suiipose 
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himself properly qualified ; and, since eveiy man is 
inclined to think ■well of his own intellect, by -Nvliat 
test he may try his abilities, without hazarding the 
contempt or resentment of the publick/ 

The first qualification of a writer, is a perfect 
knowledge of the subject which he undertakes to 
treat ; since we cannot teach what we do not know, 
nor can properly undertake to instruct others while 
we are ourselves in want of instruction. The next 
requisite is, that he be master of the language in 
which he delivers his sentiments ; if he treats of sci- 
ence and demonstration, that he has attained a style 
clear, pure, neivous, and c.xprcssive ; if his topicks 
be probable and pcrsuasoiy, that lie be able to re- 
commend them by t)ic superaddition of elegance 
and imagery, to display thccolours of varied diction, 
and pour forth the musick of modulated periods. 

If it be again inquired, upon what principles any 
man shall conclude that he wants these powers, it 
maybe readily answered, that no end is attained but 
by the proper means; he only can rationally presume 
that he understands a subject, wlio has read and 
compared the writers that have hitherto discussed 
it, familiarized their ai^uncnts to himself by long 
meditation, consulted the foundations of different 
systems, and separated truth from error by a ri- 
gorous examination. 

In like manner, he only lias a right to suppose 
that he can express his thoughts, whatever- they 
are, with perspicuity or elegance, who has carefully 
perused the best authors, accurately noted their 
diversities of style, diligently selected the best modes 
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of diction, and familiarized them by long habits of 
attentive practice. 

No man is a rhetorician or philosopher by chance. 
He who knows that he undertakes to wi-ite on ques- 
^ tions which he has never studied, may without hesi- 
tation determine, that he is about to waste his own 
time and that of his reader, and expose himself to 
the derision of those whom he aspires to instruct : 
he that without fonning his style by the study of 
the best models, hastens to obtrude his compositions 
on the publick, may be certain, that whatever hope 
or flattery may suggest, he shall shock the learned 
ear nith barbarisms, and contribute, wherever his 
work shall be received, to the depravation of taste 
and the corruption of language. 
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iafjilj rcgnes, avidam dotnando 
Spiriluntf qua>n ti LiBpatn remoth 
Gadibus jungast ct utergue Ptenn* 

Serviat uni. lion. 

virtue's precepts to control 
The thirsty cravings of the soul. 

Is over ivuler realms to reign • . 

Unenvied monarch, than if Spain 
You could to distant Libya join, 

And both tJie Carthages were thine. TnANCts. 

When Socrates was asked, which of mortal 
men was to be accounted nearest to. the gods in 
happiness?** he answered, “ that man, who is in 
want of the fewest- things.** 

In this answer, Socrates left it to be guessed by 
his auditors, whether, by tlie exemption from want 
which was to constitute happiness, he meant am- 
plitude of possessions or contraction of desire. And, 
indeed, there is so little difference between them, 
that Alexander the Great confessed the inhabitant 
of a tub the next man to the master of the world ; 
and left a declaration to future ages, that if he was 
not Alexander, he should wish to be Diogenes. 

These two states, however, though they resemble 
each other in their consequence, differ widely with 
respect to the facility with which they may be at- 
tained. To make great acquisitions can happen to 
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very few ; and in the uncertainty of human affairs, 
to many it will be incident to labour without reward, 
and to lose what they already possess by endeavours 
to make it hiOre : some will always want abilities, 
and others opportunities to accumulate wealth. It 
is therefore happy, that nature has allowed us a more 
certain and easy road to plenty ; every man may grow 
rich by contracting his wishes, and by quiet acqui- 
escence in what has been given him supply the ab- . 
sence of more. 

Yet so far is almost every man from emulating 
the happiness of the gods, by any other means than 
grasping at their power, that it seems to be the great 
business of life][to create^^wants as fast as they are 
satisfied. It has been long observed by moralists, 
that every man squanders or loses a great part of that 
life, of which every man knows and deplores .the 
shortness : and it may be remarked with equal just- 
ness, that though every man laments his own insuf- 
ficiency to his happiness, and knows himself a neces- 
sitous and precarious being, incessantly soliciting 
the assistance of others, and feeling wants which his 
own art or strength cannot supply j yet there ismo 
man, who does^not, by^the superaddition of unna- 
tural cares, render himself still more dependent j 
who does not create an artificial poverty, and suffer 
himself to feel pain for the want of that, of which, 
when it is gained, he can have no enjoyment. 

It must, indeed, be allowed, that as we lose part 
of our time because it steals away silent and invisible, 
and many an hour is passed before we recollect that 
it is passing •, so unnatural desires insinuate them- 
selves unobserved into the mind, and we do not 
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perceive that they are gaining upon us, till the pain 
which they give us awakens us to notice. No man 
is sufficiently vigilant to take account of every mi- 
nute of his life, or to watch every motion of his heart. 
Much of our time likewise is sacrificed to custom j 
wc trifle, because wc sec others trifle : in the same 
manner we catch from example the contagion of 
desire; we sec all about us busied in pursuit of 
imaginary good, and begin to bustle in the same 
chase, lest greater activity should triumph over us. 

It is true, that to man, as a member of society, 
many things become necessary, which, perhaps, in 
a state of nature arc superfluous ; and that many 
things, not absolutely necessary, are yet so useful 
and convenient, that they cannot easily be spared. 
I will make yet a more ample and liberal concession. 
In opulent states and regular governments, the 
temptations to wealth and rank, and to the distinc- 
tions that follow them, arc such as no force of un- 
derstanding finds it easy to resist. 

If, therefore, I saw the quiet of life disturbed 
only by endeavours after wealth and honour ; by 
solicitude, which the world, whether justly or not, 
considered as important ; I should scarcely have had 
courage to inculcate any precepts of moderation and 
forbearance. He that is engaged in a pursuit, in 
which all mankind profess to be his rivals, is sup- 
ported by the authority of all mankind in the prose- 
cution of his design, and will, therefore, scarcely 
stop to hear the lectures of a solitary philosopher. 
Nor am I certain, that the accumulation of honest 
gain ought to bo hindered, or the ambition of just 
honours always to be repressed. Wliatcvcr can 
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enable the possessor to confer any benefit upon 
others, may be desired upon virtuous principles 5 and 
vve ought not too rashly to accuse any man of intend- 
ing to confine the influence of his acquisitions to 
himself. 

But if we look round upon mankind, whom shall 
we find among those that fortune pennits to form 
their own manners, that is not. tonnenting himself 
with a wish for something, of which all the pleasure 
and all the benefit will cease at the moment of at- 
tainment ? One man is beggaring his posterity to 
build a house, which when finished he never will 
inhabit j another is levelling mountains to open a 
prospect, which, when he has once enjoyed it, he 
can enjoy no more : another is painting ceilings, 
carving wainscot, and filling his apartments with 
costly furniture, only that some neighbouring house 
niay not be richer or finer than his own. 

That splendour and elegance are not desirable, I 
am not so abstracted from life as to inculcate j but 
if we inquire closely into the reason for which they 
are esteemed, we shall find them valued principally 
as evidences of wealth. Nothing, therefore, can 
show greater depravity of understanding, than to 
delight in the show when the I’eality is wanting 5 
or voluntarily to become poor, that strangers may 
for a time imagine us to bo rich. 

. But there are yfet minuter objects and more tri- 
fling anxieties. Men may be found, who are kept ' 
from sleep by the want of a shell particularly varie- 
gated! who are wasting' their lives in stratagems 
to obtain a book in a language which they do not 
understand 5 who pine with envy at the flowers of 
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another man’s parterre ; wlio hover like vultures 
round the oumcr of a fossil, in hopes to plunder his 
cabinet at his death ; and who w'oiild not mueli re- 
gret to see a street in .flames, if a box of medals 
might be scattered in the tumult, 
o He that imagines me to speak of these sages in 
terms exaggerated and hj'perbolical, has conversed 
but little with the race of virtuosos. A slight ac- 
quaintance with their studies, and a few visits to 
their assemblies, would inform him, that nothing is 
so worthless, but that prejudice and caprice can 
give it value; nor any thing of so little use, but 
that by indulging an idle competition or unreason- 
able pride, a man may make it to himself one of the 
necessaries of life. 

Desires like these, I may surely, witliout incur- 
ring the censure of morosencss, ndWsc cverj’ man 
to repel when they invade his mind j or, if lie ad- 
mits them, never to allow them any greater influ- 
ence, than is necessary to give petty employments 
the power of pleasing, and diversify the day witli 
slight amusements. 

An ardent wish, whatever be its object, ivill al- 
ways be able to interrupt tranquillity, iniat ivc 
believe ourselves to want, torments us not in pro- 
portion to its real value, but according to the esti- 
mation by which we have rated it in our own minds : 
in some diseases, the patient has been observed to 
long for food, which scarce any extremity of hunger 
would -in health have compelled him to swallow.; 
but while his organs were thus depraved the craving 
was irresistible, nor could any rest he obtained till 
it was appeased by compliance. Of tbo same nature 
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arc the irregular appetites of the mind ; tliough 
they are often excited by trifles, they arc crpially 
disquieting with real wants : the Rom.'in, wlio wept 
at the death, of his lamprey, felt the same degree of 
soiTO\v that extorts tears on other occasions. 

Inordinate desires, of whatever kind, oiiglit to be 
repressed upon yet a higher consideration j they 
must be considered as enemies not only to happiness 
but to virtue. There arc men among those com- 
monly reckoned the learned and the wise, who 
spare no stratagems to remove a competitor at an 
auction, who will sink the price of a rarity at the 
expense of truth, and whom it is not safe to trust 
alone in a library or cabinet. These are faults, 
which the fraternity seem to look upon as jocular 
mischiefs, or to think excused by the violence of 
the temptation : but I shall always fear that he, 
who accustoms himself to fraud in little things, 
wants only O])portunity to practise it in greater j 
“ he that has hardened himself by killing a sheep,” 
says Pythagoras, “ will with less reluctance shed 
the blood of a man.” 

To prize every thing according to its real use, 
ought to be the aim of a rational being. There are 
few things which can much conduce to ha2)pincss, 
and, therefore, few things to be ardently desired. 
He that looks upon the business and bustle of the 
world, with the jdiiloso^ihy with which Socrates 
surveyed the fair at Athens, will turn away at last 
with his exclamation, “ How many things arc here 
which I do not want !” 
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No. 120. SATURDAY, DEC. 29, 1753. 


■ ' VUima semper 
Especianda dies homint, dicique hcatus 
Ante oTjilum nemo supremaqae funcra debet- Ovid. 

But no frai! man, Iiowcver great or higli. 

Can be concluded blest before he die. Aduisox. 


The numerous miseries of human life have ex- 
torted in all ages an universal complaint. The 
wisest of men terminated all his experiments in 
'search of happiness, by the mournful confession, 
that '* all is vanity;” and the ancient patriarchs 
lamented, that ** the days of their pilgrimage were 
few and evil.” 

There is, indeed, no topick on which it is more 
superfluous to accumulate authorities, nor any as- 
sertion of which our otvn eyes irill more easily dis- 
cover, or our sensations more frequently impress 
the truth, than that misery is the lot of man, that 
our present state is a state of danger and infelicity. 

AVheu we take the most distant prospect of life, 
what does it present us but a chaos of unhappiness, 
a confused and tumultuous scene of labour and con- 
test, disappointment and defeat ? If we view past 
ages in the reflection of history, what do they offer 
to our meditation but crimes and calamities ? One 
year is.distinguishcd by a famine, another by an 
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earthquake; kingdoms are made desolate, some- 
times by wars, and sometimes by pestilence ; the 
peace of the world is interrupted at one time by the 
caprices of a tyrant, at another by the rage of a 
conqueror. The memory is stored only with vicis- 
situdes of e\dl ; and the happiness, such as it is, of 
one part of mankind, is found to aiise commonly 
from sanguinary success, from victories which con- 
fer upon them the power, not so much of improving 
life by any new enjoyment, as of inflicting misery 
on others, and gratifying their oum pride by com- 
parative greatness. 

But by him that examines life with a more close 
attention, the happiness of the world will be found 
still less than it appears. In some intervals of pub- 
lick prosperity, or to use terms more proper, in some 
intermissions of calamity, a general diffiision of 
happiness may seem to overspread a people ; all is 
triumph and exultation, jollity and plenty ; there 
are no publick fears and dangers, and “ no com- 
plainings in the streets.” But the condition of 
individuals is very little mended by this general 
calm ; pain and malice and discontent still continue 
their havock ; the silent depredation goes inces-' 
santly forward ; and the grave continues to be filled 
by the victims of sorrow. 

■ He that enters a gay assembly, beholds the cheer- 
fulness displayed in every countenance, and finds 
all 'sitting vacant and disengaged, with no other 
- attention than to give or to receive pleasure ; "would 
naturally imagine, that he had reached at last the 
metropolis 'of felicity, the place sacred to gladness 
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of heart, from whence all fear and anxiety were 
irreversibly excluded. Such, indeed, we may often 
find to be the opinion of those, who from a Io^vcr 
station look up to the pomp and gaiety which they 
cannot reach : hut who is there of those wlio fre- 
quent these luxurious assemblies, that uill not con- 
fess Ins omi uneasiness, or cannot recount the vexa- 
tions and distresses that prey upon the lives of his 
gay companions ? 

Tlie world, in its best state, is nothing more than 
a larger assembly of beings, combining to counter- 
feit happiness which they do not feel, employing 
every art and contrivance to embellish life, and 
to hide their real condition from tlic eyes of one 
another. 

< Tlic species of happiness most obvious to the oh- 
sen'ation of others, is that which depends upon the 
goods of fortune ; yet even tins is often fictitious. 
There is in the world more poverty than is generally 
imagined j not only because many whose possessions 
arc large have desires still larger, and many measure 
their wants by the gratifications which others enjoy; 
but great numbers arc pressed by real necessities 
which it is their chief ambition to conceal, and arc 
forced to purchase the appearance of competence 
and cheerfulness at the expense of many comforts 
and convenicncies of life. ■ ^ 

> Many, however, arc confessedly richj'and many 
more are sufficiently removed from all danger of 
real poverty ; but it has been long ago remarked, 
that money cannot purchase quiet j the highest of 
mankind can promise themselves no exemption from 
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that discord or suspicion, by which the sweetness of 
domestick retirement is destroyed 5 and must always 
be even more exposed, in the same degree as they 
are elevated above others, to the treachery of de- 
pendents, the calumny of defamers, and the violence 
of opponents. 

Affliction is inseparable from our present state ; ' 
it adheres to all the inhabitants of this world, in 
different proportions indeed, but with an allotment 
which seems very little regulated by our own con- 
duct. It has been the boast of some swelling 
moralists, that every man’s fortune was in his own 
power, that prudence supplied the place of all other 
divinities, and that happiness is the unfailing con- 
sequence of virtue. But, surely, the quiver of 
Omnipotence is stored with arrows, against which 
the shield of human virtue, however adamantine 
it has been boasted, is held up in vain : we do not 
always suffer by our crimes ; we .are not always 
protected by our innocence. 

A good man is by no means exempt from the 
danger of suffering by the crimes of others j even 
his goodness may raise him enemies of implacable 
malice and restless perseverance : the good man 
has never been warranted by Heaven from the 
treachery of friends, the disobedience of children, 
or the dishonesty of a wife ; he may see his cares 
made useless by profusion, his instructions defeated 
by perverseness, and his kindness rejected by ingra- 
titude ; he may languish under the infamy of false 
accusations, or perish reproachfully by an unjust 
sentence. 
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, A good man is subject, like other mortals, to 
all the influences of natural cWl ; his han’cst is not 
spared by the tempest, nor his cattle by the mur- 
rain ; his house flames like others in a conflagration ; 
nor have his ships any peculiar power of resisting 
hurricanes ; his mind, however elevated, inhabits a 
body subject to innumerable casualties, of which lie 
must always share the dangers and the pains ; he 
bears about him the seeds of disease, and may 
linger away a great part of his life under the tor- 
tures of the gout or stone; at one time groaning 
■with insufierable anguish, at another dissolved in 
Jistlessness and languor. 

From this general and indiscriminate distribution 
of misery, the moralists have always derived one 
of their strongest moral arguments for a future 
state; for since the common events of the pre- 
sent life happen alike to tlic good and bad, it 
follows from the justice of the Supreme Being, 
that there must be another state of existence, in 
which a just retribution slinll be made, and every 
man shall be happy and miserable according to liis 
works. 

Tlie miseries of life may, perhaps, afford some 
proof of a future state, compared as well with the 
mercy as the justice of God. It is scarcely to be 
imagined, that Infinite Benevolence would create 
u being capable of enjoying so much more than is 
here to be enjoyed, and qualified by nature to 
prolong pain by remembrance, and anticipate it 
by terror, if he was not designed for something 
nobler and better tlian a state, in which many 
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of his faculties can serve only for his torment 5 
in which he is to be importuned by desires that 
never can be satisfied, to feel many evils which 
he had no power to avoid, and to fear many 
which he shall never feel : there will surely come 
a time when every capacity of happiness shall be 
filled, and none shall be wretched but by his own 
fault. 

In the mean time, it is by affliction cliiefly that 
the heart of man is purified, and that the thoughts 
are fixed upon a better state. Prosperity, allayed 
and imperfect as it is, has power to intoxicate 
the imagination, to fix the mind upon the present 
scene, to produce confidence and elation, and to 
make him who enjoys affluence and honours forget 
the hand by \vhich they were bestowed. It is 
seldom that we -are otherwise, than by affliction, 
awakened to a sense of our own imbecility, or 
taught to know how little all our acquisitions can 
conduce to safety or to quiet ; and how justly we 
may ascribe to the superintendence of a higher 
Power, those blessings which in the wantonness of 
success we considered as the attainments of our 
policy or courage. 

Nothing confers so much ability to resist the 
temptations that perpetually surround us, as an 
habitual consideration of the shortness of life, and 
the uncertainty of those pleasures that solicit dur 
pursuit 5 and this consideration can be inculcated 
only by affliction. “ O Death ! how bitter is the 
remembrance of thee, to a man that lives at ease 
in his possessions !"*' If our present state were one 
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continued succession of delights, or one uniform 
flow of calmness and tranquillity, we should never 
willingly think upon its end; death would then 
snrely surprise us as “ a thief in the night and 
our task of duty would remain unfinished, till " the 
night came when no man can work,” 

'ttHiilc affliction thus prepares us for felicity, we 
may console ourselves under its pressures, hy re- 
memhering, that they are no particular marks of 
divine displeasure ; since all the distresses of per- 
secution have been stiflcred by those, “ of whom 
the world was not worthy;” and the Redeemer of 
mankind himself was " a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief.” 


No. 120. SATURDAY. .lANUARY 19, 1751. 


" SUrifti nee tegii arenas 
Vt eancret paucis mersitfjue hacpulaerc rfn<m. Lccak. 

Canst tiiou believe tlic vest eternal Miml 
Was e’er to Syrts and Libyan sands confin'd ? 

'Tlmt lie ivould clioosc this waste, this barren ground. 
To teach the thin inhabitants around, 

And leave his truth 5n wilds and deserts drown'd ? 

TiiEnE has always prevailed among that part 
of mankind that addict their minds to spccvtlation, 
a propensity to talk much of the delights of retire- 
ment; and some of the most pleasing compositions 
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prodTiced in every age contain descriptions of the 
peace and liappiness of a country life. 

I know not whetlicr those ^vho thus ambitiously 
repeat the praises of solitude, have always con- 
sidered how much they depreciate mankind by 
declaring, that whatever is excellent or desirable is 
to be obtained by departing from them 5 that the 
assistance which we may derive from one another, 
is not equivalent to the evils which we have to 
fear j that the kindness of a few is oveikalanccd by 
the malice of many; and that the protection of 
society is too dearly purchased, by encountering 
its dangers and enduring its oppressions. 

These specious representations of solitaiy happi- 
ness, however opprobrious to human nature, have 
so far spread their influence over the world, that 
almost every man delights his imagination with the 
hopes of obtaining some time an opportunity of 
retreat. Mjiny, indeed, who enjoy retreat only in 
imagination, content themselves with believing, 
that another year will transport them to rural tran- 
quillity, and die while they talk of doing what, if 
they had lived longer, they would never have done. 
But many likewise there are, either of greater re- 
solution or more credulity, who in earnest try the 
state which they have been taught to think thus 
secure from cares aud dangers ; and retire to 
privacy, either that they may improve their hap- 
piness, increase their knowledge, or exalt their 
virtue. 

The greater part of the admirers of solitude, as 
of all other classes of mankind, have no hia-her or 
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remoter view, than the present gratification of their 
passions. Of these some, haughty and impetuous, 
fly from society only because they cannot bear to 
repay to others the regard which themselves exact ; 
and think'no state of life eligible, 'but that which 
places them out of the reach of censure or control, 
and affbids them opportunities of living in a per- 
petual compliance with their own inclinations, with- 
out the necessity of regulating their actions by any 
other man’s convenience or opinion. 

Theie arc others of minds more delicate and 
tender, easily offended by every deviation from rec- 
titude, soon disgusted by ignorance or impertinence, 
and always expecting from tbe conversation of man- 
kind more elegance, purity, and truth, than the 
mingled mass of life will easily afford. Such men 
are in haste to retire from grossness, falsehood, and 
brutality ; and hope to find in private habitations 
at least a negative felicity, an exemption from the 
shocks and perturbations with which publick scenes 
are continually distressing them. 

To neither of these votaries will solitude afford 
that content, which she has been taught so lavishly 
to promise. The man of arrogance will quickly 
discover, that by escaping from his opponents he 
has lost his flatterers, thatgreatness isnothing where 
it is not seen, and power nothing where it cannot 
be felt ; and he, whose faculties are employed in too 
close an observation of failing and defects, will find 
his condition very little mended by transferring his 
attention from others to himself ; he will probably 
soon come back in quest of new objects, and be glad 
VOL, III. T 
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to keep liis captioiisness employed on any .character 
rather than his o\vn. 

Others are seduced into solitude merely by the 
authority of great names, and expect to find those 
charms in tranquillity which have allured statesmen 
and conquerors, to the shades : these likewise are 
apt to wonder at their disappointment, for want of 
considering, that those whom they aspire to imitate 
carried with them to their countiy seats minds full 
fraught with subjects of reflection, the consciousness 
of great merit, the memory of illustrious actions, the 
knowledge of important events, and the seeds of 
mighty designs to be ripened by future meditation. 
Solitude was to such men a release from fatigue, 
and an opportunity of usefulness. But what can 
retirement confer upon him, who having done no- 
thing can receive no support from his orm import- 
ance, who having knorvn nothing can find no en- 
tertainment in reviewing the past, and who intending 
nothing can form no hopes from prospects of the 
future? He can, surely, take no wiser course than 
that of losing himself again in the crowd, and filling 
the vacuities of his mind with the news of the day. 

. Others consider solitude as the parent of j)hiloso- 
phy, and retire in expectation of greater intimacies 
with science, as Numa repaired to the groves when 
he conferred with Egeria. , These men have not 
always reason to repent. Some studies require a 
continued prosecution of the same train of thought, 
such as is too often interrupted by the petty avo- 
cations of common life : sometimes, likewise, it is 
necessary, that a multiplicity of objects be at once 
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present to the mind 5 and every thing,' therefore, 
must be kept at a distance, which may perplex the 
memory, or dissipate the attention. 

But though learning may be confen*ed by soli- 
tude, its application must be attained by general 
converse. He has learned to no purpose, that is 
not able to teach ; and he will always teach unsuc- 
cessfully, who cannot recommend his sentiments by 
his diction or address. 

Even the acquisition of knowledge is often much 
facilitated by the advantages of society : he that 
never compares his notions with those of others, 
readily acquiesces in his 6rst thoughts, and very 
seldom discovers the objections which may be raised 
against his opinions ; he, 'therefore, often thinks 
himself in possession of truth', when he is only fond- 
ling an error long since exploded. He that has 
neither companions nor rivals in his studies, will 
always applaud his own progress, and think highly 
ofhisperformances, because he knowsnot thatothers 
have equalled or excelled him. And I am afraid 
it may be added, that the student who withdraws 
himself from the world, will soon feel that ardour 
extinguished which praise or emulation had en- 
kindled, and take the advantage of secrecy to sleep, 
rather than to labour. 

There remains yet another set of recluses, whose 
intention entitles them to higher respect, and whose 
xnotivesdeserve amoreserious consideration. These 
retire from the world, not merely to bask in ease or 
gratify curiosity ; but that, being disengaged from 
common cares, they may employ more time in the 
duties of reli^on ; that they may regulate their 
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actions with stricter vigilance, and pnrify their 
tliouglits by more frequent meditation. 

To men thus elevated above the mists of mor- 
tality, I am far from presuming myself qualified to 
give directions. On him that appears “ to pass 
through things temporary,” with no other care 
than “ not to lose finally the things etemrtl,” I look 
rvith such veneration as inclines me to approve his 
conduct in the whole, without a minute examination 
of its parts ; yet I could never forbear to wish, that 
while vice is every day multiplying seducements, 
and stalking forth with more hardened effrontery, 
virtue would not withdraw the influence of her pre- 
sence, or forbear to assert her natural dignity by 
open and undaunted perseverance in the right. 
Piety practised in solitude, like the flower that 
blooms in the desert, may give its fragrance to the 
wnds of Heaven, and delight those unbodied spirits 
that survey the works of God aud the actions of 
menj but it bestoAvs no assistance upon earthly 
beings, and, however free from taints of impurity, 
yet wants the sacred splendour of beneficence. 

Our Maker, who, though he gave us such varie- 
ties of temper, and such difference of powers, yet 
designed us all for hajqnness, undoubtedly in- 
tended, that we should obtain that happiness by 
different means. Some are unable to resist the 
temptations of importunity, or the impetuosity of 
their own passions incited- by the force of present 
temptations : of these it is undoubtedly the duty to 
fly from enemies which they cannot conquer, and- 
to cultivate, in the calm of solitude, that- \artue 
which is too tender to endure the tempests -of pub-' 
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lick life. But there are others, whose passions 
grow more strong and irregular in privacy ; and 
who cannot maintain an uniform tenour of virtue, 
but by exposing their manners to the publick eye, 
and assisting the admonitions of conscience with 
the fear of infamy : for such it is dangerous to ex- 
clude all witnesses of their conduct, till they have 
formed strong habits of virtue, and weakened their 
passions by frequent victories. But there is a 
higher order of men so inspired with ardour, and 
so fortified with resolution, that the world passes 
before them without influence or regard: these 
ought to consider themselves as appointed the 
guardians of mankind : tliey are placed in an evil 
world, to exhibit publick examples of good life ; 
and may be said, when they withdraw to solitude, 
to desert the station which Providence assigned 
them. ' 
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No. 131. TUESDAY, FEB. 5, 1754.. 

• Misce 

Ergo aliquid noslris de moribtcs. Juvenal. 

And mingle something of our times to please. 

Diiyden, Jun. 

Fontenelle, ill liis panegyrick on Sir Isaac 
Newton, closes a long enumeration of that great 
philosoplier’s virtues and attainments, \vitli an ob- 
seiwation, that “ he was not distinguished from 
other men, by any singularity either natural or 
affected.” 

It is an eminent instance of Newton’s superiority 
to the rest of mankind, that he was able to separate 
knowledge from those weaknesses by which know- 
ledge is generally disgraced ; that he was able to 
excel in science and wisdom, without purchasing 
them by the neglect of little things ; and that he 
stood alone, merely because he had left the rest of 
mankind behind him, not because he deviated from 
the beaten track. 

Whoever, after the example of Plutarch, should 
compare the lives of illustrious men, might set this 
part of Newton’s character to view with great ad- 
vantage, by opposing it to that of Bacon, perhaps 
the only man of later ages, who has any preten- 
sions to dispute with him the palm of genius or 
science. 
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Bacon, after he had added to a long and careful 
contemplation of almost every other object of know- 
ledge a curious inspection into common life, and 
after having surveyed nature as a pliilosopher, had 
examined “raen^s business and bosoms” as a 
statesman 5 yet failed so much in the conduct of 
domestiek affairs, that, in,thc most lucrative post 
to which a great and wealthy kingdom could 
advance him, he felt all the miseries of distressful 
poverty, and committed all the crimes to which 
poverty incites. Such were at once his negligence 
and rapacity, that, as it is said, he would gain by 
unworthy practices that money, ^vhicli, when so 
acquired, his servants might steal from one end 
of the table, while he sat studious and abstracted 
at the other. 

As scarcely any man has reached the excellence, 
very few have sunk to the weakness of Bacon : but 
almost all the studious tribe, as they obtain any par- 
ticipation of his knowledge, feel ljkc\visc some con- 
tagion of his defects; and obstruct the veneration 
which learning ivould procure, by follies greater or 
less, to which only learning could betray them. 

It has been formerly remarked by Tlie Guardian, 
that the world punishes, with too gieat severity the 
error of those, who imagine that the ignorance of 
little things may be compensated by the knowledge 
off great ; for so it is, that more can detect petty 
failings than can distinguish or esteem great quali- 
fications, and as mankind is in general more easily 
disposed to censure than to admiration, contempt 
is often incurred by slight mistakes, which real 
virtue or usefulness cannot counterbalance. 
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Yet such mistakes and inadvertencies, it is not easy 
for a man deeply immersed in study to avoid; no 
man can become qualified for . the common inter- 
courses of life by private meditation; the manners 
of the world are not a regular system, planned by 
philosophers upoTi settled principles, in which cveiy 
cause has a congruous effect, and one part has a just 
reference to another. Of the fashions prevalent in 
every country, a few have arisen, perhaps, from parti- 
cular temperatures of the climate ; a few more from 
the constitution of the government ; but the greater 
part have grown up by chance; been started by 
caprice, been contrived by affectation, or borrowed 
without any just motives of choice from other 
countries. 

Of all these, the savage that hunts his prey 
upon the mountains, and the sage that speculates 
in his closet, must necessarily live iirequal igno- 
rance; yet by the observation of these trifles it is, 
that the ranks of mankind are kept in order, that 
the address of one to another is regulated, and the 
general business of the world carried on with fa- 
cility and method. 

These things, therefore, though small in them- 
selves, become great by their fref|ucncy ; and he 
veiy much mistakes his own interest, who, to the 
unavoidable unskilfulness of abstraction and retire-, 
ment, adds a voluntary neglect of common forms, 
and increases the disadvantages of a studious course 
of life by an arrogant contempt of those practices,, 
by. which others endeavour to gain favour and mul- 
tiply friendships. 

A real and interior disdain of fasliion and cere- 
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mony, is, indeed; not very often to be found: much 
the greater part of those who pretend to laugh at 
foppery and formality, secretly wish to have pos- 
sessed those qualifications which they pretend to 
despise; -and because they find it difficult to wash 
away the' tincture which they have so deeply im- 
bibed, endeavour to harden themselves in a sullen 
approbation of their o^vn colour. Neutrality is a 
state into which the busy passions of man cannot 
easily subside; and he who is in danger of the 
pangs of envy, is generally forced to recreate his 
imagination with an effort of comfort. 

Some, however, may be found, who, supported 
by the consciousness of great abilities, and elevated 
by a long. course of reputation and applause, volun- 
tarily conrign themselves to singularity, affect to 
cross the roads of life because they know that they 
shall not be justled, and indulge a boundless gra- 
tification of will, because they perceive that they 
shall be quietly obeyed. Men of this kind are 
generally known by the name of Humorists, an 
appellation by which he that has obtained it, and 
can be contented to keep it, is set free at once 
from the shackles of fashion: and can go in or out, 
sit or stand, be talkative or silent, gloomy or merry, 
advance absurdities or oppose demonstration, with- 
out any other reprehension from mankind; than 
that it is his way, that he is an odd fellow, and 
must be let alone. 

' This seems to many an easy passport through the 
various factions of mankind ; and those on whom it 
is bestowed, appear too frequently to consider the 
patience with which their caprices arc suffered as an 
undoubted evidence of their own importance, of a 
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genius to vvhicli submission is universally paid, and 
whose irregularities are only considered as conse- 
quences of its vigour. These peculiarities, however, 
are always found to spot a character, though they 
may not totally obscure it ; and he who c.xpccts 
from mankind, that they should give up established 
customs in compliance with his single will, and 
exacts that deference which he does not pay, may 
be endured, but can never be approved. 

Singularity is, I think, in its own. nature uni- 
versally and invariably displeasing. In whatever 
respect a man differs from others, he must be con- 
sidered by them as either worse or better: by being 
better, it is well knomi that a man gains admiration 
oftencr than love, since all approbation of his prac- 
tice must necessarily condemn him that gives it 5 and 
though a man often pleases by inferiority, there are 
few who desire to give such pleasure. Yet the truth 
is, that singularity is almost always regarded as a 
brand of slight reproach ; and where it is associated 
with acknowledged merit, serves as an abatement . 
or an allay of excellence, by which weak eyes arc 
reconciled to its lustre, and by which, though kind- 
ness is not gained, at least emy is averted. 

But let no man be in haste to conclude his own 
merit so great or conspicuous, as to require or justify 
singularity : it is as hazardous for a moderate under- 
standing to usuiq) the prerogatives of genius, as for 
a common fonn to play over the airs of uncontested 
beauty. The pride of men -will not patiently endure 
to see one, whose understanding or attainments are 
but level with their own, break the rules by wliicli 
they have consented to be bound, or forsake the 
direction which they submissively follow. All viola- 
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tioh of established practice implies in its own nature 
a rejection of the common opihioii, a defiance of 
common censure, and an appeal from general laws 
to private judgment; he, therefore, who differs from 
others without apparent advantage, ought not to be 
angry if his arrogance is punished with ridicule j if 
those, whose example he superciliously overloohs, 
point him out to derision, and hoot him back again 
into the common road. 

Tlie pride of singularity is often exerted in little 
things, where right and wrong arc indeterminable, 
and where, therefore, vanity is without excuse. But 
there are occasions on which it is noble to dare to 
stand alone. To be pious among infidels, to be 
disinterested in a time of general venality, to lead a 
life of virtue and reason in the midst of sensualists, 
is a proof of a mind intent on nobler things than 
the praise or blame of men, of a soul fixed in the 
contemplation of the highest good, and superior to 
the tyranny of custom and example. 

In moral and religious questions only, a wise man 
will hold no consultations %vith fashion, because 
these duties are constant and immutable, and de- 
pend not on the notions of men, but the commands 
of Heaven ; yet even of these, the external mode is 
to be in some measure regulated by the prevailing 
taste of the age in which wc live; for he is certainly 
no friend to virtue, who neglects to give it any 
lawful attraction, or suffers it to deceive the eye or 
alienate the affections for want of innocent com- 
pliance with fashion'Uble decorations. 

It is yet remembered of the learned and pious 
Nelson, ihat he was remarkably elegant in his man- 
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ners, and splendid in his dress. He knew, that the 
eminence of his character drew many eyes upon 
him ; and he was careful not to drive the young or 
the gay away from religion, by representing it as 
an enemy to any distinction or enjoyment in which 
human nature may innocently delight. 

In this censure of singularity, I have, therefore, 
no intention to subject reason or conscience to 
custom or example. To comply with the notions 
and practices of mankind, is in some degree the 
duty of a social being j because by compliance only 
he can please, and by pleasing only he can become 
useful : but as the end is not to be lost for the sake 
of the means, we are not to give up virtue to com- 
plaisance j for the end of complaisance is only to 
gain the kindness of our fellow-beings, whose kind- 
ness is desirable only as instrumental to haj)piness, 
and happiness must be always lost by departure 
from virtue. 
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No. 137. . TUESDAY, EER 25, 1754.' ' . 


' Pytii. 

What have I been doing? 

As man is a being very sparingly furnislied with 
the power of prescience, he can provide for the 
future only by considering the past ; and as futu- 
rity is all in which he has any real interest, he ought 
very diligently to use the only means by which he 
can be enabled to enjoy it, and frequently to re- 
volve the experiments which he has hitherto made 
upon life, that he may gain wisdom from his mis- 
takes, and caution from his miscarriages. 

Though I do not so exactly conform to the pre- 
cepts of Pythagoras, as to practise every night this 
solemn recollection, yet 1 am not so lost in dissipa- 
tion as w’holly to omit it ; nor can I forbear some- 
times to inquire of myself, in what employment my 
life has passed away. Much of my time has sunk 
into nothing, and left no trace by which it can be 
distinguished ; and of this I now only know, that 
it was once in my power, and might once have been 
improved. 

Of other parts of life memory can give some ac- 
count; at some hours I have been gay, and at others 
serious ; I have sometimes mingled in conversation, 
and sometimes meditated in solitude; one day has 
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been spent in consulting tlie ancient sages, and an- 
other in writing Adventurers. 

At tlie conclusion of any undertaking, it is usual 
to compute the loss and profit. As I sliall soon 
cease to write Adventurers, I could not forbear 
lately to consider what has been the consequence 
of my labours ; and whether I am to reckon the 
hours laid out in these compositions, as applied to 
a good and laudable pin-pose, or suffered to fume 
away in useless evaporations. 

That I have intended well, I have the attestation 
of my own heart : but good intentions may be 
frustrated when they arc executed without suitable 
skill, or directed to an end unattainable in itself. 

Some there are, who leave writers veiy little room 
for self-congratulation ; some who affirm, that books 
have no influence upon the publick, that no age was 
ever made better by its authors, and that to call 
upon mankind to correct their manners, is like 
Xerxes, to scourge the wind, or shackle the torrent. 

This opinion they pretend to support by unfail- 
ing experience. Tlie w'oiid is full of fraud and 
corruption, rapine or malignity ; interest is the 
ruling motive of mankind, and evei*y one is endea- 
vouring to increase his own stores of happiness by 
perpetual accumulation, without reflecting upon the 
numbers wdiom his superfluity condemns to w'ant : 
in this state of things a book of morality is pub- 
lished, in which charity and benevolence are strongly 
enforced j and it is proved beyond opposition, that 
men are happy in proportion as they are virtuous, 
and rich as they are liberal. The book is ap- 
plauded, and the author is preferred j he imagines 
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his applause deserved, and receives less pleasure 
from the acquisition of reward than the conscious- 
ness of merit. Let us look again upon mankind : 
interest is still the ruling motive, and the world is 
yet full of fraud and corruption, malevolence and 
rapine. 

The difficulty of confuting this assertion arises 
merely from its generality and comprehension : to 
overthrow it by a detail of distinct facts, requires a 
Avider survey of the w'orld than human eyes can 
take ; the progress of reformation is gradual and 
silent, as the extension of evening shadows j w'e 
know that they were short at noon, and arc long 
at sunset, hut our senses were not able to discern 
their increase : we know of evciy civil nation, that 
it was once savage, and how was it reclaimed but 
by precept and admonition? 

Mankind are universally corrupt, but corrupt in 
different degrees j as they are universally ignorant, 
yet with greater or less irradiations of knowledge. 
How has knowledge or rirtue been increased and 
preserved in one place beyond another, but by dili- 
gent inculcation and rational enforcement? 

Books of morality are daily written, yet its influ- 
ence is still little in the world j so the ground is 
annually ploughed, and yet multitudes are in want 
of bread. But, surely, neither the labours of the 
moralist nor of the husbandman are vain : let them 
for a while neglect their tasks, and their usefulness 
will be known ; the wickedness that is now frequent 
. would become universal, the bread that is now 
scarce would ^vholly fail. 

The power, indeed, of -every individual is small. 
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and tlic consequence of his endeavours impercep- 
tible in a general prospect of the world. Pron- 
dence has given no man ability to do much, that 
something might be left for every man to do. The 
business of life is carried on by a general co-opera- 
tion ; in which the part of any single man can be 
no more distinguished, than the effect of a particular 
drop when the meadows are floated by a summer 
shower ; yet every drop increases the inundation, 
and every hand adds to the happiness or miseiy of 
mankind. 

That a writer, however zealous or eloquent, 
seldom works a visible clfcct upon cities or nations, 
will readily be granted. The book which is read 
most, is road by lew, compared with those that read 
it not ; and of those few, the greater part peruse 
it with dispositions that very little favour their own 
improvement. 

It is difiicult to enumerate the several motives 
which procure to books the honour of perusal : 
spite, vanity, and curiosity, hope and fear, love 
and hatred, every passion which incites to any other 
action, serves at one time or other to stimulate a 
reader. 

Some are fond to take a celebrated volume into 
' their hands, because they hope to distinguish their 
penetration, by finding faults which have escaped 
the publick ; others eagerly buy it in the first bloom 
of reputation, that they may join the chorus of 
praise, and not lag, as Palstaff terms it, in “ the 
rearward of the fashion.” 

Some read for style, and some for argument : one 
has little care about the sentiment, he observes only 
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Iiow it is expressed j another regards not the con- 
clusion, but is diligent to mark how it is inferred : 
they read for other purposes than the attainment of 
practical knowledge; and arc no more likely to 
grow wise by an examination of a treatise of moral 
prudence, than an architect to inflame his devotion 
by considering attentively the proportions of a 
temple. 

Some read that they may embellish their con- 
versation, or shine in dispute ; some that tlicy may 
not be detected in ignorance, or want the reputation 
of litcrarj* nccomplishmcnts : but tbc most general 
and prewilcnt reason of study is the impossibility 
of finding another amusement equally cheap or 
constant, equally independent on the hour or tliC 
weather. He that \s‘ants money to follow tlm chase 
of pleasure through her yearly circuit, and is left 
at home when the gay world rolls to Bath or 
Tunbridge ; he whose gout compels him to hear 
from Ills chamber the rattle of chariots transporting 
happier beings to plays and assemblies, nail be 
forced to seek in books a refuge from liimself. 

The author is not wholly useless, who provides 
innocent amusements for minds like these. 'I'licrc 
arc in the present state of things so many more 
instigations to evil, than incitements to good, that 
he wlio keeps men in a neutral state, may be justly 
considered as a benefactor to life. 

But, perhaps, it seldom happens, that study ter- 
minates in mere pastime. Boo!;s have ahvays a 
secret influence on the undcretanding ; we cannot 
at pleasure obliterate ideas : he that reads books of 
science, though without any /fixed desire of im- 
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provement, will grow more knowing ; he that en- 
tertains himself with moral or religious treatises, 
will imperceptibly advance in goodness ; the ideas 
which are often offered to the mind, will at last 
find a lucky moment when it is disposed to receive 
them. 

It is, therefore, urged without reason, as a dis- 
couragement to writers, that there arc already books 
sufficient in the world; that all the topicks of per- 
suasion have been discussed, and cvciy important 
question clearly stated and justly decided ; and 
that, therefore, there is no room to hope, that pig- 
mies should conquer where heroes have been de- 
feated, or that the petty copiers of the present time 
should advance the great work of reformation, 
which their predecessors were forced to leave un- 
finished. 

AVliatever be the present extent of human know- 
ledge, it is not only finite, and therefore in its own 
nature capable of increase ; but so narrow, tliat al- 
most every understanding may, by a diligent appli- 
cation of its powers, hope to enlarge it. It is, 
however, not necessary, that a man should forbear 
to write, till he has discovered some truth unknown 
before ; he may be sufficiently useful, by only di- 
versifying the surface of knowledge, and luring the 
mind by a new appearance to a second view of those 
beauties which it had passed over inattentively be- 
fore. Every \mter may find intellects correspondent 
to his own, to whom his expressions are familiar, 
and his thoughts congenial ; and, perhaps, truth 
is often more successfully propagated by men of 
moderate abilities, who, adopting the opinions of 
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others, have no care but to explain them clearly, 
than by subtle spcculatists and curious searchers, 
who exact from their readers powers equal to their 
own, and if their fahriclcs of science be strong, lake 
no care to render them accessible. 

Por my part, I do not regret the hours which 
I have laid out in these little compositions. That 
the world has grown apparently better, since the 
publication of the Adventurer, I have not obsen-ed ; 
but am willing to think, that many have been af- 
fected by single sentiments, of which it is their 
business to renew the impression ; tliat many have 
caught hints of truth, which it is now their duty 
to pursue 5 and that those who have received no 
improvement, have wanted not opportunity but in- 
tention to improve. 
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No.. 138. SATURDAY, MARCH 2, r/ol.. 


Qtddpnre Iranquillcl? honos, an dnhc luccUnm, 

An sccrclum tier, ct fallcnlh setnila viia;/ lion. 

■\\nicthcr tlic tranquil mind and pnre^ 

Honours or wealth our bliss ensure ; 

Or down through life unknown to stray, 

Where lonely leads the silent way. rriAxcis. 


Having considered the importance of authors 
to the welhire of the puhlick, I am led, by a natural 
train of thought, to reflect on their condition vith 
regard to themselves ; and to inquire what degree 
of happiness or vexation is annexed to the difficult 
and laborious employment of providing instruction 
or entertainment for mankind. 

In estimating the pain or pleasure of any par- 
ticular state, every man, indeed, draws his decisions 
from his own breast, and cannot -with certainty de- 
termine, whether other minds arc affected by the 
same causes in the same manner. Yet by this cri- 
terion we must be content to judge, because no 
other can be obtained j and, indeed, we have no 
reason to think it very fallacious, for excepting here 
and there an anomalous mind, which either does 
not feel like others, or dissembles its sensibility, 
we find men unaninio.usly concur in attributing 
happiness or misery to particular conditions, as 
they agree in acknowledging the cold of winter and 
the heat of autumn. 

If we apply to authors themselves for an account 
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of tlicir stated it ViU appear very little to deserve 
cn^yj for they have in all ages been addicted to 
'coinidaint. The neglect of learning, the ingrati- 
tude of the present age, and the absurd preference 
by which ignorance and dulness often obtain fiivour 
and rewards, have been from age to ago topicks of 
invective} and few have left their names to posterity, 
•without some appeal to future candour from the 
perv erseness and malice of their own times. 

I liavc, nevertheless, been often inclined to doubt, 
whether authors, however querulous, arc in reality 
more miserable than their fellow mortals. The 
present life is to all a state of infelicity} every man, 
like an author, believes himself to merit more 
than he obtains, and solaces the present with the 
prospect of the future: others, indeed, sulTcr those 
disappointments in silence, of wliicli the writer 
complains, to show how well he has learnt the art 
of lamentation. 

There is at least one gleam of felicity, of which 
few writers have missed the cnjojincnt : he whose 
hopes have so far overpowered his fears, ns that he 
lias resolved to stand forth a candidate for fame, 
’seldom fails to amuse himself, before his appearance, 
with picasing scenes of affluence oriionour} wiiiie 
his fortune is yet under the regulation of fancy, he 
easily m’odcls it to his wish, suffers no thoughts of 
criticks'or rivals to intrude upon his inindi but 
counts over the bounties of patronage,’ or listens to 
the voice of praise. 

Some there are, that talk very luxuriously of the 
second period of an author*s happiness, and tell of 
the tumultuous raptures of invention,- when the 
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mind riots in imagery, and the choice stands sus- 
pended between different sentiments. 

TJiese pleasures, I believe, may sometimes be in- 
dulged to those, who come to a subject of disquisi- 
tion with minds full of ideas, and with fancies so 
vigorous, as easily to excite, select, and airange 
them. To wite is, indeed, no unpleasing employ- 
ment, when one sentiment readily produces another, 
and both ideas and expressions present themselves at 
the first summons : but such happiness, the greatest 
genius does not always obtain j and common writers 
know it only to such a degree, as to credit its pos- 
sibility. Composition is, for the most part, an effort 
of slow diligence and steady perseverance, to which 
the mind is dragged by necessity or resolution, and 
from which the attention is every moment starting 
to more delightful amusements. 

It frequently happens, that a design which, when 
considered at a distance, gave flattering hopes of 
facility, mocks us in the execution with unexpected 
difficulties j the mind which, while it considered it 
in the gross, imagined itself amply fumished nith 
materials, finds sometimes an unexpected barren- 
ness and vacuity, and wonders whither all those 
ideas are vanished, which a little before seemed 
struggling for emission. 

Sometimes many thoughts present themselves; 
but so confused and unconnected, that they are 
not without difficulty reduced to method, or conca- 
tenated, in a regular and dependent series : the 
mind falls at once into a labyrinth, of which neither 
the beginning nor end can be discovered, and toils 
and struggles without progress or extrication. 
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It is asserted by Horace, tliat “ if matter be once 
got together, words uill be found with very little 
ifficultyj” a position which, though sufllcicntly 
plausible to be inserted in poetical precepts, is by 
no means strictly and philosophically tnic. If words 
were naturally and necessarily consequential to sen- 
timents, it would always follow, that he who has 
most knowledge must have most eloquence, and 
that every man would clearly express what he fully 
understood : yet wc find, that to think, and dis- 
course, arc often the qualities of different persons: 
and many books might surely he produced, where 
just and noble sentiments arc degraded and ob- 
scured by unsuitable diction. • 

"Words, therefore, as w'ell as things, claim the 
care of an author. ' Indeed, of many authors, and 
those not useless or contemptible, words are almost 
the only care: many make it tlicir study, not so 
much to strike out new sentiments, as to recommend 
those which arc already known to more favourable 
notice by fairer decorations; but every man, whether 
he copies 'or invents, whether he delivers his ovm 
thoughts or those of another, lias often found him- 
self deficient in the power of expression, big with 
ideas which he could not utter, obliged to ransack 
his memory for terras adequate to his conceptions, 
and at last unable to impress upon his reader the 
image existing in his own mind. 

It is one of the common distresses of a writer, to 
be within a word of a happy period, to want only a 
single epithet to give amplification its full force, to 
require only a correspondent term in order to finish 
a paragraph with elegance, and make one of its 
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members answer to the other : but these deficiencies 
cannot always be supplied ; and after a long study 
and vexation, the passage is turned anew, and the 
web unwoven that was so nearly finished. 

But when thoughts and words are collected and 
adjusted, and the whole composition at last con- 
cluded, it seldom gratifies the author, when he 
comes coolly and deliberately to review it, with the 
hopes which had been excited in the fury of the per- 
formance : novelty always captivates the mind ; as 
our thoughts rise fresh upon us, we readily believe 
them just and original, whicli, when the pleasure of 
production is over, we find to be mean and com- 
mon, or borrowed from the works of others, and 
supplied by memory rather than invention. 

. But though it should happen that the writer finds 
no such faults in his performance, he is still to re- 
member, that he looks upon it with partial eyes : 
and when he considers, how much men who coidd 
judge of others with great exactness, have often 
failed of judging of themselves, he will be afraid of 
deciding too hastily in his own favour, or of allow- 
ing himself to contemplate with too much compla- 
cence, treasure that has not yet been brought to the 
test, nor passed the only trial that can stamp its value. 

From the publick, and only from the publick, is 
he to await a confirmation of his claim, and a final 
justification of self-esteem 5 but the publick is not 
easily persuaded to favour an author. If mankind 
were left to judge for themselves, it is reasonable to 
imagine, that of such writings, at least, as describe 
the movements of the human passions, and of which 
every man carries the archetype within him, a just 
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opinion wouldbeformcit; but wliocvcr Iras remarked 
the fate of books, must liiivc found it governed by 
other causes tlian general consent arising from ge- 
neral conviction. If a new performance happens 
not to fall into the Iiands of some, who have courage 
to tell, and authority to propagate their opinion, it 
often remains long in obscurity, and perishes tm- 
knoim and une\-nmincd. A few, a verj’ few, com- 
monly constitute the taste of the time ; t!\e judgment 
which they have once pronounced, some arc toolazy 
to discuss, and some too timorous to contradict : it 
may however be, I think, observed, that tlicir power 
is greater to depress than c.valt, as mankind arc more 
credulous of censure than of praise. 

Tliis perversion of the publick judgment is not to 
be rashly numbered amongst the miseries of an au- 
thor i since it commonly sen'cs, after miscarriage, 
to reconcile him to himself. Because the worl d has 
sometimes passed an unjust sentence, he readily con- 
cludes the sentence unjust by which his performance 
iscondemned ; bccausesomehavc been exalted .above 
their merits by partiality, he is sure to ascribe the 
success of a rival, not to the merit of his work, but 
the zeal of his patrons. Upon the whole, ns the 
author seems to share all the common miseries of 
life, he appears to partake likewise of its lenitives 
and abatements. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DESCmPTION OF A PALACE IN A VALLEy. 

Ye wlio listen with credulity to the svliispcrs of 
fancy, and pursue with eagerness the phantoms of 
hope j who expect that age svill perform the pro- 
mises of youth, and that the deficiencies of the pre- 
sent day will bo supplied by the morrow ; attend to 
the history of Rassclas prince of Ahissinia. 

Rasselas was the fourth son of the mighty empo- 
ronr, in whose dominions the Father of Waters 
begins his course ; whose bounty pours down the 
streams of plenty, and scatters over half the world 
the harvests of Egypt. 

According to the custom which has descended 
from ago to ago among the raonarchs of tho torrid 
zone, Rassclas was confined in a private palace, with 
the other sons and daughters of Abissinian royalty, 
till the order of succession should call him to the 
throne. 

The place, which the wisdom or policy of anti- 
ijiiity had destined for the residence of the Abissi- 
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jiian princes, was a spacious valley in the hingdoni 
of Amliara, surrounded on every side ))y mountains, 
of which the summits overhang the middle part. 
The only passage, by which it could he entered, 
was a cavern that passed under a rock, of which it 
has long been disputed whether it was the work of 
nature or of human industry. Tlie outlet of the 
cavern was concealed by thick wood, and the mouth 
which opened into the valley was closed with gates 
of iron, forged by the artificers of ancient days, so 
massy that no man could without the help of en- 
gines open or shut them. 

From the mountains on every side, rivulets de- 
scended that filled all tlie valley with verdure and 
fertility, and formed a lake in the middle inhabited 
by fish of every species, and frequented by every, fowl 
whom nature has taught to dip the wing in water. 
This lake discharged its supei-fluities by a stream 
which entered a dark cleft of the mountain on the 
northern side, and fell with dreadful noise from 
precipice to precipice till it was heard no more. 

The sides of the mountains ivere covered with 
trees, the banks of the brooks were diversified with 
flowers 5 every blast shook spices from the rocks, 
and every month dropped fruits upon the ground. 
.All animals that bite the grass, or brouse the shrub, 
whether wild or tame, wandered in this extensive 
circuit, secured from beasts of prey by the mountains 
which confined them. On one part were flocks and 
herds feeding in the pastures,' on another alk the 
beasts of chase frisking in the lawns ; the sprightly 
-kid.was bounding on the rocks, the subtle monkey 
frolicking in the treesy and the solemn elephant 
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reposing in the shade. All the diversities of the 
world were brouglit together, the blessings of na- 
ture were collected, and its evils extracted and ex- 
cluded. 

The valley, wide and fruitful, supplied its inha- 
bitants with the necessaries of life, and all delights 
and superfluities were added at the annual visit 
which the cmperour paid his children, when the 
iron gate was opened to the sound of musick ; and 
during eight days every one that resided in the val- 
ley was required to propose whatever might con- 
tribute to make seclusion pleasant, to fill up the 
vacancies of attention, and lessen the tedionsness of 
time. Eveiy desire was immediately granted. All 
the artificers of pleasure were called to gladden the 
festivity j the musicians exerted the power of har- 
mony, and the dancers show'cd their activity before 
the princes, in'hope tlint they should pass their lives 
in this blissful captivity, to which those only were 
admitted whose performance was thought able to 
add novelty to luxury. Such was the appearance 
of security and delight which this retirement af- 
forded, that they, to whom it was new, always de- 
sired that it might be perpetual ; and as those, on 
whom the iron gate had once closed, were never 
suffered to return, the effect of longer experience 
could not be known. TIius every year produced 
new schemes of delight, and new competitors for 
imprisonment. 

The palace stood on an eminence raised .about 
thirty paces above the surface of the lake. It was 
divided into many squares' or courts, built with 
greater or less magnificence, according to the rank 
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of those for whom they were designed. The roofs 
were turned into m’ches of massy stone joined by a 
cement that grew harder- by time, and the building 
stood from century to century deriding the solstitial 
rains and equinoctial hurricanes, Without need of 
reparation. 

This house, which was so large as to be fully 
known to none but some ancient officers who suc- 
cessively inherited the secrets of the place, was built 
as if suspicion herself had dictated the plan. To 
every room there was an open and secret passage, 
every square had a communication with the rest, 
either from the upper stories by private galleries, 
or by subterranean passages from the lower apart- 
ments. Many of the columns had unsuspected ca- 
vities, in which a long race of monarchs had repo- 
sited their treasures. They then closed up the open- 
ing with marble, which was never to be removed 
but in the utmost exigencies of the kingdom ; and 
recorded their accumulations in a book which was 
itself concealed in a tower not entered but by the 
emperor, attended by the prince who stood next 
in succession. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE DISCONTENT OF EASSELAS IN THE HAPPY 

VALLEY. 

Here the sons and daughters of Abissinia lived 
only to know the soft vicissitudes of pleasure and 
repose, attended by all that were skilful to delight, 
and gratified with whatever the Senses can enjoy. 
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Hiey wandered in gardens of fragrance, and slept 
a the fortresses of security. Every art was prac- 
ised to make them pleased ivith their mvn condi- 
ion. The sages who instructed them, told them 
f nothing but the miseries of pnhlick life, and dc- 
cribed all beyond the mountains ns regions of ca- 
amity, where discord was always raging, and where 
nan preyed upon man. 

To heighten their opinion of their own felicity, 
hey were daily entertained with songs, the subject 
)f which was the happy T.alley. Tlicir appetites were 
!.xcitcd by frequent enumerations of difierent enjoy- 
nents, and revelry and merriment was the business 
jf every hour from the dmvn of morning to the close 
of even. 

TIioso methods were generally successful j few of 
the princes had over wished to enlarge their hounds, 
but passed their lives in full conviction that they 
had .all within their reach that art or nature conid 
bestow, and pitied those whom fate had excluded 
from this scat of tranquillity, as the sport of chanco 
and the'slaves of misery. . 

Thus they rose in the morning and lay down at 
night, pleased with each other and with themselves, 
all but llassclas, who in the twenty-sixth year of 
his age began to withdraw himself from their pas- 
times and asscmhlles,and to delight in solitary walks 
and silent meditation. Ho often sat before tables 
covered with luxury, and forgot to tiiste the dain- 
ties that were placed before him ; he rose abruptly 
in the midst of the song, and hastily retired beyond 
the sound of musick. His attendants observed the 
change, and endeavoured to renew his love of plea- 
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sure: lie neglected tlicir ofliciousness, repulsed tlicir 
invitations, and spent day after day on the banks 
of rivulets sheltered with trees, where he sometimes 
listened to the birds in the branches, sometimes 
observed the fish playing in the stream, and anon 
cast his eyes upon the pastures and mountains filled 
with animals, of which some were biting the herb- 
age, and some sleeping among the bushes. 

This singularity of his humour made him much 
observed. One of the sages, in whose conversation 
lie had formerly delighted, followed him secretly, in 
hope of discovering the cause of his disquiet. Ilas- 
selas, who knew not that any one was near him, 
having for some time fixed his eyes upon the goats 
that were browsing among the rocks, began to com- 
pare their condition with his own. 

“ Wliat,” said he, makes the difference be- 
tween man and all the rest of the animal creation? 
Every beast that strays beside me has the same cor- 
poral ■ necessities with myself ; he is hungry and 
crops the grass, he is thirsty and di'inksthe stream, 
liis thirst and hunger are appeased, he is satisfied 
and sleeps j he rises again and is hungry, he is again 
fed and is at rest. I am hungry and thirsty like 
him,^ but when thirst and hunger cease I am not at 
rest j I am, like him, pained with want, but am not, 
like him, satisfied with fulness. The intermediate 
hours are tedious and gloomy j I long again to be 
hungry that I may again quicken my attention. 
The birds peck the berries or the corn, and fly away 
to -the groves, where they sit in seeming happi- 
ness on the branches, and waste their lives in 
tuning one unvaried series of sounds. I likewise 
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can call the lutanist and the singer, but the sounds 
that pleased me yesterday weary me to-day, and will 
grow yet more wearisome to-morrow. I can dis- 
cover within me no power of perception wliicli is 
not glutted with its prq)Dr pleasure, yet 1 do not 
feel myself delighted. Man surely has some latent 
sense for which this place aifords no gratification, 
or he has some desires distinct from sense, which 
must be satisfied before he can be liappy.*' 

After this he lifted up his head, and seeing the 
moon rising, walked towards the palace. As he 
passed through the fields, and saw the animals 
around him, “ Ye,’* said he, “ arc happy, and i\ccd 
not cmy me tliat walk thus among you, burdened 
with myself j nor do I, ye gentle beings, en\y your 
felicity 5 for it is not the felicity of man. I have 
many distresses from which yc arc free ; I fear pain 
when I do not feci it ; I sometimes shrink at evils 
recollected, and sometimes start at evils anticipated : 
surely the equity of Providence lias balanced pecu- 
liar sufferings with peculiar enjoyments/' 

With observations like these the prince amused 
himself as he returned, uttering them w ith a plain- 
tive voice, yet with a look that discovered him to 
feel some complacence in Iiis oivn perspicacity, and 
to receive some solace of the miseries of life, from 
consciousness of the delicacy with which ho fclt^ 
and the eloquence with which he bewailed them. 
He mingled cheerfully in the diversions of the 
evening, and all rejoiced to find that his heart was 
lightened. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE WANTS OF HIM THAT WANTS NOTHING. 

On tlie next day Iiis old instructor, imagining 
that he had now made himself acquainted with his 
disease of mind, was in hope of curing it by counsel, 
and officiously sought an oppoitunity of conference, 
which the prince, having long considered him as 
one whose intellects were exhausted, was not veiy 
willing to afford : “ Why,” said he, “ doesthisman 
thus intrude upon me ? shall I be never suffered to 
forget those lectures which pleased only while 
they were new, and to become new again must be 
forgotten ?” He then walked into the wood, and 
composed himself to his usual meditations ; when, 
before his thoughts had taken any settled form, he 
perceived his pursuer at his side, and was at first 
prompted by his impatience to go hastily away ; 
but, being unwilling to offend a man whom he had 
once reverenced and still loved, he inHted him to 
sit down with him on the bank. 

Tlie old man, thus encouraged, began to lament 
the change which had been lately obseiwed in the 
prince, and to inquire why he so often retired from 
the pleasures of the palace, to loneliness and silence. 
“ I fly from pleasure,” said the prince, ‘‘ because 
pleasure has ceased to please j I am lonely because 
I am miserable, and am unwilling to cloud with my 
presence the happiness of others.” “ You, Sir,” 
said the sage, “ are the first who has complained of 
misery in the happy valley. I hope to convince 
you that your complaints have no real cause. You- 
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are hero in full possession of all that the cmperour 
of Abissinia can bestow ; here is neither labour to 
be endured nor danger to bo dreaded, yet licrc is 
all that labour or danger can procure or purchase. 
Look round and tell me which of your wants is 
without supply : if you want nothing, how arc you 
nnhappy?” 

“ That I want nothing,” said the prince, “ or that 
I know not what I want, is the cause of my com- 
plaint; if I had any known want, I should have a 
certain wish ; that wish would excite endeavour, 
and I should not then repine to see the sun move 
so slowly towards the western mountain, or lament 
when the day breaks and sleep will no longer hide 
me from myself. Wien I see the kids and the 
lambs chasing one another, I fancy that I should 
bo happy if I had something to pursue. But, pos- 
sessing all that I can want, 1 llnd one day and one 
hour exactly like miothcr, except that the latter is 
still more tedious than the former. Let your e.x- 
pericnce infonn me how the day nuiy now seem as 
short as in my childhood, while nature was yet fresh, 
and every moment showed me what I never had 
observed before. I have already enjoyed too much ; 
give me something to desire.” 

Tlio old man was surprised at this new species of 
affliction, and knew not what to reply, yet was un- 
willingtobe silent. “ Sir,” said he, “if you had seen 
the miseries of the world, you would know how to 
value your present state.” " Now," said the prince, 
“ you have given me something to desire ; I shall 
long to SCO the. miseries of the world, since the 
sight of them is'ncccssary to happiness.” 

.\ 2 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PRINCE CONTINUES TO GRIEVE AND MUSE. 

At this time the sound of musick proclaimed 
the hour of repast, and the conversation was con- 
cluded. The old man went away sufficiently 
discontented, to find that his reasonings had pro- 
duced the only conclusion which they were intended 
to prevent. But in the decline of life shame and 
grief are of short duration ; whether it be that we 
bear easily what we have borne long, or that, find- 
ing ourselves in age less regarded, we less regard 
others j or, that we look with slight regard upon 
afflictions, to which we know that the hand of death 
is about to put an end. 

The prince, whose views were extended to a 
wider space, could not speedily quiet- his emotions. 
He had been before terrified at the length of life 
which nature promised him, because he considered 
that in a long time much must be endured ; he 
now rejoiced in his youth, because in many years 
much might be done. 

This first beam of hope, that had been ever 
darted into his mind, rekindled youth in his cheeks, 
and doubled the lustre of his eyes. He was fired 
with the desire of doing something, though he knew 
not yet with distinctness, either end or means. 

He was now no longer gloomy and unsocial; 
but, considering himself as master of a secret stock 
of happiness, which he could enjoy only by con- 
cealing it, he affected to be busy in all schemes o 
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diversion, and endeavoured to make others pleased 
with the state of which he himself was weary. But 
pieasnres never can be so multiplied or continued, 
as not to leave much of life unemployed ; there 
were many hours, both of the night and day, which 
he could spend without suspicion in solitary thought. 
The load of life was much lightened: he went 
eagerly into the assemblies, because he supposed 
the frequency of his presence necessary to the suc- 
cess of his purposes ; he retired gladly to privacy, 
because he had now a subject of thought. 

His chief amusement was to picture to himself 
that world which he had never seen ; to place him- 
self in various conditions ; to be entangled in ima- 
ginary difficulties, and to be engaged in wihVadven- 
tures ; but his benevolence always terminated his 
projects in the relief of distress, the detection of 
fraud, the defeat of oppression, and the diffusion of 
happiness. 

Thus passed twenty months of the life of Rasse- 
las. He busied himself so intensely in visionary 
bustle, that he forgot his real solitude, and, amidst 
hourly preparations for the various incidents of 
human affairs, neglected to consider by what means 
he should mingle with mankind. 

One day, as he was sitting on a bank, he feigned 
to himself an orphan virgin robbed of her little 
portion by a treacherous lover, and crying after him 
for restitution and redress. So strongly was the 
image impressed upon his mind, that he started up 
in the maid’s defence, and ran forward to seize the 
plunderer with all the eagerness of real pursuit. 
Fear naturally quickens the flight of guilt. Ras- 
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selas could not catch the fugitive with hjs utmost 
efforts ; but, resolving to weaiy by ppfseverance 
him whom he could not surpass in speed, he pressed 
on till the foot of the mountain stopped his course. 

Here he recollected himself, and smiled at his 
own useless impetuosity. .Then raising his eyes to 
the mountain, “ This,” said he, “ is the fatal ob- 
stacle that hinders at once the enjoyment of plea- 
sure, and the exercise of virtue. How long is it 
that my hopes and wishes have flown beyond this 
boundary of my life, which yet I never have at- 
tempted to surmount !” 

Struck with this reflection, he sat down to muse 5 
and remembered, that since he first resolved to 
escape from his confinement, the sun had passed 
twice over him in his annual course. He now felt 
a degree of regret with which he had never been 
before acquainted. He considered how much 
might have been done in the time which had 
passed; and left nothing real behind it. He com- 
pared twenty months with the life of man. “ In 
life,” said he, “ is not to be counted the ignorance 
of infancy, or imbecility of age. We are long before 
we are able to think, and we soon cease from the 
power of acting. The true period of human exist- 
ence may be reasonably estimated at forty years, of 
which I have mused away the four-and-twentieth 
part. What I have lost was certain, for I have 
certainly possessed it 5 but of twenty months to 
come who can assure me ?” 

The consciousness of his own folly pierced him 
deeply, and he was long before he could be recon- 
ciled to himself. “ The rest of my time,” said he. 



“ has been lost by the crime or folly of my ances- 
tors, and the absurd institutions of my country ; I 
remember it with disgust, yet 'without remorse : 
but the months that have passed since new light 
darted into my soul, since I formed a scheme of 
reasonable felicity, have' been squandered by my 
oivn fault. I have lost that which can never be 
restored : I have seen the sun rise and set for twenty 
months, an idle gazer on the light of heaven. In 
this time the birds have left the nest of their mother, 
and committed themselves to the woods and to the 
skies : the kid has forsaken the teat, and learned 
by degrees to climb the rocks in quest of inde- 
pendent sustenance. I only have made no advances, 
but am still helpless and ignorant. The moon, by 
more than twenty changes, admonished me of the 
flux of life j the stream that rolled before my feet 
upbraided my inactivity. I sat feasting on intel- 
lectual luxury, regardless alike of the examples of 
the earth, and the instructions of the planets. 
Twenty months are passedj who shall restore them?” 

These sorrowful meditations fastened upon his 
mind ; he passed four months in resolving to lose ' 
no more time in idle resolves, and was awakened to 
more vigorous exertion, by hearing a maid, who had 
hrokftw porceUm tup, remark, that vfhat cannot 
be repaired is not to be regretted. 

This was obvious ; and Rasselas reproached him- 
self that he had not discovered it, having not 
knorni, or not considered, how many useful hints 
are obtained by chance, and how often the mind, 
hurried by her own ardour to distant views, neglects 
the truths that lie open before her. He, for a few 
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hours, regretted his regret, and from that time bent 
his wliole mind upon tlie means of escaping from 
the valley of happiness. 

CHAPTEll V. 

THE PIIIN'CE MEDITATES IIIS ESCAPE. 

He now found that it would be vciy difficult to 
effect that which it was very easy to suppose ef- 
fected. When he looked round .about him, he 
saw himself confined by the bars of n;iturc which 
had never yet been broken, and by the gate, through 
which none that once had passed it were ever able 
to return. He was now impatient as an eagle in 
a gi'ate. He passed week after week in clambering 
the mountains, to see if there was any aperture 
which the bushes might conceal, but found all the 
summits inaccessible by their prominence, 
iron gate he despaired to open ; for it was not only 
secured with all the power of art, but was always 
watched by successive sentinels, and was by its po- 
sition exposed to the perpetual obsciTation of all 
the inhabitants. 

He then examined the cavern through which the 
waters of the lake were discharged ; and, looking 
down at a time when the sun shone strongly upon 
its mouth, he discovered it to be full of broken 
rocks, which, though they permitted the stream to 
flow through many narrow passages, would stop 
any body of solid bulk. He returned discouraged 
and dejected ; but, having now known the blessing 
of hope, resolved never to despair. 
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In these fruitless searches he spent ien months. 
The time, however, passed cheerfully away : in the 
morning he rose with new hope, in the evening ap- 
plauded his own diligence, and in the night slept 
sound after his fatigue. He met a thousand amuse- 
ments which beguiled his labour, and diversified his 
thoughts, -s He discerned the various instincts of 
animals, andproperties of plants, and found the place 
replete with wonders, of which he purposed to solace 
himself with the contemplation, if he should never 
he able to accomplish his flight ; rejoicing that his 
endeavours, though yet unsuccessful, had supplied 
him with a source of inexhaustible inquiry. 

But his original curiosity was not yet abated > he 
resolved to obtain some knowledge of the ways of 
men. His wish still continued, but his hope grew 
less. He ceased to survey any longer the walls of 
his prison, and spared to search by new toils for in- 
terstices which he knew could not be found, yet 
determined to keep his design always in view, and 
lay hold on any expedient that time should offer, 

CHAPTER VI. 

A DISSEUTATION ON THE AUT OF FLYING. 

Among the artists that had been allured into the 
happy valley, to labour for the accommodation and 
pleasure of its inhabitants, was a man eminent for 
his knowledge of the mechanick powers, who had 
contrived many engines both of use and recreation. 
By a wheel, which the stream turned, he forced the 
water into a tower, whence it was distributed to all 
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the apartments of the palace. He erected a pavi- 
lion in the garden, around which he kept the air al- 
ways cool by artificial showers. One of the groves, 
appropriated to the ladies, was ventilated by fans, 
to which the rivulet that ran through it gave a con- 
stant motion ; and instruments of soft musick were 
placed at proper distances, of which some played by 
the impulse of the wind, and some by the power of 
the stream. 

Tliis artist was sometimesvisited by Rasselas, who 
was pleased with every kind of knowledge, imagin- 
ing that the time would come when all his acqui- 
sitions should be of use to him in the open world. 
He came one day to amuse himself in his usual man- 
ner, and found the master busy in building a sailing 
ehariot : he saw that the design was practicable upon 
a level surface, and with expressions of great esteem 
solicited its completion. The workman was pleased 
to find himself so much regarded by tlie prince, and 
resolved to gain yet higher honours. “ Sir,’^ said 
he, “ you have seen but a small part of what the me- 
chanick sciences can perfonn. I have been long of 
opinion, that instead of the tardy conveyance of ships 
and chariots, man might use the swifter migration 
-of wings ; that the fields of air are open to knowledge, 
and that only ignorance and idleness need crawl 
upon the ground.” 

This hint rekindled the princess desire of passing 
the mountains 5 having seen what the mechanist had 
already performed. He was willing to fancy that he 
could do more; yet resolved to inquire further, 
before he suffered hope to afflict him by disappoint- 
ment. I am afraid,” said he to the artist, “ that 
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your iinaginalion prevails over your skill, and that 
you now tell me rather what you wish, than what 
you know. Every animal has lijs clement assigned 
him ; the birds have the air, 'and man and beasts 
the earth.’* “ So,” replied the mechanist, “fishes 
have the water, in which yet beasts can snum by 
nature, and men by art. He that can swim needs 
not dcs|)air to fiy : to swim is*to fly in a grosser 
fluid, and to fly is to sivim in a subtler. "SVe arc 
only to proportion our power oF resistance to tlic 
diflerent density of matter through which wc are to 
pass. You will be necessarily upborne by the air, if 
you can renew any impulse upon it, fiistcr than the 
air can recede from the pressure.** 

“ But the exercise of swimming,*' said the prince, 
“ is verj' laborious j the strongcstlimbs arc soon wea- 
ried : I am afraid the act of fljnng will be yet more 
violent, and wings will be of no great use, uidess 
wc can fly further than wc can swim.** 

“ The labour of rising from the ground,*’ said the 
artist, “ will be great, as wc sec it in the heavier do- 
mcstick fowls, but as wc mount liighcr, the earth’s 
attraction, and the body's gravity, will be gnulually 
diminished, till wc shall arrive at a region uliorc 
the man will float in the air without any tendency 
to fall : no care will then he necessary but to move 
fonvards, which the gentlest impulse will cflcct. 
You, Sir, whose curiosity is so extensive, will easily 
conceive with whatpleasurc a philosopher, furnished 
with wings, and hovering in the sky, would sec the 
earth, and all its inhabitants, rolling beneath him, 
and presenting to him successively, by its diuninl 
motion, all the countries within tlie same parallel. 
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How must it amuse tlie pendent spectator to see tlie 
moving scene of land and ocean, cities and deserts ! 
To suiwey witli equal security the marts of trade, 
and the fields of battle ; mountains infested by bar- 
barians, and fruitful regions gladdened by plenty, 
and lulled by peace ! How easily shall we then trace 
the Nile through all his passage 5 pass over to distant 
regions, and examine the face of nature from one 
extremity of the earth to the other!*’ 

“ All this,** said the prince, ‘‘ is much to be de- 
sired ; but I am afraid that no man will be able to 
breathe in these regions of speculation and tranquil- 
lity. I have been told, that respiration is diflScult 
upon lofty mountains, yet from these precipices, 
though so high as to produce great tenuity of air, 
it is very easy to fall : therefore I suspect, that from 
any height, where life can be supported, there may 
be danger of too quick descent.** 

“ Nothing,** replied the artist, “ will ever be at- 
tempted, if all possible objections must be first over- 
come. If you will favour my project, I will try the 
first flight at my own hazard. I have considered 
the structure of all volant animals, and find the 
folding continuity of the bat’s wings most easily 
accommodated to the human form. Upon this 
model I shall begin my task to-morrow, and in a 
year expect to tower into the air beyond the malice 
and pursuit of man. But I will work only on this 
condition, that the art shall not be divulged, and 
that you shall not require me to make wings for any 
but ourselves.” 

‘‘ Why,” said Basselas, “ should you envy others 
^0 great an advantage? All skill ought to be exerted 
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for universal good ; every man has owed much to 
others, and ought to repay the kindness that he has 
received.” 

“ Ifmenwereall virtuous/* returned the artist, *‘I 
should with great alacrity teach them all to fly. But 
what would be the security of the good, if the bad 
could at pleasure invade themfrom the sky? Against 
an army sailing through the clouds, neither walls, 
nor mountains, nor seas, could afford any security. 
A flight of northern savages might hover in the 
wind, and light at once with irresistible violence 
upon the capital of a fruitful region that was roll- 
ing under them. Even this valley, the retreat of 
princes, the abode of happiness, might be violated 
by the sudden descent of some of the naked nations 
that swarm on the coast of the southern sea.** 

The prince promised secrecy, and waited for the 
performance, not wholly hopeless of success. He 
visited the work from time to time, observed its 
progress, and remarked many ingenious contii- 
vances to facilitate motion, and unite levity with 
strength. The artist was every day more certain 
that he should leave vultures and eagles behind him, 
and the contagion of his confidence seized upon the 
prince. 

In a year the wings were finished, and, on a 
morning appointed, the maker appeared furnished 
for flight on a little promontory : he waved his pi- 
nions a while to gather air, then leaped from his 
stand, and in an instant dropped into the lake. His 
wings, which were of no use in the air, sustained him 
in the water, and the prince drew him to land, half 
dead with terror and vexation. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE PRINCE FINDS A MAN OF LEARNING. 

The prince was not much afflicted by this dis- 
aster, having suffered himself to hope for a happier 
event, only because he had no other means of escape 
in view. He still jiersisted in his design to leave 
the happy valley by the first opportunity. 

His imagination was now at a stand ; he had no 
prospect of entering into the world ; and, notwith- 
standing all his endeavours to support himself, dis- 
content by degrees preyed upon liim, and he began 
again to lose his thoughts in sadness, when the rainy 
season, which in these countries is periodical, made 
it inconvenient to wander in the woods. 

Tlie rain continued longer and with more vio- 
lence than had been ever known : the clouds broke 
on the surrounding mountains, and the torrents 
streamed into the plain on every side, till the cavern 
was too narrow to discharge the water. The lake 
overilowed its banks, and all the level of the valley 
was covered with the inundation. The eminence, 
on which the palace was built, and some other spots 
of rising ground, were all that the eye could now 
discover. The herds and flocks left the pastures, 
and both the wild beasts and the tame retreated to 
the mountains. 

This inundation confined all the princes to do- 
mestick amusements, and the attention of Rasselas 
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was particularly seized by a poem, wbicli Imlac re- 
hearsed, upon the various conditions of humanity. 
He commanded the poet to attend him in his 
apartment, and recite his verses a second time ; 
then entering into familiar talk, he thought him- 
self happy in having found a man who knew the 
world so well, and conld so skilfully paint the 
scenes of life. He asked a thousand questions 
about things, to which, though common to all other 
mortals, his confinement from childhood had kept 
him a stranger. The poet pitied his ignorance, 
and loved his curiosity, and entertained him from 
day to day with novelty and instruction, so that the 
prince regretted the necessity of sleep, and longed 
till the moming'should renew his pleasure. 

As they were sitting together, the prince com- 
manded Imlae to relate his history, and to tell by 
what accident he was forced, or by what motive in- 
duced, to close his life in the happy valley. As he 
was going to begin his nairative, Rassolas was 
called to a concert, and obliged to restrain his 
curiosity till the evening. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

THE HISTOUy OF IMLAC. 

! ' • 

Thc close of the day is, in the regions of the 
■torrid zone, the only season of diversion and en- 
tertainment, and it was therefore midnight before 
the music ceased, and the princesses retired. Ras- 
selas then called for his companion, and required 
him to be^n the story of his life. 
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“ Sir,” said Imlac, “ ray liistoiy will not be 
long : the life that is devoted to knowledge passes 
silently away, and is veiy little diversified by events. 
To talk in publick, to think in solitude, to read 
and to hear, to inquire, and answer inquiries, is the 
business of a scholar. He wanders about the world 
without pomp or terror, and is neither known nor 
valued but by men like himself. 

“ I was born in the kingdom of Goiama, at no 
great distance from the fountain of the Nile. My 
father was a wealthy merchant, who traded be- 
tween the inland countries of Africk and the ports 
of the Red Sea. He was honest, frugal, and dili- 
gent, but of mean sentiments, and narrow compre- 
hension : he desired only to be rich, and to conceal 
his riches, lest he should be spoiled by the go- 
vernors of the province.” 

“ Surely,” said the prince, “ my fiither must be 
negligent of his charge, if any man in his domi- 
nions dares take that which belongs to another. 
Does he not know that kings are accountable for 
injustice permitted as well as done? If I were 
emperour, not the meanest of my subjects should 
be oppressed with impunity. My blood boils when' 
1 am told that a merchant durst not enjoy his 
honest gains for fear of losing them by the rapacity 
of power. Name the governour who robbed the 
people, that I may declare his crimes to the em- 
perour.” 

“ Sir,” said Imlac, “ your ardour is the natural 
effect of virtue animated by youth : the time will 
come when you will acquit your father, and per- 
haps hear with less impatience of the governour. 
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Oppression is, in the Abissinian dominions, neither 
frequent nor tolerated; but no form of government 
has been yet discovered, by which cruelty can be 
wholly presented. Subordination supposes power 
on one part, and subjection on the other ; and if 
power be in the hands of men, it will sometimes be 
abused. The vigilance of the supreme magistrate 
may do much, but much will still remain undone. 
He can never know all the crimes that are com- 
mitted, and can seldom punish all that he knows." 

This,’* said the prince, Ido not understand; 
but X had rather hear thee than dispute, t Continue 
thy narration." 

** My father," proceeded Imlac, " originally in« 
tended that I should have no other education than 
such as might qualify me for commerce ; and dis- 
covering in me great strength of memory, and 
quickness of apprehension, often declared his hope 
that I should be some time the richest man in 
Abissinia." i 

** Why,” said the prince, “ did thy father desire 
the increase of his wealth, when it was already 
greater than he durst discover or enjoy? I am 
unwilling to doubt thy veracity, yet inconsistencies 
cannot both be true.” t 

“ Inconsistencies,” answered Imlac, “ cannot 
both be right, but, imputed to man, they may both 
be true. Yet diversity is not inconsistency. My 
father inight expect a time of greater security. 
However, some desire is necessary to keep life in 
motion, and he, whose real wants are supplied, must 
admit those of fancy.** 
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This,” said the prince, “ 1 can in some mea- 
sure conceive. I repent that I interrupted thee.” 

“ AVith this hope,” proceeded Imlac, ‘‘ he sent 
me to school ; but when I had once found the de- 
light of knowledge, and felt the pleasure of intelli- 
gence and the pride of invention, I began silently 
to despise riches, and determined to disappoint the 
purpose of my father, wdiose grossness of conception 
raised my pity. I was twenty years old before his 
tenderness would expose me to the fatigue of travel, 
in which time I had been instructed, by successive 
masters, in all the literature of my native countiy. 
As every hour taught me something new, I lived in 
a continual course of gi*atifications ; but, as I ad- 
vanced towards manhood, I lost much of the re- 
verence with which I had been used to look on my 
instructors j because, when the lesson was ended, I 
did not find them wiser or better than common men. 

“ At length my father resolved to initiate me in 
commerce, and opening one of his subterranean 
treasuries, counted out ten thousand pieces of gold. 
This, young man, said he, is the stock with which 
you must negotiate. I began with less than the 
fifth part, and you see how diligence and parsimony 
have increased it. This is your own to waste or to 
improve. If you squander it . by negligence or 
caprice, you must wait for my death before you will 
be rich : if, in four years, you double .yom' stock, 
we will thenceforward let subordination cease, and 
live together as friends and partners ; for he shall 
always be equal with me, who is equally skilled in 
the art of growing rich. 
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“ We laid our money upon camels, concealed in 
bales of cheap goods, and travelled to tbc shore of 
the Red Sea. inien I cast my eye on the expanse 
of waters, my heart bounded like that of a prisoner 
escaped. I felt an uncxtinguishable curiosity kindle 
in my mind, and resolved to snatch this opportunity 
of seeing the manners of other nations, and' of 
learning sciences unknown in Abissinia. > 

“ I remembered that my father bad obliged me 
to the improvement of my^ slock, not by a promise 
■which I ought not to violate, but by a penalty which 
I was at liberty to incur j and therefore determined 
to gratify my predominant desire, and, by drinking 
at the fountains of knowledge, to quench the thirst 
of curiosity. i f 

“ As I was supposed to trade without connexion 
with my father, it was easy for n;c to become ac- 
quainted ■'vith the master of a ship, and procure a 
passage to some other country. I had no motives 
of choice to regulate my voyage j it was sufficient 
for me that, wherever I wandered, I should sec a 
country which I had not seen before. I therefore 
entered a ship bound for Surat, having left a letter 
for my father declaring my intention. ’ ^ 

' ' « > ^ - 

^ CHAPTER IXi 

'f r 

THE HISTOUY OF IMLAC CONTINUED. ^ 

When I first entered upon the world of 
waters, and lost sight of land, I looked 'found 
about me with pleasing terrour, and thinking niy 
soul enlarged by the boundless "prospect, imagined 
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that I could gaze round for ever without satiety ; 
but, in a short time, I grew weary of looking on 
barren uniformity, where I could only see again 
what I had already seen. I then descended into 
the ship, and doubted for a while whether all my 
future pleasures would not end like this, in disgust 
and disappointment. Yet, surely, said I, the ocean 
and the land are veiy different; the only variety of 
water is rest and motion, but the earth has moun- 
tains and valleys, deserts and cities : it is inhabited 
' by men of different customs and contrary opinions^ 
and I may • hope to find variety in life, though I 
should miss it in nature. 

“ With this thought I quieted my mind, and 
amused myself during the voyage, sometimes by 
learning from the sailors the art of navigation, which 
I have never practised, and sometimes by forming 
schemes for my conduct in different situations, in 
not one of which I, have been ever placed. 

I was almost weary of my naval amusements 
when we landed safely at Surat. I secured my 
money, and purchasing some commodities for shoWi 
joined myself to a caravan that was passing into 
the inland country. My companions, for some 
reason or other, conjecturing that I was rich, and, 
by my inquiries and admiration, finding that I was 
ignorant, considered me as a novice whom they 
had a right to cheat, and who was to learn at 
the usual -expense the art of fraud. They exposed 
me to the theft of servants, and the exaction of 
officers, and saw me plundered upon false pre- 
tences, without any advantage to themselves, but 
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that of rejoicing in the superiority of their own 
knowledge/* ' ' ' 

“ Stop a moment,** said the prince. “ Is there 
such depravity in man, as that he should injure 
another without benefit to himself? I can easily 
conceive that all arc pleased with superiority; but 
your ignorance w’as merely accidental, which being 
neither your crime nor your folly, could afford 
them no reason to applaud themselves ; and the 
knowledge w’liich they had, and which you wanted, 
they might as effectually have showm by warning, 
as betraying you.** 

“ Pride,’* said Imlac, is seldom delicate, it 
will please itself with very mean advantages ; and 
envy feels not its owti Iiappincss, but when it may 
be compared with the misery of others. They were 
my enemies, because they grieved to think mo i ich ; 
and my oppressors, because they delighted to find 
me weak.** 

“ Proceed,” said the prince: I doubt not of 
the facts which you relate, but imagine that you 
impute them to mistaken motives.** 

- “ 'In this company,” said Imlac, “ I amved at 
Agra, the capital of Indostan, the city in which the 
GreatMogul commonlyrcsidcs. I applied myself to 
the language of the country, and in a few months 
was able to converse with the learned men ; some of 
whom I found morose and reserved, and others easy 
and communicative; some were unwilling to teach 
another what they had wtli difficulty learned them- 
selves; and some showed that the end of their 
studies was to gain the dignity of instructing. 
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“ To the tutor of tlie young princes I recom- 
mended myself so much, that I was presented to the 
emperor as a man of uncommon knowledge. The 
emperor asked me many questions concerning my 
country and my travels; and though I cannot now 
recollect any thing that he uttered above the power 
of a common man, he dismissed me astonished at 
his wisdom, and enamoured of his goodness. 

My credit was now so high, that the merchants, 
with whom I had travelled, applied to me for recom- 
mendations to the ladies of the Court. I was sur- 
prised at their confidence of solicitation, and gently 
reproached them with their practices on the road. 
They heard me with cold indifference, and showed 
no tokens of shame or sorrow. 

‘.‘ They then urged their request with the offer 
of a bribe; hut what I would not do for kindness, 
I would not do for money; and refused them, not 
because they had injured me, but because I would 
not enable them to injure others ; for I knew they 
would have made use of my credit to cheat those 
who should buy their wares. 

“ Having resided at Agra till there was no more 
to be learned, I travelled into Persia, where I saw 
many remains of ancient magnificence, and observed 
many new accommodations of life. The Persians 
are a nation eminently social, and their assemblies 
afforded me daily opportunities of remarking 
characters and manners, and of tracing human 
nature through all its variations. 

“ From Persia I passed into Arabia, where I saw 
a nation at once pastoral and warlike ; who live 
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without any settled habitation; whose only wealth 
is their flocks and herds; and who have yet carried 
on, through all ages, an diereditary war with all 
mankind, though tliey neither covet nor envy their 
possessions. ' » 

’ CHAPTER X. 

1 1 ' 

IMLAC*S HISTORY CONTINUED. A DISSERTATION 
' UPON POETRY. ' 

*lf i 

** Wherever I went, I found that poetiy was 
considered as the highest learning, and regarded 
with a veneration somewliat approaching to that 
which man would pay to the angeliek nature. And 
yet it fills me with wonder, that, in almost all 
countries', the most ancient poets are considered as 
the best : whether It be that every other kind of 
knowledge is an acquisition gradually attained; 
ahd poetry is a gift conferred at once; or that the 
first poetry of every nation surprised them as a 
novelty, and retained the ciedit by consent which 
it received by accident at first : or whether,' as the 
provihee of'poetry is to describe Nature and Pas- 
sion, which are always the same, the first writers 
took possession of the most striking objects for 
description, and the most probable occurrences 
for fiction, and left nothing to those that followed 
them, but transcription of the same events, and 
new combinations of the same images. Whatever 
be the reason, it is commonly obseived that the 
early writeis are in possession of nature, and their 
followers of ait: that the first excel in stiength and 
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invention, and , the latter in elegance and refine- 
ment. 

“I was desirous to add my name to this illustrious 
fraternity. I read all the poets of Persia and 
Arabia, and was able to repeat by memoiy the 
volumes that are suspended in the mosque of 
Mecca. But I soon found that no man was ever 
great by imitation. My desire of excellence im- 
pelled me to transfer my attention to nature and 
to life. Nature was to be my subject, and men to 
be my auditors : I could never describe what I had 
not seen : I could not hope to move those with 
delight or terror, whose interests and opinions I 
did not understand. 

“ Being now resolved to be a poet, I saw eveiy 
thing with a new purpose ; my sphere of attention 
was suddenly magnified : no kind of knowledge %vas 
to be overlooked. I ranged mountains and deserts 
for images and resemblances, and pictured upon my 
mind every tree of the forest and flower of the val- 
ley. I observed with equal care the crags of the 
rock and the pinnacles of the palace. Sometimes I 
wandered along the mazes of the rivulet,- and some- 
times watched the changes of the summer clouds. 
To a poet nothing can be useless. Whatever is 
beautiful, and whatever is dreadful, must be familiar 
to his imagination : he must be conversant with all 
that is awfully vast or elegantly little. The plants 
of the garden, the animals of the wood, the mine- 
rals of the earth,- and meteors of the sky, must all 
concur to store his mind with inexhaustible variety : 
for every idea is useful for the enforcement or de- 
coration of moral or religious truth j and he, who 
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knows most, \viU have most power of diversifying 
his scenes, and of gratifying his reader with remote 
allusions and unexpected instruction. * 

“ All the appearances of nature I was therefore 
careful to study, and every country whicli I have 
surveyed has contributed something to my poetical 
powers.” 

“ In so wide a sun'cy,” said the prince, you 
must surely have left much unobsciTcd. I have 
lived, till now, within the circuit of these moun- 
tains, and yet cannot walk abroad without the sight 
of something which I had never beheld before, or 
never heeded,” 

** The business of a poet,”- said Imlac, is to 
examine, not tlic individual, but the species } to re- 
mark general properties and large appearances ; lie 
does not number the streaks of tlic tulip, or describe 
the different shades in the verdure of the forest. 
He is to exhibit in his portraits of nature such pro- 
minent and striking features, as recall the original 
to every mind j and must neglect the minuter dis- 
criminations, which one may have remarked, and 
another have neglected, for those characteristicks 
which are alike obvious to vigilance and carelessness. 
' “ But the knowledge of nature is only half the 
task of a poet ; he must be acquainted likewise with 
all the modes of life. His character requires that 
he estimate the happiness and misery of every con- 
dition j observe the power of all the passions in all 
their combinations, and trace the changes of the 
human mind as they are modified by various insti- 
tutions and accidental" influences of climate or 
custom, from the sprightliness of infancy to the dc- 
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spondence of decrepitude. He must divest himself 
of the prejudices of his age or countiy 5 lie must 
consider right and wrong in their abstracted and 
invariable state ; he must disregard present laws 
and opinions, and rise to general and transcendental 
truths, which will always be the same : he must, 
therefore, content himself with the slow progress of 
his name ; contemn the applause of his own time, 
and commit liis claims ' to the justice of posterity. 
He must write as the intei^preter of nature, and the 
legislator of mankind, and consider himself as pre- 
siding over the thoughts and manners of future ge- 
nerations ; as a being superior to time and place. 

“ His labour is not yet at an end : he must know 
many languages and many sciences ; and, that his 
style may be worthy of his thoughts, must, by in- 
cessant practice, familiarize to himself eveiy deli- 
cacy of speech and grace of harmony.’^ 

CHAPTER XI. 

IMLAC’S NARRATIVE CONTINUED. A HINT ON 
PILGRIMAGE. 

Imlac now felt the enthusiastick fit, and was 
proceeding to aggrandize his own profession, "when 
the prince cried out, “ Enough ! thou hast con- 
vinced me, that no human being can ever be a 
poet. Proceed with thy narration.’’ 

“ To be a poet,” said Imlac, “ is indeed very 
difficult.” “ So difficult,” returned the prince, 
“ that I will at present hear no more of his labours. 
Tell me whither you went when you had seen 
Persia.” 
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> “Trom Persia,”' said the poet, “I travelled 
through Syria, and for three years resided in Pa- 
lestine, where I conversed with great numbers of 
the northern and western nations of Europe ; the 
nations wliich are now .in possession of all power 
and all knowledge; whose armies are irresistible, 
and whose fleets command the remotest parts of 
the globe. IVlien I compared these men with the 
natives of our own kingdom, and those that sur- 
round us, they appeared almost .another order of 
beings. , In their countries it is diflicult to wish 
for any thing that may not bo obtained*, a thou- 
sand arts, of which we never heard, are continually 
labouring for their. convenience and pleasure ; and 
whatever, their own clim.ato has denied them is 
supplied by their commerce.” 

“ By what means,” said the prince, “ arc the 
Europeans thus powerful, or why, since they can so 
easily visit Asia and Africa for trade or conquest, 
cannot the Asiaticks and Africans invade their 
coasts, plant colonies in their ports, and pve haws 
to their natural princes? The same wind that 
carries them back would bring us thither.” 

“ They are more powerful, sir, than we,” an- 
swered Imlac, “ because they are wiser ; knowledge 
will always predominate over ignorance, as man 
governs the other animals. But why their know- 
ledge is more than ours, I know not what rciison 
can be given, but the unsearchable will of the Su- 
preme Being.” 

” When,” said the prince with a sigh, shall I 
be able to visit Palestine, dud mingle with this 
mighty confluence of nations? Till that happy mo- 
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mciit shall arrive, let me fill up the time with such 
rcprcseiitatious as thou, caiist give me. 1 am not 
ignorarit of the motive that assembles such numbers 
in that place, and cannot but consider it as the 
centre of wisdom and piety, to which the best and 
wisest men of every land must be continually re- 
sorting.*’ 

“ There are some natioms,” said Imlac, “ that 
send few visitants to Palestine ; for many numerous 
and learned sects in Europe concur to censure pil- 
grimage as superstitious, or deride it as ridiculous.” 

“ You know,” said the prince, “ how little my 
life has made me acquainted with diversity of opi- 
nions : it will be too long to hear the arguments on 
both sides ; you, that have considered them, tell 
me the result.” 

“ Pilgrimage,” said Imlac, “ like many other 
acts of piety, may be reasonable or superstitious, 
according to the principles upon which it is per- 
formed. Long journeys in search of truth ai’c not 
commanded. Truth, such as is necessary to the 
regulation of life, is always found where it is ho- 
nestly sought. Change of place is no natural cause 
of the increase of piety, for it inevitably produces 
dissipation of mind. Yet, since men go every day 
to view the fields where great actions have been per- 
formed, and return with stronger impressions of the 
event, curiosity of the same kind may naturally dis- 
pose us to view that country whence our religion 
had its beginning ; and I believe no man surveys 
those awful scenes without some confirmation of holy 
resolutions. That the Supreme Being may be more 
easily propitiated in one place than in another,' is 
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the dream of idle superstition ; but that some places 
may operate upon our own minds in an uncommon 
manner, is an opinion which Jiourly experience will 
justify. He who supposes timt his vices may bo more 
successfully combated in Palestine, will, perhaps, 
find himself mistaken, yet he may go thither with- 
out folly : he who thinks they will be more freely 
pardoned, dishonours at once his' reason and re- 
ligion.” 

“ These,” said the prince, arc European di- 
stinctions. I will consider them another time. 
"Wliat have you found to be the cfTect of knon ledge ? 
Are those nations happier than we?” 

” There is so much infelicity,” said thcpoct, “ in 
the world, that scarce any man has leisure from his 
own distresses to estimate the comparative happiness 
of others. Knowledge is certainly one of the means 
of pleasure, as is confessed by tbc natural desire 
which every mind feels of increasing its ideas. Ig- 
norance is mere privation, by which nothing can be 
produced: it is a vacuity in whicli the soul sits 
motionless and torpid for want of attraction ; and, 
without knowing w'hy, we always rejoice wlien we 
learn, and grieve when w’cTorgct. I am, there- 
fore, inclined to conclude, that if nothing counter- 
acts the .natural consequence of learning, we grow 
more happy as our minds take a wider range. 

In enumerating the particular comforts of life 
we shall find many advant^^s on the side of the 
Europeans. .They cure wounds and diseases with 
which we languish and perish. We suffer incle- 
mencies of w’eather which they can obviate. They 
have engines for the despatch of many laborious 
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works, wliicli we must perform by manual industry. 
There is such communication between distant 
places, that one friend can hardly be said to be ab- 
sent from another. Their policy removes all pub- 
lick inconveniencies : they have roads cut through 
their mountains, and bridges laid upon their rivers. 
And, if we descend to the privacies of life, their 
habitations are more commodious, and their pos- 
sessions are more secure.’* 

“ They are surely happy,” said the prince, “ wlio 
have all these conveniencies, of which I envy none 
so much as the facility with which separated friends 
interchange their thoughts.” 

“ The Europeans,” answered Iinlac, “ are less 
unhappy than we, but they are not happy. Human 
life is eveiy where a state in which much is to be 
endured, and little to be enjoyed.” 

CHAPTER XII. 

THE STORY OF IMLAC CONTINUED. 

“ I AM not yet willing,” said the prince, “ to sup- 
pose that happiness is so parsimoniously distributed 
to mortals ; nor can believe but that, if I had the 
choice of life, I should be able to fill every day \vith 
pleasure. I would injure no man, and should pro- 
voke no resentment : I would relieve every distress, 
and should enjoy the benedictions of gratitude. I 
would choose my friends among the wise, and my 
wife among the virtuous ; arid therefore should be 
in no danger from treachery or unkindness. My 
children should, by my care, be learned and pious. 
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and would repay, to my age wliat their childhood 
had received. Wliat would dare to molest him who 
might call on every side to thousands enriched by 
his bounty, or assisted by his power? And why 
should not life glide quietly away in the soft reci- 
procation of protection and reverence? All this 
may be done without the help of European refine- 
ments, which appear by their effects to be rather 
specious than useful. Let us leave them, and pur- 
sue our journey.” 

“ From Palestine,” said Imlac, “ I passed 
through many regions of Asia ; in the more civilized 
kingdoms as a trader, and among the barbarians of 
the mountains as a pilgiim. At last 1 began to long 
for my native country, that I might repose after my 
travels and fatigues, in the places where I had spent 
my earliest years, and gladden my old companions 
with, the recital of my adventures. Often did I 
figure to myself those with whom I had sported 
away the gay liours of dawning life, sitting round 
me in its evening, wondering at my tales, and listen- 
ing to my counsels. 

“ When this thought had taken possession of my 
mind, I considered every moment as wasted wliich 
did not bring me nearer to Abissinia. I hastened 
into Egypt, and, notwithstanding my impatience, 
was detained ten months in the contemplation of its 
ancient magnificence, and in inquiries after the 
remains of its ancient learning. I found in Cairo a 
mixture of all nations •, some brought thither by the 
love of knowledge, some by the hope of gain, and 
many by the desire of living after their own manner 
without observation, and of lying hid in the obscu- 
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rity of nhiltitudcs : for in a city, populous as Cairo, 
it is possible to obtain at tlie same time the gratifi- 
cations of society, and the secrecy of solitude. 

“ From Cairo I travelled to Suez, and embarked 
on the lied Sea, passing along the coast till I ar- 
rived at the port from which I had departed twenty 
years before. Ilere I joined myself to a caravan, 
and re-entered my native country. 

“ I HOW' expected the caresses of my kinsmen, 
and the congratulations of my friends, and was not 
without hope that my father, whatever value he had 
set upon riches, would o\m with gladness and piidc 
a son wlio was able to add to the felicity and honour 
of the nation. But I was soon coim'nccd that my 
thoughts were vain. My father liad been dead four- 
teen years, having divided his wealth among my 
brothers, who were removed to some other pro- 
vinces. Of my companions the greater part was in 
the grave ; of the rest, some could with ■ difiicnlty 
remember-me, and some considered me as one cor- 
rupted by foreign manners. 

“ Ainan used to vicissitudes is not easily dejected. 

. I forgot, after a time, my disappointment, and en- 
deavoured to recommend myself to tlie nobles of the 
kingdom ; they admitted me to their tables, heard 
my story, and dismissed me. I opened a school, 
and was prohibited to teach. I then resolved to sit 
down ill the quiet of domestick life, and addressed 
a lady that was fond of my conversation, but re- 
jected my suit, because my father was a merchant. 

“ 3^earied at last with solicitation and repulses, 
I resolved to hide myself for ever from the world, 
and depend no longer on the opinion or caprice of 
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others. I waited for the time when tlic gate of the 
happy valley should open, that I might bid farewell 
to hope and fear : the day came j my performance 
was distinguished with favour, and I resigned my- 
self with joy to perpetual confinement.** 

** Hast thon here found happiness at last?'’ said 
Ilnsselas. ** Tell me without rcscn'c; art thou con- 
tent with thy condition? or, dost tlion wish to be 
again wandering and inquiring? All the inhabitants 
of this valley celchratc their lot, and, at the annual 
visit of the emperour, inrilc others to partake of 
their felicity.** 

** Great prince,” said Imlac, “ I shall speak the 
truth ; I know not one of all your attendants who 
docs not lament the hour when he entered this re- 
treat. I am less unhappy than tijc rest, I)ecausc I 
have a mind replete with images, which I can vary 
and combine at pleasure. I can amuse my solitude 
by the renovation of the knowledge which begins 
to fade from my memory, and liy recollection of 
the accidents of uiy past life. Yet all this cuds in 
the sorrowful consideration, that my ncquircmcnls 
arc now useless, and that none of my pleasures can 
he again enjoyed. The rest, whose minds have no 
impression but of the present moment, arc either 
corroded by malignant passions, or sit stupid in the 
gloom of perpetual vacancy.** 

“ AATiat passions "can infest those,** said the 
prince, who have no rivals’? We are in a place 
where impotence precludes malice, and where all 
envy is repressed by community of enjo}inDnts.** 

“ There may be community,** said Imlac, ** of 
material possessions, but there can never be com- 

VOI.. III. z 
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muiiity of love or of esteem. It must liappen tlmt 
one will please more than another 5 he that knows 
himself despised will always he envious; and still 
more envious and malevolent, if he is condemned 
to live in the presence of those who des])ise him. 
The invitations, by which they allure others to a 
state which they feel to he wretched, proceed from 
the natural malignity of hopeless misery. They are 
weaiy of themselves, and of each other, and expect 
to find relief in new companions. They envy the 
liberty which their folly has forfeited, and would 
gladly see all mankind imprisoned like themselves. 

“ From this crime, however, I am wholly free. 
No man can say, that he is ^\Tctchcd by my per- 
suasion. I look with pity on the crowds who arc 
annually soliciting admission to captivity, and wish 
that it were lawful for me to warn them of their 
danger.” 

My dear Imlac,” said the prince, “ I will open 
to thee my whole heart. I have long meditated 
an escape from the happy valley. I have examined 
the mountains on every side, but find myself insu- 
perably barred : teach me the way to break my 
prison ; thou shalt be the companion of my flight, 
the guide of my rambles, the partner of my fortune, 
and my sole director in the choice of life.^’ 

“ Sir,” answered the poet, “ your esca2)e will be 
difficult, and, perhaps, you may soon repent your 
curiosity. The world, which you figure to yourself 
smooth and quiet as the lake in the valley, you will 
find a sea foaming with tempests, and boiling with 
whirlpools c you will be sometimes overwhelmed by 
the waves of violence, and sometimes dashed against 
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the rocks of treachery* Amidst ^vrongs and frauds, 
competitions and anxieties, you will wish a thousand 
times for these seats of quiet, and willingly quit 
hope to be free from fear.” 

“ Do not seek to deter me from my purpose,” 
said the prince ; ** I am impatient to see what thou 
hast seen *, and, since thou art thyself weary of the 
valley, it is evident that thy former state was better 
than this. Whatever be the consequence of my 
experiment, I am resolved to judge with mine own 
eyes of the various conditions of men, and then to 
make deliberately my choice of life.** 

“ I am afraid,” said Imlac, ” you are bindcred 
by stronger restraints than my persuasions 5 yet, if 
your determination is fixed, I do not counsel yon 
to despair. Few things are impossible to diligence 
and skill.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

RASSELAS DISCOVERS THE MEANS OP ESCAPE. 

The prince now dismissed his favourite to rest, 
but the narrative of wonders and novelties filled 
his mind with perturbation. He revolved all that 
he had heard, and prepared innumerable questions 
for the morning. 

Much of his uneasiness was now removed. He 
.had a friend to whom he could impart his thoughts, 
and whose experience could assist him in his designs. 
His heart was no longer condemned to swell with 
silent vexation. He thought that even the happy 
valley might be endured with such a companion, 
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and that if they coiilcl range the world together, he 
should have nothing further to desire. 

In a few, days the water was discharged, and the 
ground dried. The prince and Iinlac then walked 
out together to converse without the notice of the 
rest. The prince, whose thoughts were always on 
the wing, as he passed by the gate, said, with a 
countenance of sorrow, “ Why art thou so strong, 
and why is man so weak ?” 

Man is not weak,” answered his companion j 
“ knowledge is more than equivalent to force. The 
master of mechanicks laughs at . strength. I can 
burst the gate, but cannot do it secretly. Some 
other expedient must be tried.” 

As they were walking on the side of the moun- 
tain, they observed that the conies, which the rain 
had driven fi’om their burrows, had taken shelter 
among tlie bushes, and formed holes behind them, 
tending upwards in an oblique line. “ It has been 
the opinion of antiquity,” said Imlac, “ that human 
reason borrpvved many arts from the instinct of 
animals ; let us, therefore, not think ourselves de- 
graded by learning from the cony. We may escape 
by piercing the mountain in the same direction. 
We will begin where the summit hangs over the 
middle part, and labour upward till we shall issue 
up beyond the prominence.” 

The eyes of the prince, when he heard this 
proposal, sparkled with joy. The execution was 
easy, and the success certain. 

No time was now lost. They hastened early in 
the morning to choose a place proper for their 
mine. They clambered with great fatigue among 
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crags and brambles, and returned without having 
discovered any part tliat favoured their design. 
The second and the third day were spent in the 
same manner, and with the same frustration. But, 
on the fourth, they found a small cavern, concealed 
by a thicket, where they resolved to make their 
experiment. 

Imlac procured instruments proper to hew stone 
and remove earth, and they fell to their work on the 
next day with more eagerness than vigour. Tliey 
were presently exhausted by their elForts, and sat 
down to pant upon the grass. The prince, for a 
moment, appeared to be discouraged. ** Sir,” said 
his companion, ** practice will enable us to continue 
our labour for a longer time ; mark, however, how 
far we have advanced, and you will find that our 
toil will some time have an end. Great works are per- 
formed, not by strength, but perseverance : yonder 
palace was raised by single stones, yet you see its 
height and spaciousness. He that shall W'alk witli 
vigour three hours a day, will pass in seven years a 
space equal to the circumference of the globe.” 

They returned to their work day after day, and, 
in a short time, found a fissure in the rock, which 
enabled them to pass far with very little obstruction. 
This Rasselas considered as a good omen. “ Do not 
disturb your mind,” said Imlac, ‘‘ with other hopes 
or fears than reason may suggest: if you are pleased 
with prognosticks of good, you will be terrified like- 
wise with tokens of evil, and your whole life will 
be a prey to superstition. ^Vhatever facilitates our 
^vork is more than an omen, it is a cause of success. 
This is one of those pleasing surprises which often 
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happen to active resolution. Many things difficult 
to design prove easy to performance.” 

CHAPTER XIV. 

RASSELAS AND IMLAC RECEIVE AN UNEXPECTED 

VISIT. 

They had now wrought their way to the mid- 
dle, and solaced their toil with the approach of 
liberty, when the prince, coming dorni to refresh 
himself with air, found his sister Nckayah standing 
before the mouth of the cavity. He started and 
stood confused, afraid to tell his design, and yet' 
hopeless to conceal it. A few moments determined 
him to repose on her fidelity, and secure her secrecy 
by a declaration without reserve. 

“ Do not imagine,” said the princess, “ that I 
came hither as a spy : I had long obseived from 
my window, that you and Imlac directed your walk 
every day towards the same point, but I did not 
suppose you had any better reason for the preference 
than a cooler shade, or more fragrant bank ; nor 
followed you with any other design than to partake 
of your conversation. ' Since then not susjiicion 
but fondness has detected you, let me not lose the 
advantage of my discovery. I am equally weary of 
confinement with yourself, and not less desirous of 
knowing what is done or suffered in the world. 
Permit me to fly with you from this tasteless tran- 
quillity, which will yet grow more loathsome when 
you have left me. You may deny me to accompany 
you, but cannot hinder me from following.” 

The prince, who loved Nekayah above his other 
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sisters, ImJ no inclination to refuse licr request, nnd 
grieved that lie had lost an opportunity of shoning 
his confidence by a voluntary communication. It 
rvas therefore agreed that she should leave the valley 
nith them ; nnd that, in the mean time, she should 
natch, lest any other straggler should, hy chance 
or curiosity, follow them to the mountain. 

At length their lahoiir nas at an end ; they .saw 
light heyoud the prouiineiice, and, issuing to the 
top of the inountaiii, beheld the Nile, yet anarrow 
current, wandering hene.ath them. 

The prince loohed Found with rapture, aiitici- 
pated nil the plc.asures of travel, nnd in thought 
was already transported beyond his fiithcr’s domi- 
nions. Imlac, though very joy fill at his escape, had 
less e.\-pcctatioii of pleasure in (he world, which he 
had before tried, and of which he had been weary. 

Hassclas was so imich delighted with a wider ho- 
rizon, that he could not soon be persuaded to return 
into the valley. lie infomicd his sister that the 
way was open, ami that nothing now remained but 
to prepare for their departure. 

CHAPTEll XV. 

THE I’llINCE AND miNCnSS 1.EAVE THE VAI.LEV, 
AND SEE MANY WONDEBS. 

The prince and princess had jewels siifiicient to 
maho them rich whenever they came into a place 
of commerce, which, by Iralac’s direction, they 
hid in their clothes, and, on the night of the next 
full moon, all left the valley. The princess was 
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followed only by a single favourite, who did not 
know whither she was going. 

They clambered through the cavity, and began 
to go down on the other side. The princess and 
her maid turned their eyes towards every part, and, 
seeing nothing to bound their prospect, considered 
themselves as in danger of being lost in a dreary 
vacuity. They stopped and trembled. “ I am 
almost afraid,” said the princess, “ to begin a 
journey of which I cannot perceive an end, and to 
venture into this immense plain, where I may be 
approached on every side by men whom I never 
saw.” The prince felt nearly the same emotions, 
though he thought it more manly to conceal them. 

Imlac smiled at their terrours, and encouraged 
them to proceed 5 but the princess continued irre- 
solute till she had been imperceptibly drawn forward 
too far to return. 

In the morning they found some shepherds in 
the field, who set milk and fruits before them. The 
princess wondered that she did not see a palace 
ready for her reception, and a table spread with 
delicacies ; but, being faint and hungry, she drank 
the milk and eat the fruits, and thought them of a 
higher flavour than the products of the valley. 

They travelled forward by easy journeys, being 
all unaccustomed to toil or difficulty, and knowing, 
that though they might be missed, they could not 
be pursued. In a few days they came into a more 
populous region, where Imlac was diverted with 
the admiration which his companions expressed at 
the diversity of manners, stations, and employments. 

Their dress was such as might not bring upon 
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tliem the suspicion of having any thing to conceal, 
yet the prince, wherc\cr he came, expected to be 
obeyed, and the princess %\as frighted, because those 
that came into her picscncc did not prostrate them- 
selves before her. Imlac was forced to observe 
them with gicat vigilance, lest they sliould betray 
their rank by their unusual behaviour, and detained 
them several weeks in the first village, to accustom 
them to the sight of common mortals. 

By degrees the rojal wandercis were taught to 
understand that they liad fora time laid aside tlieii 
dignity, and wcic to expect only such regard as 
liberality and courtesy could procure. And Imlac 
having, by many admonitions, prepared them to 
endure the tumults of a port, and the niggcdncss 
of the commcicial incc, brought tlicm down to the 
sca-coast. 

Tlic prince and his sister, to whom ever)* thing 
was new, were gratified equally at all places, and 
therefore remained for some months at the port 
w ithout any inclinntion to pass further. Iml.ic w ns 
content with their stay, because he did not think it 
safe to expose tlicm, unpractised in tlic woild, to 
the hazauls of a foreign countiy. 

At last lie began to fear lest they should lie dis- 
covcicihand proposed to fix a day for their depar- 
ture. They had no pretensions to judge foi them- 
selves, and referred the whole scheme to his direc- 
tion. He therefore took passage in a ship to Suez ; 
and, when tlie time came, with great difliculty pic- 
vailcd on the princess to enter the vessel. They 
had a quick and prospcious voyage, and fiom Suez 
travelled by land to Caiio. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THEY ENTER CAIRO, AND FIND EVERY MAN HAPPY. 

As tliey approached the city, which filled the 
strangers with astonishment, “ This,” said Imlac 
to the prince, “ is the place where travellers and 
merchants assemble from all the comers of the 
earth. You will here find men of every character, 
and eveiy occupation. Commerce is here honour- 
able : I will act as a merchant, and you shall live 
as strangers, who have no other end of travel than 
curiosity ; it will soon be observed that w'e are 
rich ; our reputation will procure us access to all 
whom we shall desire to know; you will see all 
the conditions of humanity, and enable yourself at 
leisure to make your choice of Ife. 

They now entered the town, stunned by the noise, 
and offended by the crowds. Instruction had not 
yet so prevailed over habit, but that they wondered 
to see themselves pass undistinguished along the 
street, and met by the lowest of the people without 
reverence or notice. The princess could not at 
first bear the thought of being levelled with the 
vulgar, and, for some days, continued in her cham- 
ber, where she was served by her favourite Pekuah 
as in the palace of the valley. 

Imlac, who understood traffick, sold part of the 
jewels the next day, and hired a house, which he 
adorned with such magnificence, that he was imme- 
diately considered as a merchant of great wealth. 
His politeness attracted many acquaintance, and his 
generosity made him courted by many dependents. 
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His tabic was crowded by men of every nation, who 
all admired his knowledge, and solicited his favour. 
His companions, not being able to mix in the con- 
versation, could make no discovery of their ig- 
norance or surprise, and were gradually initiated in 
the world as they gained knowledge of the lan- 
guage. 

The prince had, by frequent lectures, been taught 
the use and nature of money ; but the ladies could 
i\ot, for a long time, comprehend what the mer- 
chants did m’th small pieces of gold and silver, or 
why things of so little use should be received as 
equivalent to tbc necessaries of life, 

Tliey studied the language two years, while Imlac 
was preparing to set before them the various ranks 
and conditions of mankind. He gi*cw acquainted 
with all who had any thing uncommon in their for- 
tune or conduct. He frequented the voluptiious 
and the frugal, the idle and the biisy, the merchants 
and the men of learning. 

Tlic prince being now able to converse with flu- 
ency, and having learned the caution ncccssaiy to 
be observed in his intercourse with strangers, began 
to accompany Imlac to places of resort, and to enter 
into all assemblies, that he miglit make his choice 
of life. 

For some time he thought choice needless, be- 
cause all appeared to him equally happy. A^lierc- 
cver he w^ent he met gaiety and kindness, and heard 
the song of joy or the laugh of carelessness. He 
began to believe that the world overflowed with uni- 
versal plenty, and that nothing was ^vithhcld either 
from want or merit; that every, hand showered 
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liberality, and every heai’t melted witli benevo- 
lence ; “ and who then,” says he,'‘‘ will be sulFered 
to be wretched?” 

Imlac permitted the pleasing delusion, and was 
unwilling to crush the hope of inexperience, till 
one day, having sat a while silent, “ I know not,” 
said the prince, “ what can be the reason that I am 
more unhappy than any of our friends. I sec them 
perpetually and unalterably clieerful, but feel my 
own mind restless and uneasy. I am unsatisfied 
with those pleasures which I seem most to court ; 
I live in the crowds of jollity, not so much to enjoy 
company as to shun myself, and am only loud and 
merry to conceal my sadness.” 

“ Eveiyman,” said Imlac, “ may, by examining 
his own mind, guess what passes in the minds of 
others ; when you feel that your own gaiety is coun- 
terfeit, it may justly lead you to suspect that of your 
companions not to be sincere. Envy is commonly 
reciprocal. We are long before we are convinced 
that happiness is never to be found, and each be- 
lieves it possessed by others, to keep alive tlie hope 
of obtaining it for himself. . In the assembly, where 
you passed the last night, there appeared such 
sprightliness of air, and volatility of fancy, as might 
have suited beings of a higher order, formed to 
inhabit serener regions, inaccessible to care or sor- 
row : yet, believe me, prince, there was not one who 
did not dread the moment when solitude should 
deliver him to the tyranny of reflection.” 

“ This,” said the prince, “ may be true of others, 
since it is true of me ; yet, whatever be the general 
infelicity of man, one condition is more happy than 
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another, > and wisdom’ surely directs us to take the 
least evil in the choice of life^' 

“ Tlie causes of good and evil,” answered Imlac, 

” are so various and uncertain, so often entangled 
with each other, so diversified by various relations, 
and so much subject to accidents which cannot be 
foreseen, that he who would fix his condition upon 
incontestable reasons of preference, must live and 
die inquiring and deliberating.*' 

** But surely,” said Rasselas, ‘‘ the wise men, to 
whom wc listen with reverence and wonder, chose 
that mode of life for themselves which they thought 
most likely to make them happy.** 

*« Very few,** said the poet, live by choice. 
Every man is placed in his present condition by 
causes which acted without his foresight, and with 
which he did not always willingly co*operatD 5 and 
therefore you will rarely meet one who does not 
think the lot of his neighhourhetter than his o^vn.** 
“ I am pleased to think,** said the prince, “ that 
ray birth has given me at least one advantage over 
others, by enabling me to determine for myself. I 
have here the world before me; I will review it at 
leisure ; surely happiness is somewhere to be found.” 

CHAPTER XVII. 

THE PRINCE ASSOCIATES WITH YOUNG MEN OF 
SPIRIT AND GAIETY. 

Rasselas rose next day, and resolve'd to begin 
his experiments upon life. Youth,** cried he, 
“ is the time of gladness : I will join myself to the 
young men, whose only business is to gratify their 
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desires, and wliose time is all spent in a succession 
of enjoyments.” 

To such societies lie was readily admitted, but a 
few days brought him back weary and disgusted. 
Their mirth ^vas without images ; their laugliter 
without motive ; their pleasures were gross and 
sensual, in which the mind had no part j their con- 
duct was at once wild and mean ; they laughed at 
order and at law, but the frown of power dejected, 
and the eye of wisdom abashed them. 

The prince soon concluded, that he should never 
be happy in a course of life of which he was ashamed. 
He thought it unsuitable to a reasonable being to 
act ndthout a plan, and to be sad or cheerful only 
by chance. “ Happiness,” said he, “ must be 
sonietliing solid and permanent, without fear and 
without uncertainty.” 

But his young companions had gained so much 
of his regard by their frankness and courtesy, that 
he could not leave them without warniiiG: and re- 
monstrance. “ My friends,” said he, “ I have 
seriously considered our manners and our prospects, 
and find that we have mistaken our own interest. 
The first years of man must make provision for the 
last. He that never thinks never can be ^vise. Per- 
petual levity must end in ignorance ; and intem- 
- perance, though it may fire the spirits for an hour, 
will make life short or miserable. Let us consider 
that youth is of no long duration, and that in ma- 
turer age, when the enchantments of fancy shall 
cease, and phantoms of delight dance no more about 
us, we shall have no comforts but the esteem of 
wise men, and the means of doing good. Let us. 
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tlierefore, stop, wliile to stop is in our power : let us_ 
live as men who are sometime to grow old, and to 
whom it ■will be the most dreadful of all evils to 
count their past years by follies, and to be reminded 
of their formor luxuriance of health only by the 
maladies which riot has produced." 

They stared a while in silence one upon another, 
and at last drove liim away by a general chorus of 
continued laughter. 

The consciousness that his sentiments were just, 
and his intentions kind, was scarcely sufficient to 
support him against the horror .of derision. But 
he recovered his tranquillity, and pursued his 
search. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE PRINCE FINDS A WISE AND HAPPY MAN. 

As he was one day w.alking in the street, ho saw 
a spacious building which all were, by the open 
doors, invited to enter: he followed the stream of 
people, and found it a hall or school of declamation, 
in which professors read lectures to their auditory. 
He fixed his eye upon a sage raised above the rest, 
who discoursed with great energy on the government 
of the passions. His look was venerable, his action 
graceful, his pronunciation clear, and his diction 
elegant. He showed, with great strength of sen- 
timent, and variety of illustration, that human na- 
ture is degraded and debased, when the lower fa- 
culties predominate over the higher; that when 
fancy, the parent of passion, usurps the dominion 
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of tlie mind, notliiiig ensues but tlie natural effect 
of unlawful government, perturbation, and confu- 
sion ; that she betrays the fortresses of the intel- 
lect to rebels, and excites her children to sedition 
against reason, their lawful sovereign. He com- 
pared reason to the sun, of which the light is con- 
stant, uniform, and lasting *, and fancy to a meteor, 
of bright but transitory lustre, irregular in its 
motion, and delusive in its direction. 

He then communicated the various precepts given 
from time to time for .the conquest of passion, and 
displayed the happiness of those who had obtained 
the important victory, after which man is no longer 
the slave of fear, nor the fool of hope 5 is no more 
emaciated by envy, inflamed by anger, emasculated 
by tenderness, or depressed by grief ; but wallcs on 
calmly through the tumults or privacies of life, as 
the sun pursues alike his course through the calm 
or the stormy sky. 

He enumerated many examples of heroes im- 
movable by pain or pleasure, who looked with indif- 
ference on those modes or accidents to which the 
vulgar give the names of good and evil. He ex- 
horted his hearers to lay aside their prejudices, and 
arm themselves against the shafts of malice or mis- 
fortune, by invulnerable patience, concluding, that 
this state only was happiness, and that this happi- 
ness was in every one’s power. 

Rasselas listened to him with the veneration due 
to the instructions of a superior being, and, waiting 
for him at the door, humbly implored the liberty 
of visiting so great a master of true wisdom. The 
lecturer hesitated a moment, when Rasselas put a 
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purse of gold into his hand, which he received uith 
a mixture of joy and wonder. 

“ I have found,” said the prince, at his retum to 
Imlac, ** a man who can teach all that is necessary 
to be known, who, from the unshaken throne of 
rational fortitude, looks down on the scenes of life 
changing beneath him. He speaks, and attention 
watches his lips. He reasons, and conviction closes 
his periods. This man shall he my future guide : 
I will learn his doctrines, and imitate his life/* 

“ Be not too hasty,” said Imlac, “ to trust, or to 
admire, the tcaclicrs of morality: they discourse 
like angels, but they live like men.** 

Rasselas, who could not conceive how any man 
could reason so forcibly without feeling the cogency 
of his own arguments, jiaid his visit in a few days, 
and was denied admission. He had now leanicd 
the power of money, and made his iray by a piece 
of gold to the inner apartment, where lie found the 
philosopher in a room half darkened, with his eyes 
misty, and his face pale. ** Sir,” said he, you are 
come at a time when all Inminn friendship is use- 
less ; what I suffer cannot be remedied, what I 
have lost cannot he supplied. My daughter, my 
only daughter, from whose tenderness I expected 
all the comforts of my age, died last night of a 
fever. My views, my purposes, my hopes are at 
an end : I am now a lonely being disunited from 
society,’* 

“ Sir,” said the prince, " mortality is an event by 
which a wise man can never be surprised : we know 
that death is always near, and it should therefore 
always be expected.” “ Young man,” answered the 
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philosopher, ‘‘ you speak like one that has never felt 
the pangs of separation.” “ Plave you then forgot 
the precepts,” said Rasschis, “ whicli you so power- 
fully enforced ? Has wisdom no strength to arm 
the heart against calamity? Consider, that external 
things are naturally variable, but truth and reason 
are always the same.” “ What comfort,” said the 
moiiraer, “ can truth and reason afford me? of 
what effect are they now', l)ut to tell me, that ray 
daughter w'ill not be restored ?” 

The prince, whose humanity would not suffer him 
to insult misery with reproof, w’ent away convinced 
of the emptiness"of rhetorical sound, and the inef- 
ficacy of polished periods and studied sentences. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

A GLIMPSE or PASTORAL LIFE. 

He was still eager upon the same inquiry ; and 
having heard of a hermit that lived near the lowest 
cataract of the Nile, and filled the whole country 
with the fame of his sanctity, resolved to visit his 
retreat, and inquire wiiether that felicity, wiiich 
publick life could not afford, w\as to be found in 
solitude ; and w4iether a man, w'hosc age and virtue 
made him venerable, could teach any peculiar art 
of shunning evils, or enduring them ? 

Imlac and the princess agreed to accompany him, 
and, after the necessary preparations, they began 
their journey. Their way lay through the fields, 
where shepherds tended their flocks, and the lambs 
were playing upon the pasture. This,” said the 
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poet, is tlie life wliich lias been often celebrated 
for its innocence and quiet ; let ns pass tlie heat 
of the day among the shcplierds’ tents, and know 
whether all our searches arc not to tonninatc in 
pastoral simplicity.” 

The proposal pleased them, and they induced the 
shepherds, by small presents and familiar questions, 
to tell their opinion of their own state : they were 
so inde and ignorant, so little able to compare the 
good with the evil of the occupation, and so indi- 
stinct in their narratives and descriptions, that very 
little could be learned from them. But it was 
evident that their hearts were cankered with dis- 
content j that they considered themselves as con- 
demned to labour for the luxury of the rich, and 
looked up with stupid malevolence toward those 
that were placed above them. 

The princess pronounced with vehemence, that 
she would never softer these envious savages to be 
her companions, and that she should not soon be 
desirous of seeing any more specimens of rustick 
happiness ; but could not believe that all the ac- 
counts of primeval pleasures ^vci'c fabulous j and 
was yet in doubt, wbether life liad any thing that 
could be justly preferred to the placid gratifications 
of fields and woods. She hoped that the time would 
come, when, with a few virtuous and elegant com- 
panions, she should gather flmvcrs planted by her 
o^vn hand, fondle the lambs of Iier oivn ewe, and 
listen, without care, among brooks and breezes, 
to one of her maidens reading in the shade. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE DANGER OF PROSPERITY. 

On tlie next day they continued their journey- 
till the heat compelled them to look round for 
shelter. At a small distance they saw a thick 
wood, which they no sooner entered than they per- 
ceived that they were approaching the habitations 
of men. The shrubs were diligently cut away to 
open walks where the shades were darkest ; the 
boughs of opposite trees were artificially interwoven ; 
seats of floweiy turf were raised in vacant spaces, 
and a rivulet, that wantoned along the side of a 
winding path, had its banks sometimes opened into 
small basins, and its stream sometimes obstructed 
by little mounds of stone, heaped together to in- 
crease its murmurs. 

They passed slowly through the wood, deliglited 
with such unexpected accommodations, and enter- 
tained each other with conjecturing what, or who, 
he could be, that in those rude and unfrequented re- 
gions, had leisure and art for such harmless luxury. 

As they advanced they heard the sound of 
musick, and saw youths and virgins dancing in the 
grove ; and, going still further, beheld a stately 
palace built upon a hill surrounded with woods. 
The laws of eastern hospitality allowed them to 
enter, and the master welcomed them like a man 

s 

liberal and wealthy. 

He was skilful enough in appearances soon to 
discern that they were no common guests, and 
spread his table with magnificence. The eloquence 
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of Imlac caught his attention, and the lofty courtesy 
of tlie princess excited his respect. When they 
offered to depart he entreated their stay, and was 
the next day still more unwilling to dismiss them 
than before. They were easily persuaded to stop, 
and civility grew up in time to freedom and con- 
fidence. 

The prince now saw all the domesticks cheerful, 
and all the face of nature smiling round the place, 
and could not forbear to hope that he should find 
here what lie was seeking ; but Nvhen he was con- 
gratulating the master upon his possessions, he an- 
swered with a sigh, “ My condition has indeed the 
appearance of happiness, but appearances are de- 
lusive. My prosperity puts my life in danger ; the 
Bassa of Egypt is my enemy, incensed only by my 
wealth and popularity. I have been hitherto pro- 
tected against him by the princes of the country ; 
but, as the favour of the great is uncertain, I know 
not how soon my defenders may be persuaded to 
share the plunder with the Bassa. I have sent my 
treasures into a distant country, and, upon the first 
alann, am prepared to follow them. Tlien ivill my 
enemies riot in my mansion, and enjoy the gardens 
which I have planted,” 

They all joined in lamenting his danger, and 
deprecating his exile : and the princess was so much 
disturbed with the tumult of grief and indignation, 
that she retired to her apartment. They continued 
with their kind inviter a few days longer, and then 
went forward to find the hermit. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE HAPPINESS OF SOLITUDE. THE IIERMIT’s 

HISTORY. 

They came on tlie third day, by the direction 
of the peasants, to the hermit’s cell : it was a caveni 
in the side of a mountain, overshadowed with palm- 
trees ; at such a distance from the cataract, that 
nothing more was lieard than a "cntle uniform 
murmur, such as composed the mind to pensive me- 
ditation, especially when it was assisted by the wind 
whistling among the branches. The first rude essay 
of nature had been so much improved by human 
labour, that the cave contained several apartments 
appropriated to different uses, and often afforded 
lodging to travellers, whom darkness or tempests 
happened to overtake. 

The hermit sat on a bench at the door, to enjoy 
the coolness of the evening. On one side lay a 
book with pens and papers, on the other mecha- 
nical instruments of various kinds. As they ap- 
proached him unregarded, the princess observed 
that he had not the countenance of a man that had 
found, or could teach the way to happiness. 

They saluted him wuth great respect, which he 
repaid like a man not unaccustomed to the fomis 
of courts. “ My children,” said he, “ if you have 
lost your way, you shall be willingly supplied with 
such conveniencies for the night as this cavern 
will afford. I have all that nature requires, and 
you will not expect delicacies in a hermit’s' cell.” 
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They thanked him, and, entering, were pleased 
with the neatness and regularity of the place. The 
hennit set flesh and wine before them, though he 
fed only upon fruits and water. His discourse was 
cheerful wthout levity, and pious without enthusi- 
asm. He soon gained the esteem of his guests, 
and the princess repented of her hasty censure. 

At last Imlac began thus : “ I do not now 
wonder that your reputation is so far. extended ; 
we have heard at Cairo of your wisdom, and came 
hither to implore your direction for this young 
man and maiden in the choice of life'* , 

“ To him that lives well,** answered the hermit, 
every form of life is good j nor can I give any 
other rule for choice, than to remove from all ap- 
parent evil.** 

He will remove most certainly from evil,** said 
the prince, “ who shall devote himself to that soli- 
tude which you have recommended by your ex- 
ample.** 

“ I have indeed lived fifteen years in solitude,** 
said the hermit, “ but have no desire that my ex- 
ample should gain any imitators. In my youth I 
professed arms, and was raised by degrees to the 
highest military rank. I have traversed wide 
countries at the head of my troops, and seen many 
battles and sieges. At last, being disgusted by the 
preferments of a younger officer, and feeling that 
my vigour was beginning to decay, I was resolved 
to close my life in peace, having found the world 
full of snares, discord, and misery. I had once 
escaped from the pursuit of the enemy by the shelter 
of this cavern, and therefore chose it for my final 
residence. I employed artificers to form it into 
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chambers, and stored it with all that I was likely 
to want. 

“ For some time after my retreat, I rejoiced like 
a tempest-beaten sailor at his entrance into the har- 
bour, being delighted with the sudden change or 
the noise and hurry of war to stillness and repose. 
A^niien the pleasure of novelty went away, I em- 
ployed my hours in examining the ])lants which 
grow in the valley, and the minerals which I col- 
lected from the rocks. But that inquir}' is now 
grown tasteless and irksome. I liavc been for 
some time unsettled and distracted : my mind is 
disturbed with a thousand peqdcxitics of doubt, 
and vanities of imagination, which hourly prevail 
upon me, because I have no opportunities of relaxa- 
tion or diversion. I am sometimes ashamed to 
think that I could not secure myself from vice, but 
by retiring from the exercise of virtue, and begin 
to suspect that I was rather impelled by resent- 
ment, than led by devotion, into solitude. j\Iy 
fancy riots in scenes of folly, and I lament that I 
have lost so much, and have gained so little. In 
solitude, if I escape the example of bad men, I 
want likewise the counsel and conversation of the 
good. I have been long comparing the evils with 
the advantages of society, and resolve to return into 
the world to-morrow. The life of a solitary man Avill 
be certainly miserable, but not certainly devout.” 

They heard his resolution with suiprise, but after 
a short pause, offered to conduct him to Cairo. He 
dug up a considerable treasure which he had hid 
among the rocks, and accompanied them to the 
city, on which, as he approached it, he gazed with 
lYipture,. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE HAPPINESS OP A LIFE LED ACCORDING TO 
NATURE. 

Rasselas went often to an assembly of learned 
men, 'wbo met at stated times to nnbend tbeir minds, 
and compare tbeir opinions. Their manners were 
somewhat coarse, but their conversation was in- 
structive, and their disputations acute, though some- 
times too \nolent, and often continued till neither 
controvertist remembered upon what question they 
began. Some faults were almost general among 
them : every one was desirous to dictate to the rest, 
and every one was pleased to Iicar the genius or 
knowledge of another depreciated. 

In this assembly Rassclas was relating his inter- 
view w'ith the hermit, arfd the wonder with which 
he heard him censure a course of life which lie had 
so deliberately chosen, and so laudably followed. 
The sentiments of the hearers were rarious. Some 
w’ere of opinion, that the folly of his choice Imd been 
justly punished by condemnation to perjictual per- 
severance. One of the youngest among them, ^vitb 
'great vehemence, pronounced him an hypocrite. 
Some talked of the right of society to the labour of 
individuals, and considered retirement as a desertion 
of duty. Others readily allowed, that there was a 
time when the claims of the piiblick ^vcrc satisfied, 
and when a man might properly sequester himself, 
to review his life, and purily his heart. 

One, who appeared more affected with the nar- 
rative than the rest, thought it likely, that tlic her- 
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mit would, in a few years, go back to liis retreat, 
and, perhaps, if shame did not restrain, or death 
intercept him, return once more from his retreat 
into the world : “ For the hope of happiness,” said 
he, “is so strongly impressed, that the longest ex- 
perience is not able to efface it. Of the present 
state, whatever it be, we feel, and are forced to con- 
fess, the misery; yet, when the same state is again 
at a distance, imagination paints it as desirable. 
But the time will surely come, when desire will 
be no longer our tonnent, and no man shall be 
wretched but by his own fault. 

“ This,’’ said a philosopher, “ who had heard him 
with tokens of great impatience, is the present con- 
dition of a wise man. The time is already come, 
when none are wretched but by their own fault. 
Nothing is more idle than to inquire after happi- 
ness, which nature has kindly placed within our 
reach. The way to be happy is to live according 
to nature, in obedience to that universal and unal- 
terable law with which every heart is originally im- 
pressed ; which is not written on it by precept, but 
engraven by destiny, not instilled by education, but 
infused at our nativity. He that lives according 
to nature will suffer nothing from the delusions of 
hope, or importunities of desire : he will receive and 
reject with equability of temper ; and act or suffer 
as the reason of things shall alternately prescribe. 
Other men may amuse themselves with subtle de- 
finitions, or intricate ratiocinations. Let them learn 
to be wise by easier means ; let them observe the 
hind of the forest, and the linnet of the srove : let 
them consider the life of animals, whose motions 
are regulated by instinct; they hbey their guide and 
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are happy. Let ns therefore, at length, cease to 
dispnte, and learn to live ; throw away the incnm- 
brance of precepts, which they who ntter them with 
so mnch pride and pomp do not understand, and 
carry with us this simple and intelligible maxim. 
That deviation from nature is deviation from hap- 
piness.” 

A^^Ien ho had spoken, he looked round him with 
a placid air, and enjoyed the consciousness of his 
own beneficence. “ Sir,” said the prince, with 
great modesty, “ as I, like all the rest of mankind, 
am desirous of felicity, my closest attention has been 
fixed upon your discourse : I doubt not the tnitli 
of a position which a man so learned has so con- 
fidently advanced. Let me only know what it is to 
live according to nature.” 

“ Wien I find young men so humble and so 
docile,” said the philosopher, “ I can deny them 
no information which my studies have enabled me 
to afford. To live according to nature, is to act 
always with due regard to the fitness arising from 
the relations and qualities of causes and effects ; to 
concur with the great and unchangeable scheme of 
universal felicity; to co-operate with the general 
disposition and tendency of the present system of 
things.” 

Tho'prince soon found that this was one of the 
sages whom he should understand less as he heard 
him longer. He therefore bowed and was silent, 
and the pliilosopher, supposing him satisfied, and 
the rest vanquished, rose up and departed with the 
air of a man that had co-operated with the present 
system. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE PRINCE AND HIS SISTER DIVIDE BETWEEN 
THEM THE WORK OF OBSERVATION. 

Rasselas returned home full of reflections, 
doubtful how to direct his future steps. Of the 
way to happiness he found the learned and simple 
equally ignorant; but, as he was yet young, he 
flattered himself that he had time remaining for 
more experiments, and further inquiries. Pie com- 
municated to Imlac his observations and his doubts, 
but was answered by him with new doubts, and 
remarks that gave him no comfort. He therefore 
discoursed more frequentlyand freely ivith his sister, , 
wdio had yet the same hope with himself, and al- 
ways assisted him to give some reason wliy, though 
he had been hitherto frustrated, he might succeed 
at last. 

“ We have hitherto,” said she, “ known but 
little of the world ; we have never yet been either 
great or mean. In our own country, though we 
had royalty, we had no power, and in this we have 
not yet seen the private recesses of domestick peace. 
Imlac favours not our search, lest we should in time 
find him mistaken. We will divide the task between 
us : you shall try what is to be found in the splen- 
dour of courts, and I will range the shades of 
humbler life. Perhaps command and authority 
may be the supreme blessings, as they afford most 
opportunities of doing good : or, perhaps, what this 
world can give may be found in the modest ha-* 
bitations of middle fortune ; too low for great de- 
signs, and too high for penury and distress.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE PRINCE EXAMINES THE HAPPINESS OF HIGH 
STATIONS. 

Rasselas applauded the design, and appeared 
next day with a splendid retinue at the court of 
the Bassa. He was soon distinguished for his mag- 
nificence, and admitted, as a prince whose curiosity 
had brought him from distant countries, to an in- 
timacy with the great olficers, and frequent con- 
versation with the Bassa himself. 

He was at first inclined to believe, that the man 
must be pleased with his own condition, whom all 
approached with reverence, and heard with obe- 
dience, and who had the power to extend his edicts 
to a whole kingdom. “ There can be no pleasure,” 
said he, ** equal to that of feeling at once the joy 
of thousands all made happy by wise administra- 
tion. Yet, since, by the law of subordination, this 
sublime delight can be in one nation but the lot of 
one, it is surely reasonable to think, that there is 
some satisfaction more popular and accessible, and 
that millions can hardly be subjected to the will of 
a single man, only to fill his particular breast viith. 
incommunicable content.’’ 

These thoughts were often in his mind, and he 
found no solution of the difficulty. But as presents 
and civilities gained him more familiarity, he found 
that almost every man who stood high in employ- 
ment hated all the rest, and was hated by them, 
and that their lives were a continual succession of 
plots and detections, stratagems and escapes, faction 
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and treaclicry. Many of those wlio surrounded 
tlie Bassa were sent only to watch and report his 
conduct 5 every tongue was muttering censure, and 
every eye was searcliing for a fault. 

At last the letters of revocation arrived, the Bassa 
was carried in cliaius to Constantinople, and his 
name was mentioned no more. 

“ What are we no^v to think of the })rerogatives 
of power,” said Rasselas to his sister ; “ is it without 
any efficacy to good ? or, is the subordinate degree 
only dangerous, and the supreme safe and glorious? 
Is the Sultan the only happy man in his dominions? 
or, is the Sultan himself subject to the torments of 
suspicion, and the dread of enemies ?’’ 

In a short time the second Basse was deposed. 
The Sultan, that had advanced him, was murdered 
by the Janisarics, and his successor had other vie\vs 
and different favourites. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

THE PRINCESS PURSUES HER INQUIRY WITH lUORE 
DILIGENCE THAN SUCCESS. 

The princess, in the mean time, insinuated her- 
self into many hunilics 5 for there arc few doors, 
through which liberality, joined with good-humour, 
cannot find its way. The daughters of many houses 
were airy and cheerful, but Nekayah had been too 
long accustomed to the conversation of Imlac and 
her brother to be much pleased with childish levity, 
and prattle wliich had no meaning. She found 
their thoughts narrow, their wishes low, and their 
merriment often artificial. Their pleasures, poor as 
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they were, could not be preserved pure, but were 
embittered by petty competitions and worthless 
emulation. They were always jealous of the beauty 
of each other j of a quality to which solicitude can 
add nothing, and from which detraction can take 
nothing away. Many were in love with triflers 
like themselves, and many fancied that they were 
in love when in truth they were only idle. Their 
affection was not fixed on sense or virtue, and there- 
fore seldom ended but in vexation. Their grief, 
however, like their joy, was transient ; every thing 
floated in their mind unconnected with the past or 
future, so that one desire easily gave way to another, 
as a second stone cast into the water effaces and 
confounds the circles of the first. 

With these girls she played as nith inoffensive 
animals, and found them proud of her countenance, 
and weary of her company. 

But her purpose was to examine more deeply, 
and her affability easily persuaded the hearts that 
were swelling ;vith soitow to discharge their secrets 
in her ear : and those whom hope flattered, or pro- 
sperity delighted, often courted her to partake their 
pleasures. 

The princess and her brother commonly met in 
the evening in a private summer-house on the bank 
of the Nile, and related to each other the occur- 
rences of the day. As they were sitting together, 
the princess cast her eyes upon the river that flowed 
before her. “ Answer,” said she, “ great father 
of waters, thou that rollest thy floods through eiglity 
nations, to the invocations of the daughter of thy 
native king. ' Tell me if thou ^vaterest, through all 
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thy course, a single habitation from which tlioii 
dost not hear the murmurs of complaint ?” 

“ You are then,” said llasselas, “not more 
successful in private houses than I have been in 
courts.” “ I have, since the last partition of our 
provinces,” said the princess, “ enabled myself to 
enter familiarly into many families, where there 
was the fairest show of prosperity and peace, and 
know not one house that is not haunted by some 
fury that destroys their quiet. 

“ I did not sdek ease among the poor, because I 
concluded that there it could not be found. But I 
saw many poor, ■whom I had supposed to live in 
affluence. Poverty has, in large cities, veiy differ- 
ent appearances: it is often concealed in splendour, 
and often in extravagance. It is the care of a very 
great part of mankind to conceal their indigence 
from the rest : they support themselves by tempo- 
rary expedients, and every day is lost in contriving 
for the morrow. 

“ This, however, was an evil, which, though fre- 
quent, I saw with less pain, because I could relieve 
it. Yet some have refused my bounties j more of- 
fended with my quickness to detect their "wants, 
than pleased with my readiness to succour them : 
and others, whose exigencies compelled them to 
admit my kindness, have never been able to forgive 
their benefactress. Many, however, have been 
sincerely grateful, without the ostentation of gra- 
titude, or the hope of other favours.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE PRINCESS CONTINUES HER REMARKS UPON 
PRIVATE LIFE, 

Nekayah perceiving her brother’s attention 
fixed, proceeded in her narrative. 

“ In families, where there is or is not poverty, 
there is commonly discord : if a kingdom be, as 
Imlac tells us, a great family, a family likewise is 
a little kingdom, tom with factions, and exposed 
to revolutions. An unpractised observer expects 
the love of parents and children to be constant and 
equal j but this kindness seldom continues beyond 
the years of infancy : in a short time the children 
become rivals to their parents. Benefits arc allayed 
by reproaches, and gratitude debased by cn\y» 

** Parents and children seldom act in concert : 
each child endeavours to appropriate tlie esteem or 
fondness of the parents, and the parents, with yet 
less temptation, betray each other to their cliildren j 
thus some place their confidence in the father, and 
some in the mother, and by degrees the 'house is 
filled with artifices and feuds. 

“ The opinions of children and parents, of the 
young and the old, arc naturally opposite, by the 
contrary effects of hope and despondence, of ex- 
pectation and experience, without crime or folly on 
either side. The colours of life in youth and age 
appear different, as the face of nature in spring and 
winter. And how can children credit the assertions 
of parents, which their own eyes show them to be 
false ? 
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“ Few parents act in such a manner as iniicli to 
enforce their maxims by the credit of their lives. 
The old man trusts wholly to slow contrivance and 
gradual progression : the youth expects to force his 
way by genius, vigour, and precipitance. The old 
man pays regard to riches, and the youth reve- 
rences virtue. The old man deifies prudence : the 
youth commits himself to magnanimity and chance. 
The young man, who intends no ill, believes that 
none is intended, and therefore acts with openness 
and candour : but his father, having suffered the 
injuries of fraud, is impelled to suspect, and too 
often allured to practise it. Age looks with 
anger on the temerity of youth, and youth with 
contempt on the scrupulosity of age. Thus pa-- 
rents and children, for the greatest part, live on 
to love less and less : and, if those whom nature 
has thus closely united are the torments of each 
other, where shall we look for tenderness and con- 
solation ?” 

Surely,” said the prinee, you must have been 
unfortunate in your choice of acquaintance : I am 
unwilling to believe, that the most tender of all 
relations is thus impeded in its effects by natural 
necessity.’’ 

“ Domestick discord,” answered she, “ is not 
inevitably and fatally necessary ; but yet it is not 
easily avoided. Wc seldom see that a whole family 
is virtuous ; the good and evil cannot well agree j 
and the eviL can yet less agree with one another : 
even the virtuous fall sometimes to variance, when 
their virtues are of different kinds, and tending to 
extremes. In general, those parents have most 
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reverence who most dcscn'c it: for he that li\es 
well cannot be despised. 

“ Man}' other c\ils i!lfe^t prbatc life. Some are 
the sla\cs orscn*nntswliom (hey have tni'^tcd with 
their afEiirs. Some arc kept in continual nn\icty to 
the caprice of rich relations, whom they cannot* 
please, and dare not offend. Some hush intis are 
imperious, and .somei^ncs pmerse: and, ns it is 
always more easy to do end than good, thongli the 
wisdom or virtue of one can very rarely make many 
happy, the folly or vice of one nny often wake 
many miserable.** 

** If such be the general effect of mni n ige,” said 
the prince, ** I shall, for the future, think it dan- 
gerous to connect my interest with that of another, 
lost I should he unhappy by my ))artncr*R f.iiilt.** 

** I have met," Slid the princess, “witli many who 
Ibc single for that reason; but I ucNcr foiuul that 
their pnulence ought to raise cn\y. They dream 
away their time without friendship, without fond- 
ness, and arc driven to rid themselves of the day, 
for which they have no use, by childisli nmusemrnts, 
or vicious delights. They act as beings under the 
constant sense of some known inferiority, that fdls 
their minds with rancour, and their tongues witli 
censure. Tlicy arc peevish at liomc, and inalcio- 
lent abroad; and, as the outlaws of human nature, 
make it their business and their pleasure to disturb 
that society wliicli dcbais them fiom its prisileges. 
To li\e without feeling or exciting sympatliy, to 
be fortunate w itliout adding to the felicity of othci s, 
or afflicted without tasting the halm of pity, is a 
state more gloomy than solitude : it is not leticat, 
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but exclusion from mankind. Marriage has many 
pains, but celibacy has no pleasures.” 

“ What then is to be done ?” said Rasselas ; 
“ the more we inquire, the less we can resolve. 
Surely he is most likely to please himself that has 
1 no other inclination to regard.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

DISQUISITION UPON GREATNESS. 

The conversation had a short pause. The 
prince, having considered his sister’s observations, 
told her, that she had surveyed life with prejudice, 
and supposed misery where she did not find it. 
** Your narrative,” says he, “ throws yet a darker 
gloom upon the prospects of futurity : the predic- 
tions of Imlac were but faint sketches of the evils 
painted by Nekayali. I have been lately convinced 
that quiet is not the daughter of grandeur, or of 
power : that her presence is not to be bought by 
wealth, nor enforced by conquest. It is evident, 
that as any man acts in a wider compass, he must 
be more exposed to opposition from enmity, or 
miscarriage from chance j whoever has many to 
please or to govern, must use the ministry of many 
agents, some of whom will be wicked, and some 
ignorant 5 by some he will be misled, and by 
others betrayed. If he gratifies one he will offend 
another : those that are not favoured will think 
themselves injured ; and, since favours can be con- 
ferred but upon few, the greater number will be 
always discontented.” 
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“ Tlie discontent,” said the princess, “ which is 
thus unreasonable, I hope that I shall always have 
spirit to despise, and you, power to repress/’ 

“ Discontent,” answered Rasselas, “ will not 
always be ^vithout reason under the most just and 
vigilant administration of publick affairs, None, 
however attentive, can always discover that merit 
which indigence or faction may happen to obscure; 
and none, however powerful, can always reward it. 
Yet, he that sees inferlour desert advanced above 
him, wll naturally impute that preference to par- 
tiality or caprice j an^ indeed, it can scarcely be 
hoped that any man, liowever magnanimous by 
nature, or exalted by condition, will be able to 
persist for ever in the dxed and inexorable justice 
of distribution j he will sometimes indulge his own 
affections, and sometimes those of his favourites 5 
he will permit some to please him who can never 
serve him ; he will discover in those whom he loves, 
qualities which in reality they do not possess ; and 
to those, from whom he receives pleasure, he will 
in his turn endeavour to give it. Thus wll recom- 
mendations sometimes prevail which were pur- 
chased by money, or by the more destructive 
bribery of flattery and servility. 

He that has much to do, will do something 
wrong, and of that wrong must suffer the conse- 
quences; and, if it were possible that he should 
always act rightly, yet when such numbers are to 
judge of his conduct, the bad will censure and 
obstruct him by malevolence, and the good some- 
times by mistake. 
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‘‘ Tlic highest stations cannot, therefore, hope 
to be the abodes of ha])p!ncss, wliich I would will- 
ingly believe to have fled from thrones and palaces 
to seats of humble privacy and placid obscurity. 
For what can hinder the satisfaction, or intercept 
the expectations, of him whose abilities are adequate 
to his employments, who secs with his own eyes 
the whole circuit of his influence, wlio chooses by 
his own knowledge all whom he ti’usts, and wliom 
none are tempted to deceive by liope or lear ? 
Surely he lias nothing to do but to love and to be 
loved, to be virtuous and to be happy.” 

“ '^’nietlier perfect happiness would be procured 
by perfect goodness,” said Nekayah, “ this world 
will never afford an opportunity of deciding. But 
this, at least, may be maintained, that we do not 
always find visible happiness in proportion to visible 
virtue. All natural, and almost all political evils, 
are incident alike to the bad and good : they are 
confounded in the misery of a fiimine, and not niucli 
distinguished in the fury of a faction j they sink 
together in a tempest, and are driven together 
from their country by invaders. All that virtue 
can afford is quietness of conscience, a steady pro- 
spect of a happier state; this may enable us to 
endure calamity with patience ; but remember that 
patience must suppose pain.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

EASSELAS AND NEKAYAH CONTINUE THEIR 
CONVERSATION. 

“ Dear princess,** said Rasselas, “you lall into 
the common errours of exf^geratoi*y declamation, 
by producing, in a familiar disquisition, examples 
of national calamities, and scenes of extensive mi- 
sery, which are found in hooks rather than in the 
world, and which, as they are horrid, are ordained 
to be rare. Let us not imagine evils which we do 
not feel, nor injure life by misrepresentations. I 
cannot bear that querulous eloquence which 
threatens every city with a siege like that of Jeru- 
salem, that makes famine attend on every flight of 
locusts, and suspends pestilence on the wing of every 
blast that issues from the south. 

“ On necessary and inevitable evils, which over- 
whelm kingdoms at once, all disputation is vain : 
when they happen they must be endured. But it 
is evident, that these bursts of universal distress are 
more dreaded than felt j thousands and ten thou- 
sands flourish in youth, and wither in age, without 
the knowledge of any other than domestick evils, 
and share the same pleasures and vexations, whether 
their kings are mild or cruel, whether the armies 
of their country pursue their enemies, or retreat 
before them. AVhile courts are disturbed with in- 
testine competitions, and ambassadors are nego- 
tiating in foreign countries, the smith still plies his 
anvil, and the husbandman drives his plough for- 
ward j the necessaries of life are required and oh- 
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(aiiiGcl ; ainl llic MifccKsivc ])iisint‘ss of tliu seasons 
continues to make its Avonlcd revolulions. 

“ Let us cease to consider ■vvhat, pcrliaps, may 
never happen, and wliat, ^vllen it shall happen, will 
laugh at liuman sjieculation. We will not endea- 
vour to modify the motions of the elements, or to 
fix the destiny of kingdoms. It is our business to 
consider what beings like us may perfonn; each 
labouring for his own hajjpincss, by promoting 
within his circle, however !ian‘Ow, the happiness of 
others. 

“ Marnage is evidently the dictate of nature ; 
men and women are made to be comi)anions of each 
other, and therefore I cannot !)e ])crsuaded but that 
marriage is one of the means of happiness.” 

“ I know not,” said the princess, “ whether mar- 
riage be more than one of the innumenible modes 
of human misery. ^\lien I see and reckon the va- 
rious forms of connubial infelicity, the unexpected 
causes of lasting discord, the divci'sitics of temper, 
the oppositions of opinion, the rude collisions of 
contrary desire where both arc urged by violent 
impulses, the obstinate contests of disagreeable vir- 
tues, where both are sup])ortcd by consciousness of 
good intention, I am sometimes disposed to think 
with the severer casuists of most nations, that mar- 
riage is rather permitted than approved, and that 
none; but by the instigation of a passion too much 
indulged, entangle themselves with indissoluble 
compacts.” 

“ You seem to forget,” replied Rasselas, “ that 
you have, even now, represented celibacy as less 
happy than marriage. Both conditions may be bad. 
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but they cannot both be woret. Thus it happens 
when wong opinions are entertained, that they 
mutually destroy each other, and leave the mind 
open to truth.” 

“ I did not expect,” answered the princess, “to 
hear that imputed to falsehood which is the conse- 
quence only of frailty. To the mind, as to the eye, 
it is difficult to compare with exactness objects vast 
in their extent, and various in their parts. Where 
we see or conceive the whole at once, we readily 
note the discriminations, and decide the preference: 
but of two systems, of which neither can be surveyed 
by any human being in its full compass of magni- 
tude and multiplicity of complication, where is the 
wonder that, judging of the whole by parts, I am 
alternately affected by one and the other as either 
presses on my memory or fancy ? We differ from 
ourselves just as we differ from each other, when we 
see only part of the question, as in the multifarious 
relations of politicks and morality; but when we 
perceive the whole at once, as in numerical com- 
putations, all agree in one judgment, and none ever 
varies his opinion.” 

“ Let us not add,” said the prince, “ to the 
other evils of life, the bitterness of controversy, nor 
endeavour to vie with each other in subtilties of 
argument. We are employed in a search, of which 
both are equally to enjoy the success, or suffer by 
the miscarriage. It is therefore fit that we assist 
each other. You surely conclude too hastily from 
the infelicity of marriage against its institution : 
nill not the misery of life prove equally that life 
cannot be the gift of Heaven^ The world must be 
peopled by marriage, or peopled without it.” 
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“ How the world is to be peopled,” returned 
Nekayah, “ is not my care, and needs not be yours. 
I see no danger that the present generation should 
omit to leave successors behind them : we are not 
now inquiring for the world, but for ourselves.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE DEBATE OF MARRIAGE CONTINUED. 

“ The good of the whole,” says Rasselas, “ is 
the same with the good of all its parts. If mar- 
riage be best for mankind, it must be evidently best 
for individuals, or a permanent and necessary duty 
must be the cause of evil, and some must be inevi- 
tably sacrificed to the convenience of others. In 
the estimate which you have made of the two states, 
it-appears that the incommodities of a single life are, 
in a great measure, necessary and certain, but those 
of the conjugal state accidental and avoidable. 

“ I cannot forbear to flatter myself, that prudence 
and benevolence will make marriage happy. The 
general folly of mankind is the cause of general 
complaint. "VlHiat can be expected but disappoint- 
ment and repentance from a choice made in the 
immaturity of youth, in the ardour of desire, with- 
out judgment without foresight, without inquiry 
after conformity of opinions, similarity of manners, 
rectitude of judgment, or purity of sentiment? 

“ Such is the common process of marriage. A 
youtli or maiden meeting by chance, or brought 
together by artifice,- exchange glances, reciprocate 
civilities, go home, and dream of one another. 
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Having little to divert attention, or diversify 
thought, they find themselves uneasy when they 
arc apart, and therefore conclude that they shall 
be happy together. They inariys and disco\ er wliat 
nothing but \oluntary blindness before had con- 
cealed; they wear out life an altercations, and 
charge nature with cruelty, 

“ 1^1 om those caily marriages proceeds likewise 
the ri\ airy of patents and children : the son is eager 
to enjoy tlie world before the father is willing to 
forsake it, and there is baldly loom at once for two 
generations. The daughter begins to bloom before 
the mother can bo content to fade, and neither can 
foibcar to wish for the absence of the other. 

Surely all these c\jIs may be avoided by tliat 
deliberation and delay wliicli priulchice prescribes 
to irre\ ocable choice. In the v ai icty and jollity of 
youthful pleasures life may he well enough sup- 
ported w ithout the help of a pai tnei . Longer time 
will increase experience, and wider views will allow 
better opportunities of inquiry and selection ; one 
advantage, at least, will be certain ; the parents will 
be visibly older than their childicn.” 

“ Wliat reason cannot collect,” said Nekayah, 
and what cxpeiimcnt lias not yet taught, can be 
known only fi om the report of others. I lia\ c been 
told that late marriages are not eminently happy. 
This is a question too important to he neglected, 
and I have often proposed it to those, whose accu- 
racy of icmaik, and comprehensiveness of know'- 
ledge, made their suffrages worthy of regaid. They 
have generally determined, that it is dangerous for 
a man and woman to suspend thcii fate upon each 
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other, at a time when opinions are fixed, and habits 
are established ; when friendships have been con- 
tracted on both sides, when life has been planned 
into method, arid the mind has long enjoyed the 
contemplation of its own prospects. 

“It is scarcely possible that two travelling through 
the world under the conduct of chance, should have 
been both directed to the same path, and it will not 
often happen that either will quit the track which 
custom has made pleasing. When the desultory 
levity of youth has settled into regularity, it is soon 
succeeded by pride ashamed to yield, or obstinacy 
delighting to contend. And even though mutual 
esteem produces mutual desire to please, time itself, 
as it modifies unchangeably the external mien, de- 
termines likewise the direction of the passions, and 
gives an inflexible rigidity to the manners. Long 
customs are not easily broken : he that attempts to 
change the course of his own life, very often labours 
in vain j and how shall we do that for others, which 
we are seldom able to do for ourselves?” 

“ But surely,” interposed the prince, “ you sup- 
pose the chief motive of choice forgotten or neg- 
lected. Whenever I shall seek a wife, it shall be 
my first question, whether she be willing to be led 
by reason ?” 

“ Thus it is,” said Nekayah, “ that philosophers 
are deceived. There are a thousand familiar dis- 
putes which reason never can decide j questions that 
elude investigation, and make logick ridiculous; 
cases where something must be done, and where lit- 
tle can be said. Consider the state of mankind, and 
inquire how few can be supposed to act upon any 
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occasions, wlietiier small or great, with all the rea- 
sons of action present to their minds. Wretched 
would he the pair above all names of wretchedness, 
who should ho doomed to adjust by reason, every 
morning, all the minute detail of a domcsticlc day. 

“ Tliose who marry .at an advanced age, will 
probably escape the cncroachmcntsof their children ; 
but, in diminution of this advantage, they will bo 
likely to leave them, ignorant and helpless, to a 
guardian’s mercy : or, if that should not h.appon, 
they must at least go out of the world before they 
see those whom they love best either wise or great. 

“ From their children, if they have less to fear, 
they have less also to hope, and they lose, without 
equivalent; the joys of early love, and the conve- 
nience of uniting with manners pliant, and minds 
susceptible of new impressions, which might wear 
away their dissimilitudes by long cohabitation, ns 
soft bodies, by continual .attrition, confonn their 
surfaces to each other. 

“ I believe it will he found that those who many 
late are best pleased with their children, .and those 
who marry early with their partners.” 

“ The union of these two affections,” said Ras- 
sclas, “ would produce all that could be wished. 
Perhaps there is a time when manaage might unite 
them, a time neither too early for the father, nor 
too late for the husband.” 

“ Every hour,” answered the princess, “ confirms 
, ray prejudice in favour of the position so often ut- 
tered by the mouth of Iinliic, ‘ That nature sets her 
■gifts on the right hand and on the left.' Those 
conditions, which flatter hope and attract desire, 
are so constituted, that, as we .approach one, wo 
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recede from aiiotlier. There arc goods so opposed 
that we cannot seize both, but, ]))■ too nnich pru- 
dence, may pass l)ctwccn them at too great a di- 
stance to rcacli citlier. Tiiis is often tlie fiitc of 
long consideration j lie does notliing vdio endea- 
vours to do more than is allowed to humanity. 
Flatter not yourself with contrarieties of pleasure. 
Of the blessings set before you make your choice, 
and be content. No man can taste the fruits of 
autumn while he is delighting liis scent with the 
flowers of the spring ; no man can, at the same 
time, fill his cup from the source and from the 
mouth of the Nile.’’ 

CHAPTER XXX. 

IMLAC ENTERS, AND CHANGES THE CONVERSATION. 

Here Imlac entered, and interrupted fliem. 
“ Imlac,*’ said Rassclas, “ I have been taking from 
the princess the dismal history of private life, and 
am almost discouraged from further search.” 

“ It seems to me,” said Imlac, “ tliat wliile you 
are making the choice of life, you neglect to live. 
You wander about a single city, ivliich, however 
large and diversified, can now afford lew novelties, 
and forget that you are in a country, famous among 
the earliest monarchies for the power and wisdom 
of its inhabitants ; a country where the sciences 
first dawned that illuminate the world, and beyond 
which the arts cannot be traced of civil society or 
domestick life. 

“ The old Eg5^ptians have left behind them mo- 
numents of industry and power, before which all 
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European magnificence is confessed to fade away. 
The mins of their nrcliitcctnre arc the sdiools of 
modem builders, and from the wonders ^vhich time 
has spared we may conjecture, though uncertainly, 
what it has destroyed.** 

** My curiosity,** said Rasselas, “ does not verj* 
strongly lead me to survey piles of stone, or mounds 
of earth; my business is with man. I came hither 
not to measure fragments of temples, or ti-acc 
choked aqueducts, but to look upon the various 
scenes of the present world.’* 

** Tlie things that are now before us,” said the 
princess, “ require attention, and dcseiTc it. ^^^lat 
have I to do with tlio heroes or the monuments of 
ancient times ; with times which never can return, 
and heroes, whose form of life was difibreut from 
all that the present condition of mankind requires 
or allows?” 

“ To know* any thing,” returned the poet, "we 
must know its effects; to sec men wc must see their 
works, that wc may Icam wliat reason has dictated 
or passion lias incited, and find wliat arc the most 
powerful motives of action. To judge rightly of 
the present wc must oppose it to the past ; for all 
judgment is comparative, and of the future no- 
thing can be known. The truth is, that no ^uind 
is much employed upon the present : recollection 
and anticipation fill up almost all our moments. 
Our passions arc joy and grief, love and lintred, 
hope and fear. Of joy and grief the past is the 
object, and the future of hope and fear; even love 
and hatred respect the past, for the cause must liavc 
been before the effect. 
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“ The present state of things is the consequence 
of the former, and it is natural to inquire what 'svere 
the sources of the good that we enjoy, or the evil 
that we suffer. If we act only for ourselves, to 
neglect the study of history is not prudent : if we 
are intrusted with the care of others, it is not just. 
Ignorance, when it is voluntary, is criminal j and 
he may properly be charged with evil who refused 
to learn how he might prevent it. 

“ There is no part of history so generally useful 
as that which relates the progress of the human 
mind, the gradual improvement of reason, the suc- 
cessive advances of science, the vicissitudes of learn- 
ing and ignorance which are the light and darkness 
of thinking beings, the extinction and resuscitation 
of arts, and the revolutions of the intellectual world. 
If accounts of battles and invasions are peculiarly, 
the business of princes, the useful or elegant arts 
are not to be neglected ; those wlio have kingdoms 
to govern, have understandings to cultivate. 

‘‘ Example is always more efficacious than pre- 
cept. - A soldier is fonned in war, and a painter 
must copy pictures. In this, contemplative life has 
the advantage : great actions are seldom seen, but 
the labours of art are always at hand for those who 
desire to know what art has been able to perform. 

“,%ltBn the eye or the imagination is struck with 
an uncommon work, the next transition of an ac- 
tive mind is to the means by which it was per- 
formed. Here begins the ti’ue use of such con- 
templation j we enlarge our comprehension by new 
ideas, and perhaps recover some art lost to man- 
kind, or learn what is less perfectly known in our 
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oivn country. At least we compare our own with 
former times, and either rejoice at our improve- 
ments, or, what is the first motion towards good, 
discover our defects.” 

“ I am willing,” said the prince, “ to sec all 
that can deseiwe my search.” “ And I,” said the 
princess, “ shall rejoice to learn something of the 
manners of antiquity.” 

“ The most pompous monument of Egyptian 
greatness, and one of the most bulky works of 
manual industry,” said Imlac, “ are the pyramids; 
fabricks raised before the time of history, and of 
which the earliest narratives afford -us only uncer- 
tain traditions. Of these the greatest is still stand- 
ing, very, little injured by time.” 

“ Let us visit them to-morrow,” said Nckayah. 
“ I have often heard of the pyramids, and shall 
not rest till I have seen them within and without 
with my oivn eyes.” 

CHAPTER XXX. 

THEY VISIT THE rYBAtllDS. 

The resolution being thus taken, they set out 
the next day. They laid tents upon their camels, 
being resolved to stay among the pyramids {ill 
their curiosity was fully satisfied. They travelled 
gently, turned aside to every thing remarkable, 
stopped from time to time and conversed with the 
inhabitants, and observed the various appearances 
of towns ruined and inhabited, of wild and culti- 
vated nature. 
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Wlien tliey came to the great pyi-amid, they were 
astonished at the extent of the base, and the height 
of the top. Imlac explained to them the princi- 
ples upon which the pyramidal form ^^vas chosen 
for a fabrick intended to co-extend its duration 
with that of the world : he showed that its gradual 
diminution gave it such stability, as defeated all 
the common attacks of the elements, and could 
scarcely be overthrown by earthquakes themselves, 
the least resistible of natural violence. A concus- 
sion that should shatter the pyramid would threaten 
the dissolution of the continent. 

They measured all its dimensions, and pitched 
their tents at its foot. Next day they prepared to 
enter its interior apartments, and having hired the 
common guides, climbed up to the first passage, 
when the favourite of the princess, looking into the 
cavity, stepped back and trembled. “ Pekuah,*' 
said the princess, “ of what art thou afraid ?” “ Of 
the narrow entrance,” answered the lady, “ and of 
the dreadful gloom. I dare not enter a place which 
must surely be inhabited by unquiet souls. The 
original possessors of these dreadful vaults will 
start up before us, and perhaps shut us in for ever.” 
She spoke, and threw her arms round the neck of 
her mistress. 

“ If all your fear be of apparitions,” said the 
prince, “ I will promise you safety : there is no 
danger from the dead ; he that is once buried will 
be seen no more.” 

“ That the dead are seen no more,” said Imlac, 
“ I will not undertake to maintain, against the con- 
current and unvaried testimony of all ages, and of 
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all nations. There is no people, rude or learned, 
among whom apparitions of the dead are not related 
and believed. This opinion, which perhaps prevails 
as far as human nature is diffused, could become 
universal only by its truth: those, that never heard 
of one another, would not have agreed in a tale 
which nothing but experience can make credible. 
That it is doubted by single cavillers can very little 
weaken the general evidence; and some who deny 
it with their tongues confess it by their fears, 

“ Yet I do not mean to add new terrours to those 
which have already seized upon Pekuah. There 
can be no reason why spectres should haunt the 
pyramid more than other places, or why they should 
have power or will to hurt innocence and purity. 
Oui’ entrance is no violation of their privileges ; we 
can take nothing from them, how then can we 
offend them 

“ My dear Pekuah,’' said the princess, I will 
ahvays go before you, and Imlac shall follow you. 
Remember that you are the companion of the 
princess of Abissinia.” 

“ If the princess is pleased that her servant should 
die,” returned the lady, “ let her command some 
death less dreadful than enclosure in this horrid 
cavern. You know I dare not disobey you : I must 
go if you command me ; but, if I once enter, I 
never shall come hack.” 

The princess saw^ that her fear was too strong 
for expostulation or reproof, and embracing her, 
told her that she should stay in the tent till their 
return. Pekuah was yet not satisfied, but entreated 
the princess not to pursue so dreadful a purpose as 

c c 2 
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tliat of entering the recesses of the pyramid. 
“ Though I cannot teach courage/' said Nekayah, 
“ I must not learn cowardice; nor leave at last 
undone what I came hither only to do.” 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

THEY ENTER THE PYRAMID. 

Pekuah descended to the tents, and the rest 
entered the pyi’amid : they passed through the gal- 
leries, surveyed the vaults of marble, and examined 
the chest in which the body of the founder is sup- 
posed to have been reposited. They then sat down 
in one of the most spacious chambers to rest a while 
before they attempted to return. 

We have now,” said Imlac, gratified our 
minds with an exact view of the greatest 'svork of 
man, except the wall of China. 

“ Of the wall it is very easy to assign the motive. 
It secured a wealthy and timorous nation from the 
incursions of Barbarians, whose unskilfulness in arts 
made it easier for them to supply their ivants by 
rapine than by industry, and who from time to time 
poured in upon the habitations of peaceful com- 
merce, as vultures descend upon . domestick fowl. 
Their celerity and fierceness made the wall neces- 
sary, and their ignorance made it eiB&cacious. 

“ But for the pyramids no reason has ever been 
given adequate to the cost and labour of the work. 
T. he narrowness of the chambers proves that it 
could afford no retreat from enemies, and treasures 
might have been reposited at far less expense with 
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equal. security. It seems toriiavc been erected 
only in compliance with that hunger of imagination 
wliich preys incessantly upon life, and must bo 
always appeased by some employment. Tliose wlio 
have already all that they can enjoy must enlarge 
their desires. He that has huilt for use, till use 
is supplied, must begin to build for vanity, and 
extend his plan to the utmost power of human 
performance, that he may not be soon reduced to 
foiTii another wish. 

« ** I consider this mighty structure as n monu- 
ment of the insufficiency of human enjoyments. A 
king, whose power is unlimited, and whose treasures 
surmount all real and imaginary wonts, is compelled 
to solace, by the erection of a pyramid, the satiety 
of dominion and tastclcssncss of pleasures, and to 
amuse the tediousness of declining life, hy seeing 
thousands labouring rvithout end, and one stone, 
for no purpose, laid upon another. MHiocvcr thou 
art, that, not content with a moderate condition, 
imaginest happiness in royal magnificence, and 
dreamest that command or, riches can feed the 
appetite of novelty with perpetual gratifications, 
survey the pyramids, and confess thy folly!’^ 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE rniNCESS BIEKTS WITH AN UNEXPECTED 
MISrORTUNE. 

They rose up, and returned through the cavity 
at which they had entered, hud tlie princess pre- 
pared for her favourite a long narrative of dark 
labyrinths, and costly rooms, and of the different 
imnressions which the vnriotic<j nf flip wav had made 
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upon her. But when they came to their train, they 
found every one silent and dejected : the meii dis- 
covered shame and fear in their countenances, and 
the women were weeping in the tents. 

Wliat had happened they did not tiy to conjec- 
ture, but immediately inquired. “ You had scarcely 
entered into the pyramid,” said one of the attend- 
ants, “ when a troop of Arabs rushed upon us : we 
were too few to resist them, and too slow to escape. 
They were about to search the tents, set us on our 
camels, and drive us along before them, when the 
approach of some Turkish horsemen put them to 
flight; but they seized the lady Pekuah with her 
two maids, and carried them away: the Turks are 
now pursuing them by our instigation, but I fear 
they will not be able to overtake them.” 

The princess was ovei’powered with surprise and 
giief. Rasselas, in the first heat of his resent- 
ment, ordered his servants to follow him, and pre- 
pared to pursue the robbers with his sabre in his 
hand. ‘‘ Sir,” said Imlac, ‘‘ what can you hope from 
violence or valour ? the Arabs are mounted on horses 
trailed to battle and retreat ; we have only beasts 
of burden. By leaving our present station we may 
lose the princess, but cannot hope to regain Pe- 
kuah.” 

In a short time the Turks returned, having not 
been able to reach the enemy. The princess burst 
out into new lamentations, and Basselas could 
scarcely forbear to reproach them with cowardice ; 
but Imlac was of opinion, that the escape of the 
Arabs was no addition to their misfortune, for per- 
haps they would have killed their captives rather 
than have resigned them. 
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CIIAPTKR XXXIll. 

TIIUY UKTUUN TO CAIIIO WITHOUT IT-KUAll. 

Tm;ni: u-as iiolliin'; to lie Iiopcil from longer 
slay. They retnnicd to Cairo repenting of their 
curiosity, ccnsnring the iicgligenec of the goveni- 
inenl, lamenting their own rashness which had 
neglected to ]irocnrc a piard, imagining many CT- 
pedicnts hy which the loss of I’ehnali iniglil hase 
hccn prevented, and resolving to do something for 
her recovery, Ihongli none could find any thing 
proper to he done. 

' Xeltayali retired to her cliainher, where her svo- 
men attenrpted to comfort her, hy telling her that 
all had their trouhlcs, and that lady I’elcnah had 
enjoyed mneh hapjnncss irr the world for a Intig 
time, and might reasottahly expect a rhangc of for- 
tunc, ’flicy hoped that some good would hefnll her 
wheresoever she was, and that their misla’sswmdd 
find aitolhcr friend who might supply her plaeo. 

'Hie princess made them no nnssver, and they 
continued the fonn of condolence, not much grieved 
in their hearts that the favourite ivns lost. 

Next day the prince presented to the I!ass;i a 
memorial of the wrong ivhich ho had snflered, and 
a petition for redress, 'ilic IJa.ssa threatened to 
punish the rohhers, hut did not attempt to catch 
them, nor indeed could any account or dc.scri|)tion 
he given hy which he might direct the pursuit. 

It soon appeared that nothing svoiild he done hy 
authority. Governor.s, hciiig aceiistomed to hear of 
more crime:! than they can punish, and more svrong.s 
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than they can redress, set themselves at ease by in- 
discriminate negligence, and presently forget tlie 
request when they lose sight of the petitioner. 

Imlac then endeavoured to gain some intelligence 
by private agents. He found many who pretended 
to an exact knowledge of all the haunts of the 
Arabs, and to regular correspondence with their 
chiefs, and who readily undertook the recovery of 
Pekuah. Of these, some were furnished with money 
for their journey, and came back no more ; some 
were liberally paid for accounts which a few days 
discovered to be false. But the princess would not 
suffer any means, however improbable, to be left 
untried. ^Vliile she was doing something she kept 
her hope alive. As one expedient failed, another 
was suggested j when one messenger retumed un- 
successful, another was despatched to a different 
quarter. 

Two months had now passed, and of Pekuah no- 
thing had been heard; the hopes which they had 
endeavoured to raise in each other grew more lan- 
guid, and the princess, when she saw nothing more 
to be tried, sunk down inconsolable in hopeless de- 
jection. A thousand times she reproached herself 
with the easy compliance, by which she peimitted 
her favourite to stay behind her. “ Had not my 
fondness,’’ said she, “ lessened my authority,- Pe- 
kuah had not dared to talk of her terrours. She 
ought to have feared me more than spectres. A 
severe look would have overpowered her ; a peremp- 
tory command would have compelled obedience. 
Wliy did foolish indulgence prevail upon me ? Wliy 
did I not speak and refuse to hear ? 
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Great princess,” said Imlac; “ do hot reproach 
yourself for ypur virtue, or consider that as blama- 
Ue by rvhich evil has accidentally been caused. 
Yourtendemess for the timidity of Pekiiah was ge- 
nerous and kind. When we net according to our 
duty, we commit the event to him by whose laws 
our actions are governed, and who will suficr none 
to be finally punished for obedience. Wien, in 
prospect of some good, whether natural or moral, 
we break the nilcs prescribed ns, we withdnwv from 
the direction of superior wisdom, and take all con- 
sequences upon ourselves, hlan cannot so far know 
the connexion of causes and events, as that he may 
venture to do wong in order to do right. Wien 
we pursue our end by lawful means, we may always 
console our miscarriage by the hope of future re- 
compense. Wien we consult only our own policy, 
and attempt to find a nearer way to good, by over- 
leaping the settled boundaries of right and wrong, 
we cannot bo happy even by success, because we 
cannot escape the consciousness of our fault : but, 
if we miscarry, the disappointment is irremediably 
embittered. How comfortless is the sorrow of him 
who feels at once the pangs of guilt, and the vexa- 
tion of calamity wiiicli guilt has brought upon him ? 

“ Consider, princess, what would have been your 
condition, if the lady Pekuah had entreated to ac- 
company you, and being compelled to stay in the 
tents, had been carried away ; or how would you 
have home the thought, if you had forced her into 
the pyramid; and she had died before you in agonies 
of terrour?” 

“Had either happened,” said Nckayali, “I could 
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not have endured life till now : I should have been 
tortured to madness by the remembrance of such 
cruelty, or must have pined away in abliorrencc of 
myself/’ 

“ This at least,” said Imlac, is the present re- 
ward of virtuous conduct, that no unlucky conse- 
quence can oblige us to repent it.” 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE PRINCESS LANGUISHES FOR WANT OF 
PEKUAH. 

Neka YAH being thus reconciled to herself, found 
that no evil is insupportable but that which is ac- 
companied with consciousness of wrong. She was, 
from that time, delivered from the violence of tem- 
pestuous sorrow, and sunk into silent pensiveness 
and gloomy tranquillity. She sat from morning to 
evening recollecting all that had been done or said 
by her Pekuah, treasured up with care every trifle 
on which Pekuah had set an accidental value, and 
which might recal to mind any little incident or 
careless conversation. The sentiments of her, ’ivhom 
she now expected to see no more, were treasured 
in her memory as rules of life, and she deliberated 
to no other end than to conjecture on any occasion 
what would have been the opinion and counsel of 
Pekuah. 

The women, by whom she was attended, knew 
nothing of her real condition, and therefore she 
could not talk to them but with caution and reserve. 
She began to remit her curiosity, having no great 
care to collect notions which she had no conve- 



nience of uttering.' Rasselas endeavoured first to 
comfort, and afterwards to divert her; lie hired 
musicians, to whom she seemed to listen, but did 
not hear them, and procured masters to instruct 
her in various arts, whose lectures, when they 
visited her again, were again to be repeated. She 
had lost her taste of pleasure, and her ambition of 
excellence. And her mind, though forced into short 
excursions, always recurred to the image of her 
friend. 

Iralac was every morning earnestly enjoined to 
renew his inquiries, and was asked every night whe- 
ther he had yet heard of Pekuah, till not being able 
to return the princess the answer that she desired, 
he was less and less willing to come into her pre- 
sence. She observed his backwardness, and com- 
manded him to attend her. ** You arc not,” said she, 
‘*to confound impatience with resentment, or to 
suppose that I charge you with negligence, because 
I repine at your unsucccssfnlness, I do not much 
wonder at your absence ; I know that the unliappy 
arc never pleasing, and that all naturally avoid the 
contagion of misery. To hear complaints is we.ari- 
■ some alike to the wretched and the Imppy ; for who 
would cloud, by adventitious grief, tlic short gleams 
ofgaietywliich life allows us? orwho, thatis strug- 
gling under his own evils, will add to them tlic mi- 
series of another? 

“ Tlie time is at hand, when none shall bo dis- 
turbed any longer by the sighs of Nckayah : my 
search after liappiness is now at an end. I am re- 
solved to retire from the world with all its flatteries 
and, deceits, and will liide myself in solitude without 
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any other care than to compose my thoughts, and 
regulate my hours by a constant succession of in- 
nocent occupations, till, with a mind purified from 
all earthly desires, I shall enter into that state, to 
which all are hastening, and in which I hope again 
to enjoy the friendsliip of Pekuah.” 

“ Do not entangle your mind,” said Imlac, “ by 
irrevocable determinations, nor increase the burthen 
of life by a voluntaiy accumulation of misery : the 
weariness of retirement will continue or increase 
when the loss of Pekuah is forgotten. That you 
have been deprived of one pleasure, is no veiy good 
reason for rejection of the rest.” 

" Since Pekuah was taken from me,” said the 
princess, “ I have no pleasure to reject or to retain. 
She that has no one to love or trust has little to 
hope.* She wants the radical principle of happiness. 
We may, perhaps, allow that what satisfaction this 
world can afford must arise from the conjunction 
of wealth, knowledge, and goodness : wealth is 
nothing but as it is bestowed, and knowledge no- 
thing but as it is communicated : they must there- 
fore be imparted to others, and to whom could I 
now delight to impart them ? Goodness affords the 
only comfort which can be enjoyed without a part- 
ner, and goodness may be practised in retirement.’’ 

“ How far solitude may admit goodness, or ad- 
vance it, I shall not,” replied Imlac, “dispute at pre- 
sent. Pemember the confession of the pious hermit. 
You mil wish to return into the world, when the 
image of your companion has left your thoughts.” 
“ That time,” said Nekayah, “ will never come. 
The generous frankness, the modest obsequiousness. 
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and the faithful secrecy of ray dear Pekuah, will 
always be more missed, ns I shall live longer to see 
vice and folly.” ■ ' ■ 

“ Tlic state of a raind oppressed with a sudden 
calamity,” said Imlac, “ is like that of the fabulous 
inhabitants of the new created earth, who, when the 
first night came upon them, supposed that day 
would never return. Mlien the clouds of sorrow 
gather over us, we sec nothing beyond them, nor 
can imagine how they will be dispelled : yet a new 
day succeeded to the night, and sorrow is never long 
without a dawn of c.ise. But they who restrain 
themselves from receiving comfort do as the sa- 
vages would have done, had they put out their 
eyes when it was dark. Our minds, like our bodies, 
are in continual flu.v ; .something is hourly lost, and 
something acquired. To lose much at once is in- 
convenient to either, but wliile the vital powers re- 
main uninjured, nature will find the means of re- 
paration. Distance has the same clTect on the mind 
as on the eye, and while we glide along the stream 
of time, whatever we leave behind us is always 
lessening, and that which we approach increasing in 
magnitude. Do not suffer life to stagnate ; it will 
grow muddy for want of motion : commit yourself 
again to the current of the world ; I’ekuah will va- 
nish by degrees ; you will meet in your way some 
other favourite, or learn to diffuse yourself in 
general conversation.” 

“ At least," said the prince, “ do not despair 
before all remedies have been tried : the inquiry 
after the unfortunate lady is still continued, and 
, shall be carried on with yet greater diligence, on 
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condition that you will promise to wait a year for 
the event, without any unalterable resolution.’’ 

Nekayali thought this a reasonable demand, and 
made the promise to her brother, who had been ad- 
vised by Iralac to require it. Iinlac had, indeed, 
no great hope of regaining Pekuah, but he sup- 
posed, that if he could secure the interval of a year, 
the princess would be then in no danger of a 
cloister. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

PEKUAH IS STILL REMEMBERED. THE PROGRESS 

OF SORROW. 

Nekayah, seeing that nothing -was omitted for 
tbe recovery of her favourite, and having, by her 
promise, set her intention of retirement at a di- 
stance, began imperceptibly to return to common 
cares and common pleasures. She rejoiced with- 
out her own consent at the suspension of her 
sorrows, and sometimes caught herself with indig- 
nation in the act of turning away her mind from 
the remembrance of her, whom yet she resolved 
never to forget. 

She then appointed a certain hour of the day for 
meditation on the merits and fondness of Pekuah, 
and for some weelcs retired constantly at the time 
fixed, and returned with her eyes swollen and her 
countenance clouded. By degrees she grew less 
scrupulous, and suffered any important and pressing 
avocation to delay the tribute of daily tears. She 
then yielded to less occasions ; sometimes forgot 
what she was indeed afraid to remember, and, at 
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last, wholly released herself from the duty of 
periodical affliction. 

Her real love of Pekuah was yet not diminished. 
A thousand occurrences brought her back to me- 
moiy, and a thousand wants, which nothing but 
the confidence of friendship can supply, made her 
frequently regretted. She, therefore, solicited 
Imlac never to desist from inquiry, and to leave no 
art of intelligence untried, that, at least, she might 
have the comfort of knowing that she did not suffer 
by negligence or sluggishness. “ Yet what,” said 
she, “ is to be expected from our pursuit of happi- 
ness, when we find the state of life to bo such, that 
happiness itself is the cause of misery? MHiy should 
we endeavour to attain that, of which the possession 
cannot bo secured ? I shall hcncefonvard fear to 
yield my heart to excellence, however bright, or to 
fondness, however tender, lest 1 should lose again 
what I have lost in Pekuah.” 

CHAPTEH XXXVI. 

THE rniNCESs nn.»KS news of PEKuair. 

«> 

I N seven months, one of the messengers, n ho liad 
been sent away upon the day when the promise 
was d^a^vn from the princess, returned, after many 
unsuccessful rambles, from the borders of Nubia, 
with an account that Pekuah W’as in the Iiands of 
an Arab chief, who possessed a castle or fortress on 
the extremity of Egypt. The Arab, whose revenue 
was plunder, w’as willing to restore her, %vith licr 
two attendants, for two hundred ounces of gold. 
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The price was no subject of debate. The princess 
was in ecstasies when she heard that her favourite 
was alive, and might so cheaply be ransomed. She 
could not think of delaying for a moment Pekuah’s 
happiness or her own, but entreated her brother to 
send back the messenger with the sum required. 
Imlac being consulted, was not very confident of 
the veracity of the relator, and was still more doubt- 
ful of the Arab’s faith, who might, if he were too 
liberally trusted, detain at once the money and the 
captives. He thought it dangerous to put them- 
selves in the power of the Arab, by going into his 
district, and could not expect that the Rover would 
so much expose himself as to come into the lower 
country, where he might be seized by the forces of 
the Bassa. 

It is diflicult to negotiate where neither will trust. 
But Imlac, after some deliberation, directed the 
messenger to propose that Pekuah should be con- 
ducted by ten horsemen to the monasteiy of St. 
Antony, which is situated in the deserts of Upper 
Egypt, where she should be met by the same num- 
ber, and her ransom should be paid. 

^ That no time might be lost, as they expected 
that the proposal would not be refused, they imme- 
diately began their journey to the monastery; and, 
when they arrived, Imlac went forward with the 
former messenger to the Arab’s fortress. Rasselas 
was desirous to go with them ; but neither his sister 
nor Imlac would consent. Tlie Arab, according 
to the custom of his nation, obseiwed the laws of 
hospitality with great exactness to those who put 
themselves into his power, andj in a few days. 
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brought Pekuah with her maids, by easy journeys, 
to the place appointed, where receiving the stipu- 
lated price, he restored her with great respect to 
liberty and her friends, and undertook to conduct 
them back towards Cairo beyond all danger of 
robbery or violence. 

The princess and her favourite embraced each 
other with transport too violent to be expressed, and 
went out together to pour the tears of tenderness 
in secret, and exchange professions of kindness and 
gratitude. After a few houi-s they returned into 
the refectory of the convent, where, in the presence 
of the prior and liis brethren, the prince rcciuircd 
of Pekuah the history of her adventures. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE ADVENTURES or THE LADY PEKUAH. 

“ At what time, and in what manner I was 
forced away,” said Pekuah, ** your servants have 
told you. The suddenness of the event struck 
me with surprise, and I was at first rather stupified 
than agitated with any passion of cither fear or sor- 
row. My confusion was ifnCTcased by the speed and 
tumult of our flight, wliile we were followed by the 
Turks, who, as it seemed, soon despaired to over- 
take us, or were afraid of those whom they made a 
show of menacing. 

“ When the Arabs saw themselves out of danger 
they slackened their course, and as I was less 
harassed by external violence, I began to feel 
more uneasiness in my mind. After some time we 
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stopped near a spring shaded with trees in a plea- 
sant meadow, where we were set iipon the ground, 
and offered such refreshments as our masters were 
partaking. I was suffered to sit with my maids 
apart from the rest, and none attempted to comfort 
or insult us. Here I first began to feel the full 
weight of my misery. The girls sat weeping in 
silence, and from time to time looked on me for 
succour. I knew not to what condition we were 
doomed, nor could conjecture where would be the 
place of our captivity, or whence to draw any hope 
of deliverance. I was in the hands of robbers and 
savages, and had no reason to suppose that their 
pity was more than their justice, or that they would 
forbear the gratification of any ardour of desire, or 
caprice of cruelty. I, however, kissed my maids, 
and endeavoured to pacify them by remarking, that 
we were yet treated with decency, and that, since 
'we were now carried beyond pursuit, there was no 
danger of violence to our lives. 

“ When we were to be set again on horseback, 
my maids clung round.me, and refused to be parted, 
but I commanded them not to irritate those who 
had us in their power. We travelled the remaining 
part of the day through an unfrequented and path- 
less country, and came by moonlight to the side 
of a hill, where the rest of the trooj) was stationed. 
Their tents were pitched, and their fires kindled, 
and our chief was welcomed as a man much beloved 
by his dependents. 

“We were received into a large tent, where we 
found women who had attended their husbands in 
i the expedition. They set before us the supper 
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which they had provided, and I cat it rather to 
encourage my maids, than to comply with any 
appetite of ray o^vn. Wlicn the meat was taken 
away, they spread the carjicts for repose. I was 
weary, and hoped to find in sleep that remission of 
distress wliich nature- seldom denies. Ordering 
myself, therefore, to he imdrcst, I observed that 
the women looked very earnestly upon me, not 
expecting, I suppose, to see me so submissively 
attended. "When my upper vest was taken off, they 
were apparently struck "vvith the splendour of my 
clothes, and one of them timorously laid her hand 
upon the embroidery. She then went out, and, in 
a short time, came back wdth another woman, who 
seemed to bo of higher rank, and greater authority. 
She did, at her entrance, tlic usual act of reverence, 
and taking me by the hand, placed me in a smaller 
tent, spread with finer carpets, where I spent the 
night quietly with my maids. 

“ In the morning, as I was sitting on the grass, 
the chief of the troop came towards me. I rose up 
to receive him, and he bowed ^vitb great respect. 

* Illustrious lady,’ said he, * my fortune is better 
than I had presumed to hope j I am told by my 
women, that I have a princess in my camp.' * Sir,* 
answered I, ‘your women have deceived themselves 
and you ; I am not a princess, but an unhappy 
stranger who intended soon to have left this country, 
in which I am now to be imprisoned for ever.' 

* Whoever, or wliencesoever, you are,' returned 
the Arab, * your dress, and that of your servants, 
show your rank to be high, and your wealth to be 
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your .ransom, think yourself in daiigcr of pGi|)etual 
captivity ? The purpose of my incursions is to in- 
crease my riches, or, more properly, to gatlier tribute. 
The sons of Ishmael are the natural and hereditary 
' lords of this part of the continent, which is usurped 
by late invaders, and low-bom tyrants, from whom 
we are compelled to take by the sword what is 
denied to justice. The violence of war admits no 
distinction; the lance that is lifted at guilt and 
power, will sometimes fall on innocence and gen- 
tleness.’ 

‘ How little,’ said I, ‘ did I expect that yester- 
day it should have fallen upon me !* 

“ ‘ Misfortunes,’ answered the Arab, ‘ should 
always be expected. If the eye of hostility could 
learn reverence or pity, excellence like yours had 
been exempt from injury. But the angels of afflic- 
tion spread their toils alike for the virtuous and the 
wicked, for the mighty and the mean. Do not be 
disconsolate : I am not one of the lawless and cruel 
rovers of the desert ; I know the rules of civil life : 
I will fix your ransom, give a passport to your 
messenger, and perform my stipulation with nice 
punctuality.’ 

“ You will easily believe that I was pleased with 
his courtesy: and finding that his predominant 
passion was desire of money, I began now to think 
my danger less, for I knew that no sum would, be 
thought too great for the release of Pekuah. I 
told him, that he should have no reason to charge 
me with ingratitude, if I was used with kindness, 
and that any ransom which could be expected .for 
a maid of common rank, would be paid ; but that 
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he must not persist to rate me as a princess. He 
said, he would consider wliat he should demand, 
and then smiling, bowed and retired. 

“ Soon after the women came about me, each 
contending to be more officious than the other, and 
my maids' themselves were served with reverence. 
We travelled onward by short journeys. On the 
fourth day the chief told me, that my ransom must 
be two hundred ounces of gold ; which I not only 
promised him, but told him, that I would add fifty 
more, if I and my maids were honourably treated. 

“ I never knew the power of gold before. From 
that time I was the leader of the troop. The march 
of every day was longer or shorter as I commanded, 
and the tents were pitched wdierc I chose to rest. 
We now had camels and other convenicncics for 
travel, my omi women were always at my side, and 
I amused myself with observing the manners of the 
vagrant nations, and with viewing remains of ancient 
edifices, with which these deserted countries appear 
to have been, in some distant age, lavishly embel- 
lished. 

^ “ The chief of the band was a man fat from ilU- 
terate : he w'as able to travel by the stars or the 
compass, and had marked, in his crratick expedi- 
tions, such places as are most worthy the notice of 
a passenger. He observed to me, that buildings 
are always best preserved in places little frequented, 
and difficult of access : for, wlien once a country 
declines from its primitive splendour, the more in- 
habitants are left, the quicker ruin will be made. 
Walls supply stones more easily than quarries, and 
palaces and temples will be demolished, to make 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PEKUAH CONTINUED. 

“ We wandered about in this manner for some 
weeks, whether, as our chief pretended, for my 
gratification, or, as I rather suspected, for some 
convenience of his own. I endeavoured to appear 
contented where sullenness and resentment would 
have been of no use, and that endeavour conduced 
much to the calmness of my mind ; but my heart 
was always with Nekayah, and the troubles of the 
nis:ht much overbalanced the amusements of the 
day. My women, who threw all their cares upon 
their mistress, set their minds at ease from the time 
when they saw me treated with respect, and gave 
themselves up to the incidental alleviations of our 
fatigue without solicitude or sorrow. I was pleased 
with their pleasure, and animated with their con- 
fidence. My condition had lost much of its ter- 
rour, since I found that the Arab ranged the coun- 
try merely to get riches. Avarice is an unifonn 
and tractable vice : other intellectual distempers 
are different in different constitutions of mind ; that 
which soothes the pride of one will offend the pride 
of another; but to the favour of the covetous there 
is a ready way ; bring money, and nothing is denied. 

“ At last we came to the dwelling of our chief, 
a strong and spacious house built with stone in an 
island of the Nile, which lies, as I was told, under 
the tppick. ‘ Lady,’ said the Arab, ‘ you shall 
rest after your journey a few weeks in this place, 
where you are to consider yourself as sovereign. 
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My occupation is war: I Iia^c tlicrcforc chosen tliis 
obicurc residence, from which I can issue unc\- 
pectod, and to which I can rctiic unpuisued. You 
may now repose in security: liere are few pleasures, 
but here is no danger.* He then led me into the 
inner apartments, and seating me on the richest 
couch, bowed to the ground. Ills women, who 
considered me ns a rival, loohcd on me with malig- 
nity; but being soon informed that I was a great 
lady detrined only for my ransom, they began to 
viewitbcach otlici in obsequiousness and ^c^ crcnce. 

** Being again comforted with new assurances of 
speedy liberty, I was for some dajs diserted from 
impatience by the novelty of the place. The tur- 
rets o^c^lookcd the countiy to a great distance, and 
afforded a view of many windings of the stream. 
In the day I wandered from one place to another, 
as the course of the sun varied the splendour of the 
prospect, and saw many things whicli I bad never 
seen before. The crocodiles aiid ri\cr-horsos arc 
common in this unpeopled region, and I often 
looked upon them with terronr, though I knew that 
they could not hurt me. For some time I expected 
to see mermaids and tritons, which, as Imlac 1ms 
told me, the European travellers have stationed in 
the Nile, but no such beings e\cr appeared, and 
the Arab, when I inquired after them, laughed at 
my credulity. 

“ At night the Arab always attended me to a 
tower set apart for celestial observations, where he 
endeavoured to teach me the names and courses of 
the stars. I had no great inclination to this study, 
hut an appeaiancc of attention was necessary to 
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please my instructor, who valued liimself for his 
skill ; and, in a little while, I found some employ- 
ment requisite to beguile the tediousness of time, 
which was to be passed always amidst the same ob- 
jects. I was weaiy of looking in the morning on 
things from which 1 had turned away weary in the 
evening : I therefore was at last willing to observe 
the stars rather than do nothing, but could not al- 
ways compose my thoughts, and was very often 
thinking on Nckayah, when others imagined me 
contemplating tiie sky. Soon after the Arab went 
upon another expedition, and then my only pleasure 
was to talk with my maids about tlie accident by 
which we were carried away, and the happiness that 
we should all enjoy at the end of our captivity.” 

“ There were women in your Arab’s fortress,” 
said the princess; “ why did you not make them 
your companions, eiljoy their conversation, and 
partake their diversions? In a place where they 
found business or amusement, why sliould you 
alone sit corroded with idle melancholy ? or why 
could not you bear, for a few montlis, that condition 
to which they were condemned for life ?” 

“ The diversions of the women,” answered Pe- 
kuah, “ were only childish play, by which the mind, 
accustomed to stronger operations, could not be 
kept busy. I could do all which they delighted 
in doing by powers merely sensitive, while my in- 
tellectual faculties were flown to Cairo. They ran 
, from room to room as a bird hops from Avire to 
wire in his cage. They danced for the sake of mo- 
tion, as lambs frisk in a meadow. One sometimes 
pretended to be hurt, that the rest might be 
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alarmed; or hid herself, that another might seek 
her. Part of their time passed in watching the 
progress of light bodies that floated on the river, 
and part in marking the various forms into which 
clouds broke in the sky. 

“ Tlieir business was only needle-work, in which 
I and my maids sometimes helped them ; but you 
know that the mind will easily straggle from the 
fingers, nor will you suspect that captivity and 
.absence from Nekayah could receive solace from 
silken flowers. 

“ Nor was much satisfaction to be hoped from 
their conversation : for of what could they bo ex- 
pected to talk ? They had seen nothing ; for they 
had lived from c,arly youth in that narrow spot : of 
what they had not seen they could have no know- 
ledge, for they could not read. They had no ideas 
but of the fciv things th.at were within their view, 
and had hardly names for any thing but their 
clothes and their food. As I bore a superiour 
character, I was often called to terminate their 
quarrels, whicli I decided as equitably ns I could. 
If it could have amused me to liear the complaints 
of each against the rest, I might have been often 
detained by long stories ; but the motives of their 
animosity were so sm.all that I could not listen 
without intercepting the tale.” 

“ How,” said Ilassclas, “ can the Ar,ab, whom 
you represented as a man of more than common 
accomplishments, take any pleasure in his seraglio 
when it is filled only with rvomcn like these ? Are 
they exquisitely beautiful ?" 
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“ They do not,” said Pekiiah, want that mi- 
affecting and ignoble beauty which may subsist 
without sprightliness or sublimity, without energy 
of thought or dignity of virtue. But to a man like 
the Arab such beauty was only a flower casually 
plucked and carelessly thrown away. Whatever 
pleasures he might find among them, they were not 
those of friendship or society. When they were 
playing about him he looked on them with inat- 
tentive superiority : when they vied for his regard, 
he sometimes turned away disgusted. As they had 
no knowledge, their talk could take nothing from 
the tediousness of life : as they had no choice, their 
fondness, or appearance of fondness, excited in him 
neither pride nor gratitude j he was not exalted in 
his own esteem by the smiles of a woinan who saw 
no other man, nor was much obliged by that re- 
gard, of which he could never know the sincerity, 
and which he might often perceive to be exerted, 
not so much to delight him as to pain a rival. That 
which he gave, and they received, as love, was 
only a careless distribution of superfluous time, such 
love as man can bestow upon that which he despises, 
such as has neither hope nor fear, neither joy nor 
sorrow.” 

“ You have reason, lady, to think yourself happy,” 
said Imlac, “ that you have been thus easily dis- 
missed. How could a mind, hungry for knowledge, 
be willing, in an intellectual famine, to lose such a 
banquet as Pekuah’s conversation ?” 

“ I am inclined to believe,” answered Pekuah, 

that he was for some time in suspense ; for, notwith- 
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standing his promise, vfhenever I proposed to de- 
spatch a messenger to Cairo, he found some excuse 
for delay. Wrile I was detained in his house he 
made many incursions into the neighbouring coun- 
tries, and, perhaps, he would have refused to dis- 
charge mo, liad his plunder been etpial to his 
wishes. He returned alw.iy.s courteous, related liis 
adventures, delighted to hear my observations, and 
endeavoured to advance my acquaintance with the 
stars. Wien I importuned him to send away my 
letters, he soothed me with professions of honour 
and sincerity ; and when I could be no longer de- 
cently denied, put hi.s troop again in motion, and 
loft me to govern in his absence. I was much af- 
flicted by this studied procrastination, and was 
sometimes afraid that I should be forgotten j that 
you would leave Cairo, and I must end my days in 
an island of the Nile. 

“ I grew at last hopeless and dejected, and eared 
so little to entertain him, that he fora while more 
frequently talked with my maids. Tluat he should 
fall in love with them, or with me, might have been 
equally fatal, .and I w.is not much pleased with the 
growing friendship. My anxiety was not long; for, 
as I recovered some degree of cheerfulness, he re- 
turned to me, and I could not forbear to dcsjiise 
ray former uneasiness. 

“ He still delayed to send for my ransom, and 
would, perhaps, never h.avc determined, had not 
your agent found his way to him. The gold, which 
he would not fetch, he could not reject when it 
was offered. He hastened to prepare for our jour- 
ney hither, like a man delivered from the pain of 
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an intestine conflict. I took leave of my compa- 
nions in tlie house, who dismissed me with cold 
indifference.” 

Nekayah having heard her favourite’s relation, 
rose and embraced her, and Rasselas gave her an 
hundred ounces of gold, which she presented to 
the Arab for the fifty that were promised. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE HISTORY OF A MAN OF LEARNING. 

They returned to Cairo, and were so well pleased ^ 
at finding themselves together, that none of them 
went much abroad. The prince began to love 
learning, and one day declared to Imlac, that he 
intended to devote himself to science, and pass the 
rest of .his days in literary solitude, 

“ Before you make your final choice,” answered 
Imlac, “ you ought to examine its hazards, and 
converse with some of those who are grown old in 
the company of themselves. I have just left the 
observatory of one of the most learned astronomers 
in the world, who has spent forty years in unwea- 
ried attention to the motions and appearances of 
the celestial bodies, and has drawn out his soul in 
endless calculations. He admits a few friends once 
a month to hear his deductions and enjoy his disco- 
veries. I was introduced as a man of knowledge 
worthy of his notice. Men of various ideas, and 
fluent conversation, are commonly welcome to those 
whose thoughts have been long fixed upon a single 
point, and who find the images of other things'steal- 
ing away. I delighted him with my remarks j he 
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smiled at the narrative of my travels, and was glad 
to forget the constellations, and descend for a mo- 
ment into the lower world. 

“ On the next day of vacation I renewed my 
visit, and was so fortunate as to please him again. 
He relaxed from that time tlic severity of his rule, 
and permitted me to enter at my own choice, I 
found him always busy, and always glad to be re- 
lieved. As each knew much which the other was 
desirous of learning, wc exchanged our notions with 
great delight. I perceived that I had every day 
more of his confidence, and always found new cause 
of admiration in the profundity of his mind. His 
comprehension is vast, liis memory capacious and 
retentive, his discourse is methodical, and his 
expression clear. 

“ His integrity and benevolence arc equal to 
his learning. His deepest researches and most 
favourite studies arc willingly interrupted for any 
opportunity of doing good by his counsel or his 
riches. To his closest retreat, at his most busy 
moments, all arc admitted that 'vant his assist- 
ance : * Tor though I exclude idleness and plea- 
sure, I w'ill never,’ says he, * bar my doors against 
charity. To man is permitted the contemplation 
of the skies, but the practice of virtue is com- 
manded.’ ” 

“Surely,” said the princess, “ this manis happy,” 

“ I visited him,’' said Imlac, ” with more and 
more frequency, and was every time more ena- 
moured of his conversation ; he was sublime without 
haughtiness, courteous without formality, and com- 
municative without ostentation. I was at first, great 
princess, of your'opinion, thought him the happiest 
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of mankind, and often congratulated Iiiin on the 
blessing that he enjoyed. He seemed to hear no- 
thing with indifference but the praises of his con- 
dition, to which he ahvays returned a general an- 
swer, and diverted the conversation to some other 
topick. 

“ Amidst this willingness to be pleased, and 
labour to please, I had quickly reason to imagine 
that some painful sentiment pressed upon his mind. 
He often looked up earnestly towards the sun, and 
let his voice fall in the midst of his discourse. He 
would sometimes, when we were alone, gaze upon 
me in silence with the air of a man who longed to 
speak what he was yet resolved to suppress. He 
would often send for me with vehement injunctions 
of haste, though, when I came to him, he had no- 
thing extraordinary to say. And sometimes, when 
I was leaving him, would call me back, pause a few 
moments, and then dismiss me. 


CHAPTER XL. 

THE ASTRONOMER DISCOVERS THE CAUSE OF HIS 

UNEASINESS. 

“ At last the time came when the secret burst 
his reserve. We were sittins: toorether last nio'ht in 
the turret of his house, watching the emersion of 
a satellite of Jupiter. A sudden tempest clouded 
the sky, and disappointed our observation. We sat 
a while silent in the dark, and then he addressed 
himself to me in these words : ‘ Imlac, I have long 
considered thy friendship as the greatest blessing of 
my life. Integrity without knowledge is weak and 
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iiscles'!, and knonledge nitliont integrity is dan- 
gerous and dreidful. 1 lane found in tlice all tlio 
qualities requisite for tnist, licncsolcncc, expe- 
rience, and fortitude. I base long discharged .in 
ofiice nhich I innst soon quit at the c.ill of nature, 
and shall rejoice in the hour of iinhccility and pain 
to desohe it upon thee.' 

“ I thotight tnj self honoured hy this testimony, 
and protested, that sshatexer could conduce to his 
happiness nould add likewise to inino. 

“ ‘ Hear Iml.ic, «h.at thou wilt not without difii- 
cultj credit. I hate possessed for lite jears the 
regulation of weather, and the distnlnitioii of the 
reasons : the sun has listened to niy dictates, and 
passed from tropitk to tropick bj my direction j the 
clouds, at my c,all, hate poured their waters, and 
the Nile has otcrllowcd at my command; I hate 
restrained the rage of the dog-star, and mitigated 
the fenours of the crab. The winds alone, of all 
the elemental powers, hate hitherto refused my 
authority, and multitudes ha\c perished hy equi- 
noctial tempests, which I found injsclf unable to 
prohibit or restrain. I h.aa e administered this great 
olficc with exact justice, and made to the dillereut 
nations of the earth an iinpirtial disidciid of rain 
and simsliinc. Wiat must liase been the misery 
of half the globe, if I had limited the clouds to 
particular regions, or confined the sun to cither 
side of the cqu.itor!’ 
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CHAPTER XLl. 

THE OPINION OF THE ASTRONOI^IEIl IS EXPLAINED 
AND JUSTIFIED. 

• “ I SUPPOSE he discovered in me, through tlie 
obscurity of the room, some tokens of amazement 
and doubt, for, after a short pause, he proceeded 
thus : ’ 

“ ‘ Not to be easily credited null neither surprise 
nor offend me j for I am, probably, the first of hu- 
man beings to whom this trust has been imparted. 
Nor do I know whether to deem this distinction a 
reward or punishment ; since I have possessed it I 
have been far less happy than before, and nothing 
but the consciousness of good intention could liave 
enabled me to support the weariness of unremitted 
vigilance.’ 

“ ‘ How long, sir,’ said I, ‘has this great office 
been in your hands?’ 

“ ‘ About ten, years ago,’ said he, ‘my daily ob- 
servations of the changes of the sky led me to con- 
sider, whether, if I had the poiver of the seasons, I 
coyld confer greater plenty upon the inhabitants of 
the earth. This contemplation fastened on my mind, 
and I sat days and nights in imaginary dominion, 
pouring upon this countiy and that the showers of 
fertility, and seconding eveiy fall of rain with a due 
proportion of sunshine. I had yet only the will to 
do good, and did not imagine that I should ever 
have the power. 

“ ‘ One day, as I was loolung on the fields wither- 
ing with heat, I felt in my mind a sudden nish 
that I could send rain on the southern mountains. 
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and raise the Nile to an inundation. In the hurry 
of my iniaginatioi. I comraauded rain to fall, and 
by comparing the time of iiiy command with that 
of the inundation, I found tliat the clouds Iiad 
listened to my lips.’ 

‘ Alight not some other cause,* said I, ‘ pro- 
duce this concurrence? the Nile docs not alnays 
rise on the same day.’ 

‘ Do not believe,* said he, with impatience, 
‘ that such objections could escape me : I reasoned 
long against my own conviction, and laboured 
against truth with the utmost obstinacy. I some- 
times suspected myself of madness, and shovild not 
have dared to impart this secret but to a man like 
you, capable of distinguishing the wonderful from 
the impossible, and the incredible from the false.* 

“ * ^VHiy, sir,’ said I, * do you call that incredible, 
which you know, or think you know, to be time?’ 

“ ‘ Because,* said he, * I cannot prove it by any 
external evidence j and I know too ivcll the laws of 
demonstration to think that my conviction ought to 
influence another, who cannot, like me, be conscious 
of its force. I, therefore, shall not attempt to gain 
credit by disputation. It is sufiicient that I. feci 
this power, that 1 have long possessed, and every 
day exerted it. But the life of man is short, the 
infirmities of age increase upon mo, and the time 
will soon come, when the regulator of the year must 
mingle with the dust. TIic care of appointing a 
successor has long disturbed mej the night and 
the day have been spent in comparisons of all the 
characters which have come to my knowledge, and 
I have yet found none so worthy as thyself.* 

VOL. HI. E E 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

THE ASTRONOMER LEAVES IMLAC HIS DIRECTIONS. 

“ ‘ Hear, therefore, what I shall impart with 
attention, such as the welfare of a world requires. 
If the task of a king be considered as difficult, who 
has the care ^ only of a few millions, to whom he 
cannot do much good or harm, what must be the 
anxiety of him, on whom depends the action of 
the elements, and the great gifts of light and heat ! 
— Hear me therefore with attention. 

“ ‘ I have diligently considered the position of the 
earth and sun, and formed innumerable schemes in 
which I changed their situation. I have sometimes 
turned aside the axis of the earth, and sometimes 
varied the ecliptick of the sun : but I have found it 
impossible to make a disposition by which the world 
maybe advantaged; what one region gains, another 
loses by an imaginable alteration, even without con- 
sidering the distant parts of the solar system with 
which we are unacquainted. Do not, therefore, in 
thy administration of the year, indulge thy pride by 
innovation ; do not please thyself with thinking that 
thou canst make thyself renowned to all future 
ages, by disordering the seasons. The memory of 
mischief is no desirable fame. Much less will it 
become thee to let kindness or interest prevail. 
Never rob other countries of rain to pour it on 
thine own. Tor us the Nile is sufficient.’ 

“ I promised, that when I possessed the power, I 
would use it with inflexible integrity; and he dis- 
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missed me, pressing my hand. ‘ My heart,’ said 
he, ‘ rvill be now at rest, and my benevolence will 
no more destroy my quiet ; I have found a man 
of msdom and virtue, to whom I can cheerfully 
bequeath the inheritance of the sun.’ ” 

The prince heard this narration with very serious 
regard ; but the princess smiled, and Pekuah con- 
vulsed herself with laughter. “ Ladies,” said Iralac, 
“ to mock the heaviest of human alHictions is neither 
charitable nor wise. Few can attain this man’s 
knewledgc, and few practise his virtues; but all 
.may suffer his calamity. Of the uncertainties of 
our present state, the most dreadful and alarming 
is the uncertain continuance of reason.” 

The princess was recollected and the favourite was 
abashed. Rassolas, more deeply affected, inquired 
of Imlac, whether he thought such maladies of the 
mind frequent, and how they were contracted ? 

CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE DAUennOUS rneVALENCE or imagination. 

" DisonoEus of intellect,” answered Imlac, 
“ happen ranch move often than superficial ob- 
servers will easily believe. Perhaps, if we speak 
with rigorous exactness, no human mind is in its 
right state. There is no man whoso imagination 
does not sometimes predominate over his reason, 
who can regulate his attention wholly by bis will, 
and whose ideas will come and go at his command. 
No man will be found in whose mind airy notions 
do not sometimes tyrannize, and force him to hope 

E n 2 
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or fear beyond the limits of sober probability. All 
power of fancy over reason is a degree of insanity ; 
but while this power is such as we can control 
and repress, it is not visible to others, nor con- 
sidered as any depravation of the mental faculties : 
it is not pronounced madness but when it becomes 
ungovernable, and apparently influences speech or 
action. 

“To indulge the power of fiction, and send 
imagination out upon the wing, is often the sport 
of those who delight too much in silent speculation. 
When we are alone we are not always busy ; the 
labour of excogitation is too violent to last long ; 
the ardour of inquiry will sometimes give way to 
idleness or satiety. He who has nothing external 
that can divert him must find pleasure in his own 
thoughts, and must conceive himself what he is 
not ; for who is pleased with what he is ? Ho then 
expatiates in boundless futurity, and culls from all 
imaginable conditions that which for the present 
moment he should most desire, amuses his desires 
ivith impossible enjoyments, and confers upon his 
pride unattainable dominion. Tlie mind dances 
from scene to scene, unites all pleasures in all com- 
binations, and riots in delights, which nature and 
fortune, with all their bounty, cannot bestow. 

“ In time, some particular train of ideas fixes 
the attention, all other intellectual gratifications 
are rejected, the mind, in weariness or leisure, 
recurs constantly to the favourite conception, and 
feasts on the luscious falsehood, whenever she is 
offended with the bitterness of truth. By degrees 
the reign of fancy is confirmed; she grows first 
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imperious, and in time despolick. Then fictions 
begin to operate as realities, false opinions fasten 
upon the mind, and life passes in dreams of rapture 
or of anguisK. 

“ This, sir, is one of the dangers of solitude, 
ndiicli the hermit has confessed not always to pro- 
mote goodness, and the astronomer’s misery has 
proved to be not always propitious to wisdom.” 

“ I will no more,” said the favourite, imagine 
myself the queen of Abissinia. I have often spent 
the liours which the princess gave to my own dis- 
posal, in adjusting ceremonies and regulating the 
court 5 I have repressed the pride of the powerful, 
and granted the petitions of the poor; I have built 
new palaces in more happy situations, planted 
groves upon the tops of mountains, and have 
exulted in the beneficence of royalty, till, when 
the princess entered, I had almost forgotten to 
bow do^vn before her.” 

“ And I,” said the jirinccss, “ will not allow 
myself any more to play the shepherdess in my 
waking dreams. I have often soothed my thoughts 
with the quiet and innocence of pastoral employ- 
ments, till I liavc in my chamber heard the winds 
whistle and the sheep bleat: sometimes freed the 
lamb entangled in the thicket, and sometimes with 
my crook encountered the wolf. I have a dress 
like that of the village maids, which I put on to help 
my imagination, and a pipe on which I play softly, 
and suppose myself followed by my docks.” 

I will confess,” said the prince, an indulgence 
of fantastick delight more dangerous than yours. 
I have frequently endeavoured to image the pos- 
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sibility of a perfect goverament, by wliich all vsTong 
sbould be restrained, all vice refonned, and all tlie 
subjects preserved in tranquillity and innocence. 
This thought produced innumerable schemes of 
reformation, and dictated many useful regulations 
and salutaiy edicts. This lias been the sport, and 
sometimes the labour, of my solitude j and I start, 
when I think with how little anguish I once sup- 
posed the death of my father and my brothers.^’ 

** Such,” says Imlac, “ arc the efTects of visionaiy 
schemes : when we first form them we know them 
to be absurd, but familiarize them by degrees, and 
in time lose sight of their folly.” 

CHAPTER XLIV. 

THEY DISCOURSE WITH AN OLD AIAN. 

The evening was now far past, and they rose to 
return home. As they walked along the bank of 
the Nile, delighted with the beams of the moon 
quivering on the water, they saw at a small distance 
an old man, wliom the prince had often heard in 
the assembly of the sages. “ Yonder,” said he, is 
one whose years have calmed his passions, but not 
clouded his reason : let us close the disquisitions of 
the night, by inquiring what arc his sentiments of 
his own state, that we may kno'^v whether youth 
alone is to straggle 'with vexation, and whether any 
better hope remains for'thc latter part of life.” 

Here the sage approached and saluted them. 
They invited him to join their walk, and pVattled 
a while, as acquaintance that had unexpectedly met 
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one another. Tlie old man was cheerful and talk- 
ative, and the ivay seemed short in his company. 
He was pleased to find himself not disregarded, 
accompanied them to their house, and, at the 
prince’s request, entered with them. Tliey placed 
him in the scat of honour, and set wine and con- 
serves before him. 

“ Sir,” said the princess, “ an evening walk must 
give to a man of learning, like you, pleasures which 
ignorance and youth can hardly conceive. You 
know the qualities and the causes of all that you 
behold, the laws by wliich the river flows, the pe- 
riods in which the planets perform their revolutions. 
Every thing must supply you with contemplation, 
and renew the consciousness of your own dignity ” 

** Lady,” answered he, ** let the gay and the 
vigorous expect pleasure in their excursions 5 it is 
enough that age can obtain case. To me the world 
bas lost its novelty : I look round, and see wbat I 
remember to have scon in happier days. I rest 
against n tree, and consider, that in the same shade 
I once disputed upon the annual overflow of the 
Nile with a friend who is now silent in the grave. 
I cast my eyes upwards, fix them on the changing 
moon, and think with pain on the vicissitudes of 
life. T have ceased to take much delight in phy- 
sical truth ; for what have I to do with those things 
which I am soon to leave?” 

“ You may at least recreate yourself,” said Imlac, 
“ with the recollection of an honourableand useful 
life, and enjoy the praise which all agree to give 



“ Praise,” said the sage, with a sigli, “ is to an 
old man an empty sound. I have ncitlicr mother 
to be delighted "with the reputation of her son, nor 
wife to partake the honours of her liusbaiid. I have 
outlived my friends and my rivals. Nothing is now 
of much importance ; for I cannot extend my in- 
terest beyond myself. Youth is delighted with 
applause, because it is considered as the earnest of 
some future good, and because the prospect of life 
is far extended ; but to me, who am now declining 
to decrepitude, there is little to be feared from the 
malevolence of men, and yet less to he hoped from 
their aftectiou or esteem. iSomethiug they may yet 
take away, l)ut they can give me nothing. Riches 
would now be useless, and liigh employment would 
be pain. My retrospect of life recalls to my view 
many opportunities of good neglected, much time 
squandered upon trifles, and more lost in idleness 
and vacancy. I leave many great designs unat- 
tempted, and many great attempts unfinished. My 
mind is burdened with no heavy crime, and there- 
fore I compose myself to tranquillity 5 endeavour to 
abstract my thoughts from hopes and cares, which, 
though reason knows them to be vain, still tiy to 
keep their old possession of the heart ; expect, with 
serene humility, that hour which nature cannot 
long delay j and hope to possess, in a better state, 
that happiness which here I could not filiid, and that 
virtue which here I have not attained.” 

He rose and went away, leaving his audience 
not much elated Avith the hope of long life. Tlie 
prince consoled himself Avith remarking, that it Avas 
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not reasonable to be <lisappointcd by tins account ; 
for age bad never been considered as tbc season of 
felicity, and if it %Yas possible to be easy in decline 
and Yveakness, it Yvas likely that the days of vigour 
and alacrity might be happy : that the noon of life 
might be bright, if the evening could be calm. 

The princess suspected that age jvas quendous 
and malignant, and delighted to repress the ex- 
pectations of those who had newly entered the 
world. She had seen the possessors of estates look 
with cm7 on their heirs, and known many who en- 
joyed pleasure no longer than they can confine it 
to themselves. 

Pekuah conjectured that the man W'as older than 
he appeared, and was willing to impute his com- 
plaints to delirious dejection : or else supposed that 
he had been unfortunate, and was therefore dis- 
contented : ** For nothing,” said she, is more 
common, than to c^U our own condition the con- 
dition of life.” 

Imlac, who had no desire to see them depressed, 
smiled at the comforts which they could so readily 
procure to themselves, and remembered, that at the 
same age, he was equally confident of unmingled 
prosperity, and equally fertile of consolatory expe- 
dients. He forbore to force upon them unwelcome 
knowledge, which time itself would too soon im- 
press. Tlie princess and her lady retired ; the mad- 
ness of the astronomer hung upon their minds, and 
they desired Imlac to enter upon his office, and 
delay next morning the rising of the sun. 
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sentcd to admit her, he could not stay without im- 
patience till the next day. 

The ladies dressed themselves magnificently, and 
were attended by Imlac to the astronomer, who was 
pleased to see himself approached with respect by 
.persons of so splendid an appearance. In the ex- 
change of the first cmlities he was timorous and 
. bashful ; but when the talk became regular, he 
recollected his .powers, and justified the character 
.which Imlac had given. Inquiring of Pekuah, 
what could have turned her inclination towards 
astronomy? he received from her a histoiy of her 
adventure at the pyramid, and of the time passed 
in the Arab’s island. She told her tale with ease 
and elegance, and her conversation took possession 
of his heart. The discourse was then turned to 
astronomy : Pekuah displayed ^vhat she knew : he 
looked upon her as a prodigy of genius, and en- 
treated her not to desist from a study which she 
had so happily begun. 

They came again and again, and were every time 
more welcome than before. The sage endeavoured 
to amuse them, that they might prolong their wsits, 
for he found his thoughts grow brighter in their 
company ; the clouds of solicitude vanished by de- 
grees, as he forced himself to entertain them, and 
he grieved when he was left at their departure to 
his old employment of regulating the seasons. 

The princess and her favourite had now watched 
his lips for several months, and could not catch a 
single word from which they could judge whether 
he continued, or not, in the opinion of liis preter- 
natural commission. They often contrived to bring 
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liim to an open declaration; but ho easily eluded all 
their attacks, and on which side soever they pressed 
him, escaped from them to some other topick. 

As their familiarity increased, they invited him 
often to the house of Imlac, whore they distin- 
guished him by extraordinary respect. He began 
gradually to delight in sublunary pleasures. He 
came early, and departed late ; laboured to recom- 
mend himself by assiduity and compliance; ex- 
cited their curiosity after new arts, that they might 
still want his assistance ; and when they made any 
excursion of pleasure or inquiry, entreated to at- 
tend them. 

By long experience of his integrity and wisdom, 
the prince and his sister were convinced that ho 
might be trusted without danger; and lest ho 
should draw any false hopes from the civilities which 
he received, discovered to him their condition, with 
the motives of their journey; and required his 
opinion on the choice of life. 

“ Of the various conditions which the world 
spreads before you, which you shall prefer,’* said 
the sage, “ I am not able to instruct you. I can 
only tell that I have chosen wrong. 1 have passed 
my time in study without experience ; in the at- 
tainment of sciences which can, for the most part, 
be but remotely useful to mankind. I have pur- 
chased knowledge at the expense of all the common 
comforts of life : I have missed the endearing ele- 
gance of female friendsliip,and the happy commerce 
of domcstick tenderness. If I have obtained any 
prerogatives above other students, they have been 
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but even of these prerogatives, whatever they were, 
I have, since my thoughts have been diversified 
by more intercourse with the world, begun to 
question the reality. "iVlien I have been for a 
few days lost in pleasing dissipation, I am always 
tempted to think that my inquiries have ended in 
errour, and that I have suffered much, and suffered 
it in vain.’’ 

Imlac was delighted to find that the sage’s under- 
standing was breaking through its mists, and re- 
solved to detain him from the planets till he should 
forget his task of ruling them, and reason should 
recover its original influence. 

From this time the astronomer was received into 
familiar friendship, and partook of all their projects 
and pleasures : his respect kept him attentive, and 
the activity of Rasselas did not leave much time 
unengaged. Something was always to be done ; 
the day was spent in making obseiwations which 
furnished taUc for the evening, and the evening 
lyas closed with a scheme for the morrow. 

The sage confessed to Imlac, that since he had 
mingled in the gay tumults of life, and divided his 
hours by a succession of amusements, he found the 
conviction of his authority over the sides fade gra- 
dually from his mind, and began to trust less to an 
opinion which he never could prove to others, and 
which he now found subject to variation, from 
causes in which reason had no part. If I am 
accidentally left alone for a few hours,” said he, 
“ my inveterate persuasion rushes upon my soul, and 
my thoughts are chained down by some irresistible 
violence j but they are soon disentangled by the 
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prince’s conversation, and instantaneously released 
at the entrance of Pdkuah. I am like a man ha- 
bitually afraid of spectres, who is set at ease by a 
lamp, and wonders at the dread which harassed 
him in the dark j yet, if his lamp be extinguished^ 
feels again the terrours which he knows that when 
it is light he shall feel no more. But I am some- 
times afraid lest I indulge my quiet by criminal 
negligence, and voluntarily forget the great charge 
with which I am intrusted. If I favour myself in 
a known ennur, or am determined by my own case 
in a doubtful question of this importance, how 
dreadful is my crime T 

** No disease of the imagination,” answered Imlac, 
** is so difficult of cure, as that which is complicated 
with the dread of guilt t fancy and conscience then 
act interchangeably upon us, and so often shift their 
places, that the illusions of one are not distinguished 
from the dictates of the other. If fancy presents 
images not moral or religious, the mind drives them 
'away when they give it pain 5 but when melancho- 
lick notions take the form of duty, they lay hold 
on the faculties without opposition, because we are 
afraid to exclude or banish them. For this reason 
the superstitious are often melancholy, and the 
melancholy almost always superstitious. 

“ But do not let the suggestions of timidity 
overpower your better reason : the danger of neg- 
lect can be but as the probability of the obligation, 
which when you consider it with freedom, you 
find very little, and that little growing every day 
less. Open your heart to the influence of the 
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liglit, wliicli from time to time breaks in upon yon : 
when scruples importune you, which you in your 
lucid moments know to be vain, do not stand to 
parley, but fly to business or to Pekuah, and keep 
this thought always prevalent, that you are only 
' one atom of the mass of humanity, and have neither 
such virtue nor vice, as that you should be singled 
out for supernatural favours or afflictions.’’ 

CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE PRINCE ENTERS, AND BRINGS A NEW TOPICK. 

“ All this,” said the astronomer, “ I have often > 
thought, but my reason has been so long subju- 
gated by an uncontrolable and overwhelming idea, 
that it durst not eonfide in its own decisions. I 
now see how fatally I betrayed my quiet, by suffer- 
ing chimeras to prey upon me in se'eret j but me- 
lancholy shrinks from communication, and I never 
found a man before to whom I could impart my 
troubles, though I had been certain of relief. I 
rejoice’ to find my own sentiments confirmed by 
yours, who are not easily deceived, and can have 
no motive or purpose to deceive. I hope that time 
and variety will dissipate the gloom that has so 
• long surrounded me, and the latter part of my 
days will be spent in peace.” 

“ Your learning and virtue,” said Imlac, may 
justly give you hopes.’’ 

Rasselas then entered with the princess and Pe- 
kuah, and inquired, whether they had contrived any 
new diversion for the next day ? “ Such,” said Ne- 
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kayah, is tlie state of life, that none are happy but 
by the anticipation of change : the change itself is 
nothing ; when we have made it, the next wish is to 
change again. The world is not yet exhausted ; 
let me see something to-morrow which I never saw 
before.” 

“ Variety,” said Rasselas, “ is so necessary to con- 
tent, that even tlie happy valley disgusted me by 
the recurrence of its luxuries ; yet I could not for- 
bear to reproacli myself ivith impatience, when I 
saw the monks of St. Anthony support, without 
complaint, a life, not of uniform delight, but uni- 
form hardship.” 

** Those men,” answered Imlac, ” are less 
wretched in their silent convent than the Abissi- 
nian princes in their prison of pleasure. "Whatever 
is done by the monks is incited by an adequate and 
reasonable motive. Their labour supplies them 
with necessaries j it therefore cannot be omitted, 
and is certainly rewarded. Their devotion pre- 
pares them for another state, and reminds them of 
its approach, while it fits them for it. Their time 
is regularly distributed; one duty succeeds another, 
so that they are not left open to the distraction of 
unguided choice, nor lost in the shades of listless 
inactivity. There is a cerin task to be performed 
at an appropriated liour ; and their toils are cheer- 
ful, because they consider them as acts of piety, by 
wliich they are always advancing towards endless 
felicity.” 

“ Do you think,*' said Nekayah, “ that the mo- 
nastick rule is a more holy and less imperfect state 
than any other? May not he equally hope for 
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future happiness who converses openly with man- 
kind, who succours the distressed hy his charity, 
instructs the ignorant by his learning, and contri- 
butes by his industry to the general system of life ; 
even though he should omit some of the mortifica- 
tions which are practised in the cloister, and allow 
himself such harmless delights as his condition may 
place within his reach ?” 

“ This,” said Imlac, “ is a question which has 
long divided the wise, and perplexed the good. I 
am afraid to decide on either part. He that lives 
well ill the world is better than he that lives well 
in a monastery. But, perhaps, every one is not 
able to stem the temptations of publick life ; and if 
he cannot conquer, he may properly retreat. Some 
have little power to do good, and have likewise little 
strength to resist evil. Many are weary of their 
conflicts with adversity, and are ivilling to eject 
those passions which have long busied them in vain. 
And many are dismissed by age and diseases from 
the more laborious duties of society. In mona- 
steries the weak and timorous may be happily shel- 
tered, the weary may repose, and the penitent may 
meditate. Those retreats of prayer and contem- 
plation have something so congenial to the mind 
of man, that, perhaps, there is scarcely one that 
does not propose to close his life in pious abstraction 
with a few associates serious as himself.” 

“ Such,” said Pekuah, has often been my wish, 
and I have heard the princess declare, that she 
should not' willingly die in a crowd.” 

“ The liberty of using harmless pleasures,” pro- 
ceeded Imlac, “will not be disputed j but it is still to 
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be examined wliat pleasures are harmless. The evil 
of any pleasure tliat Nekayah can image is not in 
the act itself, but in its consequences. Pleasure, 
in itself harmless, may become mischievous, by en- 
dearing to us cl state wliich we know to be transient 
and probatory, and withdrawing our thoughts from 
that, of which every hour brings ns nearer to the 
beginning, aiid of which no length of time will 
bring us to the end. Mortification is not virtuous 
ill itself, nor has any other use, but that it disen- 
gages us from the allurements of sense. In the 
state of future perfection, to wliich we all aspire, 
there will be pleasure without danger, and security 
ivithout restraint.** 

The princess was silent, and Kasselas, turning 
to the astronomer, asked him, whether he could not 
delay her retreat, by showing her something which 
she had not seen before. 

. . “Tour curiosity,” said the sage, “ has been so ge- 
neral, and your pursuit of knowledge so vigorous, 
that novelties ate not now very easily to be found : 
but what you can no longer procure from the 
living may be given by the dead. Among the 
wonders of this countiy are the catacombs, or the 
ancient repositories, in which the bodies of the 
earliest generations were lodged, and where, by 
the virtue of the gums which embalmed them, they 
yet remain without corruption.** 

“ I know not,** said Kasselas, “ what pleasure the 
sight of the catacombs can afford 5 but, since nothing 
else offered, I am resolved to view them, and shall 
place this with many other things which I have 
done, because I would do something.** 
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They liirecl a guard of liorsomen, and the next 
day visited the catacombs. When they were about 
to descend into the sepulchral caves, “ Pekuah,’’ 
said the princess, “ we arc now again invading the 
habitations of the dead *, I know that you wll stay 
behind ; let me find you safe when I return.’^ “ No, 
I will not be left,” answered Pckuah j “ I will go 
down between you and the prince.” 

They then all descended, and roved with wonder 
through the labyrinth of subterraneous passages, 
where the bodies were laid in i-ows on cither side. 


CHAPTER XLVIl. 

IMLAC DISCOURSES ON THE NATURE OF THE SOUL. 

“ What reason,” said the prince, “ can bo given, 
why the Egyptians should thus expensively preserve 
those carcases which some nations consume ^nth 
fire, others lay to mingle with the earth, and all 
agree to remove from their sight, as soon as decent 
rites can be performed ?” 

“ Tlie original of ancient customs,” said Imlac, 
“ is commonly unknowii ; for the practice often 
continues when the cause has ceased 5 and con- 
cerning superstitious ceremonies it is vain to con- 
jecture ; for what reason did not dictate, reason 
cannot explain. I have long believed that the 
practice of embalming arose only from tenderness 
to the remains of relations or friends, and to this 
opinion I am more inclined, because it seems im- 
possible that this care should have been general : 
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had all the dead been embalmed, theii’ repositories 
must in time have been more spacious than the 
dwellings of the living. I suppose only the rich or 
honourable were secured from corruption, and the 
rest left to the course of nature. 

“ But it is commonly supposed that the Egyp- 
tians believed the soul to live as long as the body 
continued undissolved, and therefore tried this 
method of eluding death.** 

“ Could the wise Egyptians,** said Nekayah, 
** think so grossly of the soul ? If the soul could 
once survive its separation, what could it afterwards 
receive or suffer from the body?’* 

The Egyptians would doubtless think errone- 
ously,” said the astronomer, “ in the darkness of 
heathenism, and the first dawn of philosophy. The 
nature of the soul is still disputed amidst all our 
opportunities of clearer knowledge i some yet say, 
that it may be material, who, nevertheless, believe 
it to be immortal.** 

Some,” answered Imlac, “ have indeed said 
that the soul is material, but I can scarcely believe 
that any man has thought it, who knew how to 
think ; for all the conclusions of reason enforce the 
immateriality of mind, and all the notices of sense 
and investigations of science concur to prove, the 
unconsciousness of matter. 

“ It was never supposed that cogitation is inhe- 
rent in matter, or that every particle is a thinking 
being. Yet, if any part of matter be devoid, of 
thought, what part can we suppose to think? 
Matter can differ from matter only in fonn, density, 
bulk, motion, and direction of motion : to which 
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of these, however varied or combined, can con- 
sciousness be annexed ? To be round or square, to 
be solid or fluid, to be great or little, to be moved 
slowly or swiftly one way or another, are modes of 
material existence, all equally alien from the nature 
of cogitation. If matter be once without thought, 
it can only be made to think by some new modifi- 
cation, but all the modifications which it can admit 
are equally unconnected with cogitative powers.” 

But the materialists,” said the astronomer, 
“ urge that matter may have qualities with which 
we are unacquainted.” 

“ He who will determine,” returned Imlac, 
“ against that which he knows, because 'there maj- 
be something which he knows not ; he that can set 
hypothetical possibility against acknowledged cer- 
tainty, is not to be admitted among reasonable 
beings. All that we know of matter is, that matter 
is inert, senseless, and lifeless ; and if this convic- 
tion cannot be opposed but by referring us to some- 
thing that we know not, we have all the evidence 
that human intellect can admit. If that which is 
known may be overruled by that which is unknown, 
no being, not omniscient, can arrive at certainty.” 

“ Yet let us not,” said the astronomer, “ too 
arrogantly limit the Creator’s power.” 

‘‘ It is no limitation of Omnipotence,” replied 
the poet, “ to suppose that one thing is not con- 
sistent with another, that the same proposition 
cannot be at once true and false, that the same 
number cannot be even and odd, that cogitation 
cannot be conferred on that which is created in- 
capable of cogitation.” 
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‘‘ I know not,** said Nckayah, “ any great use 
of this question. . Does that immateriality, whicli, 
in my opinion, you have sufficiently proved, ncccs. 
sarily include eternal duration ?’* 

** Of immateriality,” said Imlac, “ our ideas 
are negative, and therefore obscure. Immateriality 
seems to imply a natural power of perpetual dura- 
tion as a consequence of exemption from all causes 
of decay: whatever perishes is destroyed by the 
solution of its contexture, and separation of its 
parts ; nor can we conceive how that which has no 
parts, and therefore admits no solution, can be 
naturally cornipted or impaired.** 

** X know not,” said Kasselas, “ how to conceive 
any thing without extension; what is extended 
must have parts, and yon allow, that whatever has 
parts may be destroyed.*' 

" Consider your own conceptions,” replied Imlac, 
and the difficulty will be less. You ^vill find 
substance without extension. An ideal form is no 
less real than material bulk : yet an ideal form has 
no extension. It is no less certain, when you think 
on a pyramid, that your mind possesses the idea of 
a pyramid, than that the pyramid itself is standing. 
What space does the idea of a pyramid occupy 
more than the idea of a grain of com ? or how can 
either idea suffer laceration ? As is the effect, such 
is the cause : as thought, such is the power that 
thinks ; a power impassive and indisccrptiblo.** 

“ But the Being,” said Nckayah, “ whom I fear 
to name, the Being which made the soul, can de- 
stroy it.” 
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‘‘ He, surely, can destroy it,” answered Imlac, 
** since, however unperisliable, it receives from a 
superiour nature its power of duration. That it 
will not perish by any inherent cause of decay, or 
principle of corruption, may be shown by philo- 
sophy; but philosophy can tell no more. That it 
will not be annihilated by him that made it, we 
must humbly learn from higher authority.” 

The whole assembly stood awhile silent and col- 
lected. “ Let us return,” said Rasselas, “ from 
this scene of mortality. How gloomy would be 
these mansions of the dead to him w'ho did not 
know that he should never die ; that what now 
acts shall continue its agency, and w'hat now thinks 
shall think on for ever. Those that lie here 
stretched before us, the wuse and the powerful of 
ancient times, warn us to remember the shortness 
of our present state : they were, perhaps, snatched 
away while they were busy like us in the choice 
of life.” 

“ To me,” said the princess, “ the choice of 
life is become less important ; I hope hereafter to 
think only on the choice of eternity.” 

They then hastened out of the caverns, and, 
under the protection of their guard, returned to 
Cairo. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

THE CONGLUSIOK, IN WHICH NOTHING IS CON- 
CLUDED. 

It ivas now the time of the inundation of the 
I^ile : a few days after their visit to the catacombs, 
the river began to rise. 

They were confined to their house. The whole 
region being under water gave them no invitation 
to any excursions, and, being well supplied with 
materials for talk, they diverted themselves >vith 
comparisons of the different forms of life which 
they had observed, and with various schemes of 
happiness, which each of them had formed. 

Pekuah was never so mucli charmed with any 
place as the convent of St. Anthony, where the 
Arab restored her to the princess, and wished only 
to fill it with pious maidens, and to be made 
prioress of the order : she was weary of expectation 
and disgust, and would gladly be fixed in some 
imvariable state. 

The princess thought, that of all sublunary 
things knowledge was the best : she desired first 
to leam all sciences, and then purposed to found a 
college of learned women, in which she would pre.-. 
side, that, by conversing with the old, and educating 
the young, she might divide her time between the 
acquisition and communication of wisdom, and raise 
up for the next age models of prudence, and pat- 
terns of piety. 

The prince desired a little kingdom, in which he 
might administer justice in his owi person, and 
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see all the parts of goveniment with his own eyes ; 
but he could never fix the limits of his dominion, 
and was always adding to the number of his subjects. 

Imlac and the astronomer were contented to be 
driven along the stream of life, without directing 
their course to any particular port. 

Of these wishes that they had fonned they well 
knew that none could be obtained. Tlicy delibe- 
rated awhile what was to be done, and resolved, 
when the inundation should cease, to return to 
Abissinia. 


END OF VOL. III. 




